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Transcribers Note. 

To her great credit, Mary P Wells Smith did a tremendous amount of research to 
bring to this work the historical facts. Although fictitious, the dialogue she cre- 
ated and the choice of vocabulary seem quite authentic to what may have been 
spoken in the days of Martha Leonard & Benjamin Waite. 

The tiny babe, Canada Wait, born in captivity, amid unimaginable perils and 
hardships, lived, married Joseph Smith and descended from them were grandson, 
Oliver and his niece, Sophia Smith, whose munificent bequests, were Smith's 
Charities, Smith School of Agriculture, Smith College at Northampton, and Smith 
Academy at Hatfield. 
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PREFACE. 

This story gives the aftermath of King Philip's War in the Connecti- 
cut Valley, relating the experiences and adventures of twenty captives, 
largely young children, carried away by the Indians in 1677 from Hatfield 
and Deerfield to Canada, and the efforts of Wait and Jennings to rescue 
them. The whole story is one of the most striking and remarkable in the 
early annals of our country. 

Hubbard said of Wait and Jennings that their adventure was " not to 
be paralleled with any attempt of that nature since the English came into 
those parts, wherein they were surely led along by a divine nutus, as well 
as by the innate love to their wives, which would have afforded matter for 
a large fiction to some of the ancient poets." 

The actual story as set forth in contemporaneous narratives and 
documents, has been closely followed. Some of the incidents, which seem 
most incredible are nevertheless not inventions of the writer's fancy, but 
literal facts. Truth is always not only stranger, but more interesting than 
fiction. This volume concludes the Young Puritan Series. The series is de- 
signed, not for small children, but for young folk old enough to know and 
care for the early history of their country, to learn something of the hard- 
ships, the suffering, the struggles and the unwavering religious faith of the 
Puritan forefathers and foremothers, whose character bore so large a part 
in laying the foundations of all that is best and noblest in our nation. 

Judd's History of Hadley, Sheldon's History of Deerfield, the pages 
of Parkman, Palfrey, and many another historian, teem with facts and inci- 
dents fraught with truest romance, if we stop to realize their full meaning, 
and allow imagination to bring them before us in living reality. The 
writer's effort in this, as in the previous volumes of the series, has been to 
clothe with flesh and blood a few heroic figures of the past, to make their 
incredible experiences real and vivid, and thus to come into touch with the 
wonderful days of yore, here in our own Connecticut Valley. 

M. P. W. S. 

GREENFIELD, MASS. 
June 8th, 1900. 
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YOUNG AND OLD PURITANS 
OF HATFIELD. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE SURPRISE. 

ONE perfect autumn day, September 18th, 1677, young Hannah Coleman, 
who had been visiting her grandmother in Hadley, came into Goodman Ellis's, 
intent on an errand which she had much at heart. She began eagerly, 

"I am to go home this afternoon. My mother gave me leave to ask thee, 
Goodwife Ellis, if thou wilt kindly suffer Pruda to go home with me and spend the 
night? We will bring her back safely tomorrow even. My mother wisheth much to 
see Pruda, and little Sarah will be sorely grieved an she come not." 

It was not quite a year since Prudence Ellis had returned from Indian captivity. 
She had never slept away from the home roof since her return. 

"Oh, mother," she cried, "I would I could go! 'Tis so long since I have been 
o'er the river to Hatfield. Wilt not suffer me to go? I should so love to spend the 
night at Hannah's!" 

"Verily, my daughter, I know not what to say," said Goodwife Ellis, her fore- 
head wrinkling anxiously. "I would gladly pleasure thee and thy friend Hannah — 
'tis most kind in thy mother to ask Pruda, Hannah, — but, I know not that it be 
safe. Perchance I am foolish, but I tremble to let Pruda out of my sight since her 
return." 

"There have been no Indians around here, nor any fighting for a long time," 
said Hannah. 

"Yet I can but fear that those who once lived around us here in this valley may 
some day return to wreak vengeance upon us. But last February twas thought pru- 
dent by our townsmen to fortify our meeting house with a stout palisade, as a ref- 
uge for the women and children in case of attack. A comfort 'tis to my foreboding 
heart whene'er my eyes fall on't! And 'twas voted that every male over sixteen 
should bear arms to meeting, both on the Sabbath, and Lecture days." 

Here Goodman Ellis chanced to enter, and the case was laid before him. 



Goodman Ellis was not unmoved by the silent pleading of Pruda's excited 
face, full of eagerness at the mere thought of this rare outing. His child who had 
suffered so sorely, should she not have this harmless pleasure? "We have had so 
long rest from the heathens' assaults here in Hadley, that I can but hope the Lord 
hath a mind to smile upon us after our sore chastenings at His hand," he said. 
"They of Deerfield, that exposed plantation on the wilderness frontier, have ven- 
tured back to upbuild their goodly settlement again, I am told." 

"Yea," said Hannah eagerly. "But last Tuesday, our neighbor, Goodwife Rus- 
sell, suffered her little Samuel to go even up to Deerfield with one of her 
neighbors to visit for a season." 

"Doubtless, Experience, our sore trials have left thy mother's heart o'er tim- 
orous. I think we may safely venture to let Pruda cross to the west side, to visit at 
the abode of that pious walker, the judicious Deacon Coleman." 

The sun was gently sinking that night towards the western hills when Pruda 
and Hannah, in great content, sat in the ferry boat, being rowed across the broad 
river to Hatfield. The clumsy ferry boat made a long track of gleaming ripples on 
the smooth surface of the river, sweeping down so peacefully, reflecting the bright 
foliage overhanging its current, and the sunset clouds above. Thomas Coleman, 
Hannah's older brother, was waiting for them on the opposite shore. 

"See what good fortune I've had, girls," he said, holding up a string of fish 
dangling from a willow wand. "I tucked my fish-hooks into my pocket, and thrift- 
ily lost no time while waiting for you. I cut a pole, dug bait, whipped my line into 
the river, and now thou shalt have a savory mess of fried fish for thy supper, Mis- 
tress Pruda," he said, with a smile at Prudence, whose appetite was sharpened at 
the mere thought of supping away from home. 

"Doth John hunt much these days, Pruda?" asked Thomas. 

"Only when he goeth out on a scout," replied Prudence. "Thou knowest some 
of the train-band must be out scouting oft, e'en though no enemy hath been seen 
for so long. When out in the forest, John now and then hath a shot at a deer or a 
fat turkey." 

Thus pleasantly chatting, the young folks walked on across Hatfield's south 
meadow, past the stubble fields where peas had been hooked, grain cut, and flax 
pulled long ere this by the thrifty farmers. Already on some lots fall ploughing 
was being done, and winter grain being sown. Some corn was yet ungathered, and 
stacks of corn stalks stood thickly on either side, their withered leaves rustling and 
fluttering like pennons in the autumn breeze. 

"I love not to see the corn stacks," said Prudence, with a shudder. "They al- 
ways mind me of an Indian camp. In the dusk the stacks look fearfully like wig- 
wams." 

" 'Tis not strange thou feelest so," said Hannah. 

A heavily laden ox cart groaned and creaked along before them. 

"Obadiah Dickinson is ever forehanded," said Thomas. "He hath beaten us all. 
He hath harvested all his corn, and yonder he goeth with a huge load of stalks." 

"What children are they riding so merrily on top his load?" asked Prudence. 

"His little neighbors, Samuel Kellogg, and ' the two Abigails,' as we call 
them, because they are ever together, Abigail Allis and Abigail Bartholomew, 
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with his own children. The Kelloggs and Allises live either side the Dickinson's, 
and the children are oft together," said Hannah. 

The nimble feet of the young folks gained on Dickinson's slow stepping oxen, 
and they passed the cart just as it entered the south gate of Hatfield palisade, 
greeted by a cheerful "Halloo, Thomas and Hannah," from the happy children 
high up on the load. 

"Did ye not step so much livelier than my creeping oxen, I would invite you 
all to ride," said Obadiah. 

Here the oxen, veering from the rough path, ran one cart wheel up on the roots 
of a stump, tipping the cart. The children screamed, half in fear, half for fun, and 
Obadiah, flourishing his long whip, with many a loud "Haw! Haw, I tell ye!" 
brought the oxen back into the path. 

"Many thanks, Goodman Dickinson, but me-thinks we are safer on our feet 
than in thy fine chariot," said Hannah, laughing, adding to Prudence as they 
passed on, "Obadiah liveth just across the street from my father's, and he liketh a 
joke now and then. Be is not so stiff-laced as some of the elders." 

The little settlement that had overflowed from Hadley to the west shore of the 
Connecticut had made prosperous growth, and now nearly forty families were set- 
tled along Hatfield's one street. Within the palisade were closely clustered about 
fifteen houses. The street extended beyond the palisade to the north, and here 
stood about twenty-four houses. 

Many of those who had huddled within the palisades during the terrors of 
King Philip's War, nearly a year having passed since the war's end with no fresh 
outbreaks, had returned to their homes north of the palisade, and building was ex- 
tending in that direction. The settlers were also venturing to resume the cultiva- 
tion of their fertile north meadows, which had lain desolate and unused during the 
war. And some of the former settlers at Deerfield, who had taken refuge at Hat- 
field after the massacre at Bloody Brook, had, the past spring, since peace seemed 
so assured, ventured back to the fertile and beautiful valley of the Pocumtuck, 
there to attempt rebuilding their homes. 

As the girls passed up the street, Prudence caught a glimpse of a girl friend 
standing in the doorway of Thomas Meekins's house. 

"Lo, yonder is Sarah Meekins!" she exclaimed, waving her hand to the smil- 
ing Sarah. '"Tis long since I've seen her." 

"She is staying at her grandfathers We will come down to see her tomorrow, 
after I have done my chores, and spun my stint, an my mother suffereth it," said 
Hannah. 

Passing the small, square meeting house, which stood in the middle of the 
wide street, the young folks went out the north gate of the palisade, and soon 
came to Deacon Coleman's, his being the second house north of the palisade on 
the east side of the highway. 

The last rays of the setting sun sparkled in the diamond-shaped panes leaded 
in the windows' casements, and shed a warm, golden light on the peaceful scene. 

Obadiah Dickinson's clumsy wain, with its happy load of children, turned 
creaking into his home lot. Goodwife Jennings stood before Samuel Belding's in 
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neighborly chat with Goodwife Belding, while Goodwife Martha Wait drove her 
flock of little girls home before her up the street, like so many chickens. 
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From the next door to Deacon Coleman's, Goodwife Wells came smiling out 
to the paling, calling to her baby Elizabeth, two years old, who was toddling about 
on the grassy street with the little Gilletts, 

"Come in, Elizabeth. Tis high time for babes to be in their trundle beds. Run 
home now, Samuel and Hannah. Ye and Bess can play merrily together again to- 
morrow," she said, pulling the reluctant little one after her within doors. 

Up the street to the north near Benjamin Wait's house the skeleton frame of a 
new house rose against the glowing evening sky. Three or four men were still at 
work on its roof, improving the last rays of daylight, their hammers ringing out 
merrily on the quiet air. 

"That is to be the house of John Graves," explained Hannah. "He is to marry 
Sarah White, as soon as his house is done. His father and uncle are at work there 
with the carpenters to speed on the building that John may bring his bride home 
ere winter. My father drave a pin there for luck yesterday." 

"It is so pleasant here in Hatfield," said Prudence, looking about with lively 
interest. "It hath grown and changed since I was here last." 

Here Hannah's little four year old sister, Sarah, hearing the girls' voices, came 
running gleefully out of the house to welcome them. She was barefoot. 

Goodwife Coleman followed her to the open door, baby Bethiah in her arms. 

"Come back, thou naughty runaway," she said, "and put on thy shoes again." 

Then she heartily greeted Prudence, while Hannah explained, 

"Sarah loatheth her shoes and hose, after running barefoot all summer, and 
pulleth them off whenever she dares." 

Little Sarah sat on the stone hearth before the fire, slowly putting on the de- 
tested shoes and stout knit stockings. 

"My shoes are so heavy, I cannot run fast in them," she said discontentedly. "I 
see not why I cannot go barefoot as well as Noah." 

Her brother Noah, a sturdy boy o-f six, said, 

"I am a boy. Of course I can go barefoot. I don't have to be molly-coddled 
like a girl." 

"But tomorrow morn thou too must don thy shoes," said his mother. "There is 
a sharp air to-night, that bodes a keen frost, I doubt not, and 

Jack Frost will nip e'en thy tough little toes when thou drivest the cows out to 
the herdsman, an they be not snugly tucked into thy good shoes." 

"I should not mind it," persisted Noah. 

"Ho, thou thinkest thyself a strong man, a kind of giant like Goliath, I dare 
say," said John, a boy of nine. 

"Hush, John. Do as I bid thee, Noah. Don thy shoes tomorrow morn," said the 
mother firmly, and Noah knew that ended the matter. 

"1 have a toothsome dainty in my pocket for thee, little Sarah," said Prudence, 
drawing forth a small packet carefully wrapped in coarse, purplish-brown paper, 
tied with stout linen thread. 

Sarah's sorrows were forgotten, as with shining eyes she tugged at the string. 

"Let me do it, Sarah. Thy baby fingers can ne'er undo it," said John, while 
Noah too drew nigh to "help." 
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When the package was at last undone, lo, two small, square lumps of loaf 
sugar were disclosed! Sarah lost no time in nibbling with her mouselike teeth at 
one of the hard corners, a look of rapture overspreading her face at the delicious 
sweetness. Sweets were rare, almost unknown, among the children. 

"Thou should'st thank Pruda for her kindness, Sarah," said her mother. 

"I did thank her," said little Sarah, "but I forgot to tell her so. Noah, thou 
may' st bite oil one cone; only do not take too big a bite." 

Neither Noah nor John disdained to accept the little sister's generous offer to 
bite off corners, which left the lump just the right size to fit into Sarah's mouth. 

"Put by the other lump till to-morrow," said the mother. "Too much sweet is 
bad for children." 

A little before supper, the Coleman children and Prudence went up the street 
to play about the new building, when, to their dismay, they saw a small band of 
Indians, fierce in war paint and feathers, coining out of the woods into the settle- 
ment. One carried a bloody scalp, and two wretched looking squaws with them 
were evidently prisoners. 

"Oh Hannah, let us hasten back to your father's!" said Prudence, breathlessly. 

The children hurried home. Deacon Coleman came in a few moments later. 

"What meaneth this sudden coming in of Indians among us, husband?" asked 
Goodwife Coleman. "T is a most unwelcome sight." 

"Thou need'st have no fears, Hannah," said her husband. "These savages 
mean us no harm. They are a party of Mohawks who have been 

down to Natick on the war path. It seemeth they have some cause of conten- 
tion with our praying Indians there. Six Mohawk chiefs while hunting near 
Charles River were lately seized and thrown into prison. This band hath been 
down in reprisal. The squaws are Natick captives." 

"Poor things!" exclaimed Prudence. 

"I pity them, though they be but squaws," said Goodwife Coleman. "Cannot 
our authorities release them?" 

'"T is not prudent to anger the Mohawks, the fiercest of the Five Nations, or 
of all Indians, in truth. Our authorities not only wish to keep on good terms with 
them, but also to use them as allies against our enemy Indians. Our townsmen 
have given this band food, and suffered them to encamp here to-night, just outside 
the palisade, on their promise of speedy departure in the morn." 

"I shall heartily rejoice to see the last of them," said Goodwife Coleman, 
while Prudence wished herself safely back in Hadley. 

But the evening passed so pleasantly she almost forgot the Mohawks. After 
the little ones were safely tucked in their trundle bed, while Goodwife Coleman's 
fingers made her knitting needles click rapidly, as the mother of seven active chil- 
dren must needs, and while Deacon Coleman worked in the fireside corner putting 
new leathers on his flails, the older children and Prudence sat on the settle playing 
checkers, fox and geese, and twelve men morris, by the firelight, on a homemade 
board, with corn and beans for men. 

At eight o'clock the good deacon took down the big Bible from the shelf, and 
summoned all to family devotions. By nine o'clock, the last candle in the settle- 
ment was extinguished. The stars, glittering brightly in the keen frosty air, looked 
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down on the quiet, sleeping houses, where all was peace. The watchmen paced up 
and down the street, keeping a careful eye on the campfire, around which lay the 
sleeping Mohawks, wrapped in their blankets. Occasionally a watchman's voice 
was heard by sleepy ears calling the hours sonorously; "Twelve of the clock, and 
all's well." 

Like their neighbors, the Colemans were up in the cold grey of the early dawn. 
The cows must be milked, for even while the family were eating their breakfast 
the loud blast of the herdsman's horn, and the barking of his active dog helper, 
were heard echoing through the frosty air. Noah, glad enough of his shoes this 
sharp morning, ran to help John drive their father's cows out into the road, ready 
to join the herd which the herdsman was collecting, to be taken out into the woods 
to pasture, beyond the common fence. He bore his gun, for he must watch vigi- 
lantly all day lest prowling bear or wolf molest his charge. In like manner a town 
shepherd took charge of all the sheep, which were folded at night, for safety, on 
the home lots. 

The night watch reported that the Mohawks were up and off to the westward 
with the first grey glimmer of morning. Everyone breathed easier that they were 
gone. Though no danger was apprehended from them, yet the very presence of 
Indians was uncomfortably suggestive. 

From the new house, the lively rap, rap of the hammers rang briskly out where 
the carpenters and John and and Isaac Graves, father and uncle of the would-be 
bridegroom, were early at work. But most of the men and large boys went out on 
the south meadow to work. 

At home, the women too were all busily at work baking, brewing, spinning, 
weaving, while their merry little ones ran and played on the greensward before the 
doors, unless they could do something to help, for even the youngest must early 
learn to be useful. 

Hannah, aided by Prudence, who, being a deft spinner, "spelled" her friend, 
thus turning off the work faster, finished her stint so early that soon after ten 
o'clock the girls were allowed to make their visit to Sarah Meekins. 

"But have a care," said Goodwife Coleman, "lest ye hinder Sarah, an she be at 
work. Good-wife Meekins is not one to countenance idling. Thou may'st ask 
Sarah to sup with us this afternoon, Hannah, and walk with thee and Thomas af- 
terwards to the ferry, with Pruda, an' her grandam suffereth her to come. Tarry 
there but an hour by the glass. Then come home to help me about the dinner." 

"I would I could go too," begged Sarah. 

"Mi, my little one," said her mother, "thou must stay with mother, to help 
mind Bethiah, while Hannah is gone. What could mother do without her little 
helper, pri'thee?" 

Goodwife Coleman picked up her wheel finger, and set her wheel loudly 
humming, while Sarah consoled herself by making a corn-cob puppet dressed in a 
handkerchief, to amuse both baby and herself. And afterwards John and Noah 
gave them a ride in a fine cart which John had made himself, by sawing wheels 
from a round stick of wood and placing a box on the axles joining these wheels. 

Sarah Meekins hail also been so unwontedly brisk and industrious this morn- 
ing that her grandmother, well pleased, graciously consented that she should 
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amuse herself with her girl friends for the hour they could stay, turning the hour 
glass, and setting it on the window sill, so they could readily see it. 

The girls went out doors, standing by the paling, where the yellow maple 
leaves were slowly sailing down in the mellow sunlight, debating what they 
should play. 

"Let us play hide and seek in the barn," proposed Sarah. "The mows are piled 
high now, far up into the roof, almost to the swallow holes." 

Hark! What sounds break upon the girls' ears from the north, without the pali- 
sade? The crack of muskets, wild outcries, piercing shrieks, above all other 
sounds the shrill, blood-curdling Indian war whoop! They stood chilled with hor- 
ror, the blood forsaking their cheeks. The tumult increased. Out of houses around 
poured the dismayed inhabitants, bewildered at the suddenness of this blow, not 
knowing what to do first. From the north came running in a few panting fugitives, 
women dragging their little ones by the hands or clasping them in their arms, too 
paralyzed by fright to gasp more than, "The savages! The savages! They be upon 
us!" " 

The palisade gates were hastily clapped to and fastened. The few old men at 
home and the women seized guns, preparing to defend themselves. 

Prudence, Hannah, and Sarah, like most of the children, fled to the cellar, 
where Hannah, half crazed with grief and fright, cried, "Oh my mother! My 
brothers and little sisters! They are outside! They will be slain! Oh, what can I 
do?" 

From outside the palisade were heard a little longer the dreadful sounds. Then 
thick columns of black smoke rose straight up in the clear air to the north, here, 
there, everywhere it seemed, defacing the serene blue of the September sky, and 
the stifling odor of burning wood, hay and grain filled the air. 

"The fiends are ravaging our pleasant places. Nought will be left of poor Hat- 
field," cried one and another. 

The expected onslaught on the palisade did not come. The war whoops, which 
had changed into yells of triumph, ceased. All was quiet outside the palisade, save 
the cruel crackling of the flames that seemed to be devouring the whole settlement 
without the gate. 

Now at the southern gate the trembling listeners heard the shouts of well 
known voices, those of the men and boys from the meadow, who, seeing the 
flames and smoke, hearing the turmoil, knowing but too well the direful cause, 
had run to the rescue. Quickly were they admitted, lest they be assailed. 

With guns in hand, these men went out the north gate, a few remaining on 
guard within the palisade, lest the crafty enemy be even then lying in wait for a 
chance to seize the fort when stripped of its defenders. By the lurid light of blaz- 
ing houses and barns, the men hurriedly seized the bodies of the dead and 
wounded scattered on the ground up the once pleasant street, bearing them within 
the palisade. Nothing was seen of the savage foe who in so short time had 
wrought such woe and havoc. 

Goodwife Obadiah Dickinson, though sorely wounded, and like one dis- 
tracted, moaned, in reply to questions: "The savages have gone, — gone away into 
the northern wilderness. And they have taken my husband and my little Daniel, — 
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they tore him even out of my arms, as I would have saved him, and they — " Here, 
mercifully, she fainted. Dr. Thomas Hastings came to minister to the afflicted 
woman. 

While he and some of the women cared for the wounded, and the bodies of the 
dead, which were laid out in the meeting house, the only public hall of the settle- 
ment, the men hastened out again to fight the flames, forming lines, and passing 
fire buckets from hand to hand from the wells. Deacon Coleman's barn, with all 
his crops, Obadiah Dickinson's house arid barn, and Samuel Kellogg' s, as also, 
farther north, Benjamin Wait's house and barn, were too nearly consumed to be 
saved; but several buildings which the Indians had kindled were saved by the tire- 
less workers. 

By what could be learned from the wounded survivors, the enemy had first 
fallen upon the four men at work on the new building, killing them; then a part, 
crossing the street, had attacked the helpless women and children in the adjoining 
houses of Philip Russell, Stephen Jennings, John Wells, and Deacon Coleman, all 
standing side by side, east of the highway and just north of the palisade, while the 
Indians remaining on the west side carried on the deadly work of destruction 
there. 

Soon the Hadley men came galloping in, having from over the river seen the 
flames and smoke and heard the tumult. Seizing their guns, they had come to the 
rescue as fast as their horses could bring them. 

When, at last, the enemy not appearing again, the aghast people could suffi- 
ciently collect themselves to take account of their losses, they found that twelve 
persons had been slain; the four men at work on the new house, Philip Russell's 
wife and her baby Stephen, Goodwife Coleman and her baby Bethiah, Samuel 
Kellogg' s wife and her baby Joseph, the wife of Samuel Belding, and Goodman 
Wells's little Elizabeth. The wounded were John Coleman, the wife and another 
daughter of John Wells, and Goodwife Dickinson, wife of Obadiah. 

Even more heartrending, perhaps, to their friends, than the sight of the scalped 
and mutilated bodies of the slain, was the thought of the missing, of those who 
had mysteriously vanished, leaving no sign. The dead were at least at rest; but 
who could imagine the hardships, the cruel tortures perhaps, of those dragged 
away into Indian captivity? 

Seventeen missing persons were supposed to be captives, all young wives and 
children of tender years, save Obadiah Dickinson, who had driven up with a load 
from the harvest field exactly in season to be overpowered and captured. The 
other captives were Hannah Jennings, with little Samuel and Hannah Gillett, her 
children by her former husband, Samuel Gillett, slain at Turner's Falls (Stephen 
Jennings having married the young widow but the previous May); Mary Foot, 
wife of Samuel Foot, and her two little children, Nathaniel and baby Mary ; Sarah 
and Noah Coleman, Benjamin Wait's wife Martha and his three little girls be- 
tween the ages of two and six; Obadiah Dickinson's little boy Daniel, and three 
other neighboring children, Samuel Kellogg, Abigail Allis, and Abigail Bar- 
tholomew. 
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The little children were mostly at play on the quiet street when this fierce on- 
slaught was made. The mothers, rushing out to their rescue, were either slain, or 
taken captive. 

Mr. Nathaniel Chauncey had but recently come to Hatfield from the Bay to fill 
the pulpit left vacant by the death of the young pastor, Mr. Hope Atherton, caused 
by his exposures and suffering after the battle of Turner's Falls. Mr. Chauncey 
was a graduate of Harvard College who had cheerfully, in a spirit of high devo- 
tion to God's service, accepted a call to minister on a scant salary to this handful 
of people afar in the western wilderness on the Connecticut. 

Well might he cry out, as he stood, pale and aghast among his stricken flock, 

"Destruction bath wasted us at noonday! We knew not the hour of our desola- 
tion! Our enemy hath come upon us as a thief in the night! Oh Lord, why standest 
Thou afar off? Hast Thou forgotten Thy people? Be not far from us! Stop not 
thine ears at our cry! Save Thy remnant, for vain is the help of man!" 
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CHAPTER II 

THE PURSUIT 

THE night after the assault, September 19th, 1677, the inhabitants held a 
meeting to consider what should be done in this terrible emergency. The first 
question was, who had wrought this ruin upon Hatfield? 

The universal opinion was expressed by Lieutenant William Allis, when he 
said, 

'" T is doubtless the Mohawks who have fallen upon us. In spite of their pro- 
fessions of friendliness, I boded no good from that treacherous band we harbored 
and fed but last night. 'Tis plain they were a scouting party, sent in to spy out our 
weakness. The main body lay hid in the woods, waiting the report of these emis- 
saries, and fell upon our unprotected settlement as soon as they knew the men 
were gone to their work. When I think of my sweet little grandchild in their 
clutches — " 

Lieutenant Allis' s voice choked. He could say no more. 

"Yea, 't is the bloody Mohawks," cried many voices. 

One impulse animated all, voiced by Benjamin Wait, who, half wild with grief 
and excitement, cried, "Let us follow hard on their track, if haply we may snatch 
our wives and little ones from their bloody hands while they yet breathe." 

That morning, Wait had left his happy, prosperous home, going peacefully out 
to his work, dreaming of no danger. In a few hours he had returned to find all 
gone; house, barn and crops burned, wife and children vanished. Wait was a noted 
Indian fighter. He had been one of the two guides who had led the English sol- 
diers to the battle of Turner's Falls, and in the retreat he had brought back in 
safety those who followed him. The Indians were known to cherish a special spite 
towards him. 

"Let us lose not a moment," cried Stephen Jennings. "The quicker we are off, 
the better." 

Deacon Coleman, almost crazed by his terrible losses, was as one out of his 
senses, unable to give any counsel. The other Hatfield men wore of a mind with 
Wait and Jennings. But Sergeant John Hawks, who headed the Hadley men, a 
hold, resolute man, experienced in Indian warfare, counselled caution. 

"I blame you not, friends," he said. "I feel, with you, that no time must be lost 
in rescuing these tender ones from the heathen dogs, ere they tear and rend them. 
But we must do naught rashly. We know not the number of the enemy. The Mo- 
hawks are as crafty as fierce. Their venturesomeness showeth them to be out in 
force. Goodwives Wells and Dickinson, so well as can be made out from their dis- 
tracted cries and moans, speak of an army of savages falling upon them. We are at 
best but a handful of men here in Hadley and Hatfield. If we go forth, leaving our 
plantations defenseless, it may be to their total destruction. The main body of In- 
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dians may be even now in the woods on the mountains around, ready to pounce 
upon our exposed plantations the moment their spies see us well off to the north- 
ward. We must proceed cautiously." 

During the latter part of King Philip's War, about nine hundred soldiers had 
been quartered in the little settlements in Hampshire County; four hundred from 
the Bay towns, and five hundred, including many friendly Mohegan Indians, from 
Connecticut Colony. After Philip's death the previous August, and the dispersing 
or slaughter of his forces, the war being considered ended, these soldiers from 
abroad had been ordered home. A few garrison soldiers were left until after har- 
vest. 

The precautions taken by the Hadley people the previous summer in harvest- 
ing, show at once the small number of able-bodied men, and the caution felt nec- 
essary. It was ordered that during the "cutting and inning of corn and grass," in 
Hockanum and Fort Meadows, "all the garrison soldiers and eight inhabitants 
should be left" to secure the town as a garrison every day; and that "not less than 
forty, or more than fifty men should presume to labor in Hockanum or Fort 
Meadow as to harvest work," this number to be disposed of, "in the best manner 
for their security." This armed body of men were to work alternate days, first in 
Hockanum or Fort Meadow, then in Great Meadow. After harvest, even the few 
garrison soldiers had been withdrawn, and these remote settlements were left to 
protect themselves. 

The Hatfield people realized the force of Sergeant Hawks' s advice. No good, 
and much harm might be done by rash action. After further consultation, it was 
decided to dispatch messengers forthwith to Major Pynchon at Springfield, mili- 
tary commander of the valley, asking him to summon aid from Connecticut Col- 
ony, easier of access than the Bay settlements, which lay a hundred miles away 
across an unbroken wilderness. The men of both Hatfield and Hadley remained 
armed that night, on the alert for assault at any moment. The hills and mountains 
around, so beautiful in their autumn glories, might shelter in their seemingly 
peaceful shades hundreds of bloodthirsty savages, waiting to descend in fury upon 
the helpless settlements, under cover of the darkness. 

Among the first to speed over from Hadley had been Goodman Ellis. As he 
was quietly plowing in Hadley north meadow, suddenly the crack of muskets, the 
faintly heard but unmistakable Indian war whoop smote his ears, and looking to 
the north, amazed and aghast, he had seen thick columns of black smoke pouring 
up against the clear sky over Hatfield. Hurriedly unhitching White Bess from the 
plough, and seizing his gun, kept ever close at hand, he had galloped in hot haste 
to the ferry, his heart crying out within, 

"My Pruda! my child! my sweet daughter! Save, oh Lord! Save, I beseech 
thee!" 

Goodwife Ellis suffered untold agony until at last she saw her husband riding 
down Hadley street, Pruda safe behind him, clasping her father's waist, a look of 
deadly terror blanching the young face. 

"Oh, my child, my child! Ne'er will I suffer thee again out of my sight, since 
the Lord hath mercifully restored thee to me!" cried Goodwife Ellis. 
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With Goodman Ellis rode Sergeant Hawks, and behind him was another wan, 
pitiful face, that of young Hannah Coleman. 

"I have brought this motherless child to tarry under our roof, Experience," 
said Goodman Ellis. 

"I will be as a mother to thee, my poor child. Thou shalt be to me as my own 
Pruda," said Goodwife Ellis, tenderly taking down from the pommel the trem- 
bling Hannah, so weak with fright she was hardly able to dismount unaided. 

None of the Hatfield people living outside the palisades dared return to their 
own dwellings. Under the escort of vigilant armed men, some ventured to go out 
and bring back such articles of clothing, bedding, or furniture as were not burned 
and could be hurriedly gathered. Some went over the river to stay with Hadley 
friends, but many huddled into the now crowded houses within the palisades, 
where they were made heartily welcome. 

John Ellis was one of the party, who rode off that afternoon under command 
of Sergeant Hawks through the woods to Springfield, bearing tidings to Major 
Pynchon of the calamity that had befallen Hatfield. Again John rode along the 
woodland path he had traversed with his cousin Sam, years ago, it seemed, in 
such different mood. Silently, every instant on guard, listening with strained ears 
to the slightest unusual sound, the file of armed men rode on, entering the north 
gate of Springfield palisade long after dark. 

Major Pynchon at once despatched a trusty messenger to ride post haste to 
Hartford, asking that soldiers be sent up to aid in the pursuit and rescue of the 
captives. Prompt was the response. Without delay a company of fifty men, under 
Captain Thomas Watts, made a forced march from Hartford. At Hatfield, they 
were joined by Sergeant John Hawks and others, and the next night but one after 
the assault this body of men went out of Hatfield's north gate, following the In- 
dian trail. 

As they went on, the trail was but too plainly marked by the tracks of many 
feet, some those of tiny children's shoes. Sometimes a bit of cloth clung to a 
bramble. John Ellis picked up a little cap lying beside the trail. 

'"T is my little Nathaniel's cap," said Samuel Foot, looking fondly at the worn 
cap, with teardimmed eyes. "Here is the patch where his careful mother clouted it, 
but two days since. He burned his cap at a little bonfire he and Samuel Kellogg 
made. Poor Mary! She scolded him soundly for his carelessness, and now, poor 
woman, she knoweth not whether the child hath a cap on his head or no. Let us 
hasten," he said, putting the little cap tenderly into his doubtlet's breast. 

"I tremble to think on the fate of the poor handful at Deerfield," said John 
Hawks. '"Tis not likely the savages o'erlooked such easy prey." 

But too soon these forebodings were verified. As the band of men, passing Mt. 
Wequamps (Sugarloaf), marched on through the silent south meadow, where the 
only sound was the clear waters of the Pocumtuck rippling over the pebbles of 
some shallow, or the whirring upward of a wild bird scared from its thicket by this 
invasion of its solitude, the anxious eyes of the gazers were greeted by no smoke 
rising from the plateau under the shadow of Mt. Pocumtuck, where the settlement 
had again been begun. 
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Marching up into what had been the street, they found only blackened ruins on 
the deserted, desolate spot, whose appalling silence was tragic. A plainly marked 
trail led from the ruined settlement eastward towards Mt. Pocumtuck. 

"Would yon mountain could speak and tell us what it hath looked upon," said 
Lieutenant Allis, gazing up at the mountain, rising steep and rocky before them. 

The mountain, shaggy and dark with primeval forest, seemed to frown forbid- 
dingly down upon the insignificant band of men crawling ant-like along its base, 
as though it would say: 

"I reveal not my secrets to the puny race of men. The sky and I talk together. 
But we keep our own counsel." 

A little out of the settlement the party found the body of a dead man lying 
prone beside the trail. 

'"Tis John Root!" exclaimed Stephen Belding, who had hastened to the spot. 

"Poor Mehitable!" said Sergeant Hawks. 

"Who will venture to break this sore tidings to her, twice widowed by the 
hands of savages!" 

Mehitable Hinsdale, whose first husband, Samuel Hinsdale, was slain at 
Bloody Brook, left with a family of young children needing a home and a father's 
care, had recently married John Root of Northampton, and he had but lately gone 
up to Deerfield to build a home for his family on Mehitable's lot, where had stood 
her former house, like this, burned by the Indians. 

Root's scalped and mutilated body was hastily buried in the forest beside the 
path, and the party pressed on, over the mountain. On its eastern side they found 
the spot where the Indians had evidently camped the first night. Going on, they 
found that the savages had crossed the Connecticut at the mouth of the Pocum- 
tuck. 

With difficulty the men forded this river, half wading, half swimming, holding 
their guns aloft to keep them dry. On the opposite shore, Benjamin Wait called 
attention to some trees, from which strips of bark had been peeled. 

"Lo, here is the savages' record of their bloody work," he said. "Seven men 
and six women slain — the monsters glory e'en in the babes slain — and twenty 
captives," said Wait, reading the rude hieroglyphics cut on the bare trunks of the 
trees. 

The path still trended north. 

"Doubtless the savages made for Squakeag (Northfield), ever a favorite camp- 
ing place with them," said Hawks. 

"Pray God we o'ertake them there," said Wait. 

When Peskeompskut (Turners) Falls was reached, the trail disappeared. Evi- 
dently the Indians had here crossed the Connecticut again, perhaps to mislead 
their pursuers. Captain Watts was about to order his men to follow, when Ser- 
geant Hawks suggested, 

"Captain, an thou wilt hearken to me, thou wilt not bid us ford this great river 
needlessly. An I mistake not, this crossing and re-crossing is but a sly Indian trick 
to throw us off the scent and waste our time. If we keep on along this eastern 
shore, I'll wager we shall soon strike their trail again." 
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The wisdom of this advice was manifest when, a little below Squakeag, they 
again found the Indian trail, trending plainly from the river off across the mead- 
ows towards the plateau where the former settlement had stood. 

Sergeant Hawks and Benjamin Wait were detailed as scouts, to go on and spy 
out the land. 

Cautiously sheltering themselves behind trees, the two men crept nearer and 
nearer the plateau. It was deserted. But there were evident traces of recent occupa- 
tion. Poking open the ashes of the campfire, Wait cried, "Here is a brand still 
smoking!" 

"We are hot on their heels then," said Hawks. 

"We'll soon have them." 

When the scouts returned with this good news, Captain Watts and his men ea- 
gerly pressed on to the deserted village site, still marked by blackened ruins and 
cellar holes. 

So hot had been the pursuit, that it was now only September 22d, but the third 
day since the assault. The men were much exhausted by the rapid march, espe- 
cially the Connecticut soldiers. Yet all, encouraged by the belief that they were 
now near the enemy, were eager to push on with all possible speed. 

But now they encountered a new difficulty. Even the most skilled in Indian 
warfare could find no trail leading out from Squakeag. There were many scattered 
footsteps, in every direction, but no well defined trail. The Indians had gone, but 
whither? 

"The rascals, who are as cunning as Satan himself, their father, have played 
one of their sly tricks upon us," said Sergeant Hawks. "Knowing doubtless 
through their scouts that we were hot on their track, they have divided into many 
small bands, scattering in every direction, to throw us off their scent." 

"Hang 'em!" said Captain Watts, "I believe thou art right. We might as well 
hunt a needle in a haymow, as Indians in the woods without any trail." 

In this uncertainty, the pursuers still kept on along the east bank of the Con- 
necticut, into that vast northern wilderness which is now Vermont, the haunt of 
wild beasts, through whose dense forests and across whose huge mountains and 
wild rushing streams lay the Indians' path to Canada. 

In penetrating this wild region, Captain Watts used every precaution against 
surprise. His men marched in Indian file, about a rod apart. Should any one be 
attacked, all were to seek the shelter of trees, and defend themselves Indian fash- 
ion. This march was continued until the company were, as they judged, about 
forty miles above Hadley [Vernon, VT], and still no trace of the enemy appeared. 

'"T is my belief we are wasting precious time in a wild goose chase," said 
Benjamin Wait. '"T is plain the Mohawks have struck off somewhere west to- 
wards the Hudson." 

All agreed in this opinion, and, facing about, the company returned to Hat- 
field, where they were welcomed with mingled feelings. The days of their ab- 
sence, to those who had sons or husbands in the company, had been long and 
heavy with anxious dread, lest they never be seen again. 
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Now they had returned in safety. But where were the missing ones, whom 
they had sought? Utter despair threatened to overwhelm the mourning hearts of 
the captives' friends. 




Plan of Albany 1695 
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CHAPTER III 

A FRUITLESS QUEST 

THERE was one man in Hatfield whose indomitable will and strong love for his 
family would not suffer him to sink down into the apathy of hopeless despair. 
Rather was he spurred on to more desperate effort. 

"Until I am convinced that my wife and children are actually slain, I'll rest 
not, night or day, till I rescue them," said Benjamin Wait. 

His pastor, Mr. Nathaniel Chauncey, had come to offer such consolation as he 
might, after the return of Captain Watts 's company from their vain march to the 
north. 

"Goodman Wait, the Lord's hand hath been laid heavily on thee and thine. I 
trust thou hast no feeling of rebellion, that thou wilt endeavor to bear this awful 
dispensation with meek submission and patience," said the minister. 

"In truth, worshipful Mr. Chauncey," replied Wait, "I can be as patient as an- 
other, when there's naught else for it. 'What cannot be cured, must be endured,' 
wisely saith the adage. But to my mind this is no season for dumb patience. 'T is a 
time to be up and doing, by night and by day, till we bring home the poor cap- 
tives." 

"But what can be done?" asked the minister. "The pursuit was vain, and none 
knoweth whither in the vast outlying wilderness the captives have been taken." 

'"Tis my belief the bloody Mohawks have borne them eastward, to their vil- 
lages beyond the Hudson, and tomorrow, God willing, I set off for Albany in 
quest of them. I'll ne'er give up the quest till I see them safe under my own roof 
again," said Wait, his eyes flashing with the intensity of his resolve. 

"God be with thee, friend, and help thee," said the minister, "and enable thee 
to bear up at last, an all thy efforts prove in vain, as I sorely apprehend." 

The next morning Wait rode out of Hatfield, on the Northampton road. From 
Northampton there was a fair path for horses to Westfield. From thence a rude 
bridle path, the old Indian trail, followed up the Westfield river, then struck off 
through the region where now lie Blandford and Sheffield, crossing Hoosac 
Mountain, going down into the Hudson Valley, and through Kinderhook to Al- 
bany. This was the Albany road for nearly a century. 

At Westfield Wait left his horse. A strong, vigorous man could make better 
progress over the rough path beside the brawling Westfield on foot than on horse- 
back. A horse must go at a walk. The path ascended amongst the wild hills 
through which the Westfield rushed down over its stony bed on its impetuous way 
to the Connecticut. Often obstacles were met; a fallen tree lodged across the path, 
a gully washed out by mountain torrents, rocks dislodged from overhanging 
heights. A traveller could wend his way more easily and with less delay around 
these obstructions on foot, than on horseback. 
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Gun in hand, every sense keenly on the alert, Wait travelled rapidly along this 
mountain path, the only white man in all that wilderness. He hardly felt his loneli- 
ness, so actively was his mind working, preoccupied by the thought of his lost 
family, his determination to save them at all hazards. He might truly have said 
with Paul, "This one thing I do." 

At night he camped near the stream, built a fire to frighten away the wild 
beasts whose howls and cries he heard in the forest around, and cooked by it any 
small game he had been fortunate enough to shoot during the day, piecing out the 
slender meal with portions of the carefully husbanded provision brought from 
Hatfield. Then, commending himself to the care of the ever present Father, he 
wrapped around him the homespun blanket which by day he bore knapsack fash- 
ion on his shoulders, and lay down to sleep, his gun ready to his hand. 

Almost before the first bird began uneasily to twitter its morning song, he was 
up and away, pressing on to the west. Happy was the moment when, at last, from 
a turn in the mountain path, through a gap in the forest, he caught a glimpse far 
below of a broad river gleaming in the sun. 

'"Tis the Hudson! Soon," cried his glad heart, "I shall know where my wife 
and children are, mayhap may e'en lay eyes on them. How rejoiced they will be!" 

Animated by such bright hopes, in another day Wait was crossing the Hudson, 
over the ferry from Greenbush, so called from the thick forest of primeval pines 
surrounding the tiny settlement. 

Wait looked with great interest at Fort Albany, this famous settlement afar in 
the wilderness, except Jamestown the oldest in the country, the old Fort Orange of 
the Dutch, re-christened Fort Albany by the English on their occupation. He had 
never before seen such an imposing fortress. 

This fort, close neighbor to the fierce Five Nations, the great trading post for 
furs, had evidently been planned above all for security against Indian or French 
attack. The houses of the settlement were built compactly within a strong fortifi- 
cation, a stout palisade of large pine logs, set closely side to side; logs a foot or 
more thick, sharpened at the top, and planted well into the ground, above which 
they rose eight or ten feet. On the east, the palisade ran so near the Hudson that its 
waters lapped against it. 

In this palisade were six gates, two on the river ride, three on the northerly 
side, and one to the south. Two of the northern gates were guarded by block- 
houses, and along the southern wall stood three more blockhouses. On the west 
lay a high hill. Two sides of the palisade ran up this hill from the river, meeting 
almost in a point near the hill's summit. Here was built the fort proper, a strong 
structure with four flankers or bastions, the northwest being of stone. Great guns 
were mounted on this fort, commanding the approach in all directions. 

"Verily, neither Mohawks nor French will speedily capture this strong fort," 
thought Wait, as he climbed the steep street towards it. 

With interest he looked about him at the low houses so foreign-looking in his 
eyes, often built of brick brought from Holland, with tiled roofs, and high pointed 
gables in front. 

"The settlement hath an air of substance that augureth well for the thrift of the 
Dutchmen," he thought. 
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The sturdy little Dutch children playing in the street looked with wonder at 
this stranger, whose rough clothes bore plain marks of toiling through forests, 
wading streams, and sleeping on the ground, whose sad, set face gave a touch of 
grimness to his aspect half frightening the little ones. 

But Wait, a kind hearted man, fond of children, patted the head of one of the 
little girls, saying, 

"Play on, little maid. Thou need'st have no fear of me. Thou mindest me of 
my little Martha," he added with tears in his eyes, as he passed on. 

Wait at once sought an interview with Captain Salisbury, the English com- 
mander at Fort Albany. The jealousy and ill feeling between the New York and 
New England settlements, dating back to the old troubles with the Dutch, had 
been aggravated by disputes over the boundary line. 

Captain Salisbury gave Wait but a cold reception. 

"Verily, I could almost believe this topping red-coat thinketh us of Hatfield 
served as we deserve, an he spoke his whole mind," thought Wait, indignantly, as 
the Captain listened coldly to his story, with little expression of sympathy. 

But he was strong in his assertions that the Mohawks, who were under his ju- 
risdiction, had not been out on the war path in the direction of the Connecticut 
Valley, and was finally able to furnish convincing proof to Wait of this fact, and 
also that no such body of white captives had been borne Albany way. He conde- 
scended to give Wait a letter to Major Pynchon asserting these facts, and profess- 
ing his sympathy in Hatfield's Calamity, and his "great forwardness to do what 
possibly in him lay" in making inquiries, or rendering other aid. 

Wait hastened back to Springfield with this letter. Nought delayed him. The 
clear, sharp mornings, when he woke to find his beard and blanket sparkling with 
white frost, were like whip and spur to his resolve as he strode swiftly on. But 
when he woke dripping, and must toil along with the cold autumn rain driving in 
his face all day, still on he went, with equal speed. 

The morning of October 4th he stood in the great hall of the Pynchon mansion 
in Springfield, before the Major. 

"Then 'twas not the Maquas who fell upon you," said the Major, refolding 
Captain Salisbury's letter. 

"Nay," said Wait. "I am now convinced that the enemy were from Canada, 
perchance set upon us by the connivance of their allies, the French. 

I cannot doubt that our poor wives and children are being dragged off some- 
where through the northern wilderness to Canada." 

"A direful, disastrous Providence! 'Tis terrible to think on their sorrowful 
condition. But what can'st thou do further?" 

"I am off this day to the Bay," said Wait. "I will to Boston, and ask the gov- 
ernment's aid, that I may go to Canada in pursuit of our poor lost ones." 

"Would'st go to Canada?" asked Pynchon, amazed. '"Tis an incredible dis- 
tance, through an unknown wilderness that no New Englishman's foot hath e'er 
traversed. Thou may'st perish by the way." 

"That weighs not with me," said Wait. "What is life worth to me, an my good 
wife be slain, my little daughters grow up to be Indian squaws? My blood boils at 
the thought!" 
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"Since thou art so resolved on this hazardous attempt, I will give thee a letter 
to the Governor, and do all in my power to further thy desperate undertaking. May 
God prosper and preserve thee!" With Major Pynchon's letter, Wait hurried on to 
Hatfield, where his safe return was greeted with joy by the people. They gathered 
eagerly around to hear his story. 

When he hurriedly told the result of his trip to Albany, and announced his 
purpose of riding forthwith to the Bay, to seek aid in a journey to Canada, his 
hearers were divided between wonder and admiration. His undaunted courage and 
resolve revived their downcast hearts. 

"I thank God for thy resolve, Benjamin," said young Stephen Jennings. "An 
thou goest to Canada, thou shalt not go alone. I go with thee." 

"Gladly will I have thy company," said Wait. 

"I would we had surety that the captives have really been taken to Canada," 
said Lieutenant Allis. 

"I believe it, though I know naught save the fact that they are not among the 
Mohawks," said Wait. 

Mr. Chauncey hastily drew up a petition to the Governor and Council, craving 
aid for Wait in his efforts to redeem the captives. This was signed by the leading 
men of Hatfield. Meantime everyone hastened to bring food, and do everything 
possible to help fit Wait for his long and lonely journey. A fresh horse was fur- 
nished him, and the afternoon of October 4th he rode out of the south gate of Hat- 
field palisade for Hadley, where he took the Bay Path east, followed by the 
prayers of the anxious little settlement. 

That night, as every night, the watchmen pacing up and down Hadley street 
were listening for the least unusual sight or sound which might indicate the ap- 
proach of the stealthy foe. John Ellis and Stephen Belding belonged to the north 
squadron, whose turn it was to serve that night. 

It was a dark, cloudy night, not a star in sight. 

The rising wind, which threatened a coming storm, sent the ripened leaves fly- 
ing down in rustling drifts, and roared through the half bare branches, tossing and 
rasping them against each other tumultuously. 

John Ellis, whose beat had brought him close to the palisade's northern gate, 
thought within himself, 

"Verily, I must be on my guard, and strain my ears wider than ever, to hear 
aught above this wind's roaring. The Indians creep in upon us so stealthily. 'T is a 
night well suited to their purposes." 

At that instant, he seemed to hear a noise outside the gate. He stopped, listen- 
ing. Yes, he certainly heard a faint rapping at the barred gate, and a call or cry, he 
could not tell what. . 

"A shrewd Indian plot to entice us to open tl? gate unto them, no doubt," 
thought John. 

He hastened to report to Samuel Boltwood, who was in command of the north 
watch that night. Boltwood summoned the rest of the squadron, and they clus- 
tered inside the gate, guns cocked, ready for instant use. The fumbling rap at the 
gate came again, and a cry in a faint voice, which seemed to be, as heard above 
the wind, 
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"Help! Help, or I perish!" 

"It is surely the voice of an Englishman," said Boltwood. "Stand close by, 
men, while I unfasten the gate." 

Boltwood held a pine knot torch in his hand. Opening the gate a crack, and 
peering out by the flaring torchlight, he dimly saw a man lying in a heap close to 
the gate, a pale-faced man. 

Boltwood cautiously opened the gate a trifle wider. With a sweeping glance 
around lest a band of Indians lying in ambush pounce upon them and force the 
gate, John Ellis and Stephen sprang out, seized the limp form, and pulled it within 
the gate, which was hurriedly barred behind them. 

Flashing the torchlight on his deathlike face, the group bent over the man. 

'"T is Benoni Stebbins!" they cried joyfully. Instantly, into every mind, 
flashed this thought, 

"Now we shall know for a surety where the captives are." 

Young Benoni Stebbins, but twenty-two, son of John Stebbins of Northamp- 
ton, who, since the abandonment of Deerfield plantation, had dwelt with his fa- 
ther, was well known by his Hadley and Hatfield neighbors. The handfuls of peo- 
ple in these neighboring settlements often met on lecture and court days, at train- 
ings, and on various business, and knew each other as intimately as if of one plan- 
tation. 

Stebbins had lately married Mary Broughton of Northampton, the young 
widow of James Bennet slain at Turner's Falls, and, like Root, had gone up to 
Deerfield to build a home for his bride, on the lot of his father, in the center of the 
old set tlement. Undoubtedly he had been carried off captive by the same band 
that fell upon Hatfield. He could tell where the captives were. 

But at present Stebbins was too exhausted to talk. The excited men of the 
north squadron bore him to the house of Mr. Russell, who hurried down when he 
heard loud imperative raps resounding on his door in the stillness of the night, in- 
wardly bracing himself with prayer for strength to meet he knew not what sudden 
calamity. 

Anxiety was changed to joy and gratitude when he saw Benoni Stebbins. 
Stebbins was nearly starved, having eaten nothing for two days and a half. Not 
until he was somewhat revived by stimulants and small portions of food, carefully 
given at intervals, was he questioned. 

"Who were your captors?" 

"Our old neighbors, the Norwottucks and Pooumtucks, save one Narragansett, 
under lead of one Ashpelon. They came from Canada three months since, on a 
hunting expedition." 

"And where are our poor captivated ones?" asked Mr. Russell. 

"Afar up the Great River. The savages mean to carry them to Canada, but now 
they are camped beside the river, many miles up." 

"And are they all living?" 

"Yea, when I left all were alive." 

"Thank God for that! Benjamin Wait was right. 'T is as he said. But now we 
know for a surety. We no longer grope in the dark," said one and another. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ESCAPED CAPTIVE'S STORY. 

AFTER some further questioning, Benoni was suffered to take the rest which his 
utter exhaustion made imperative. The magistrates and leading men of Hadley 
were called up, and a letter was written to Major Pynchon, with the important tid- 
ings brought in by Stebbins. Messengers were at once despatched with this letter 
to Springfield. 

Others hastened over the river to bear the great news of Stebbins' s return. The 
excitement was intense at actually hearing from the captives, and knowing at last 
where they were. Great as was the relief of their friends, compared with the previ- 
ous dread uncertainty, almost greater was the agony of knowing that tenderly 
loved friends and children were suffering such misery, and being borne far away 
to Canada. 

Everyone's first thought was, 

"Would that Benjamin Wait could have known this ere he left!" 

But Stebbins came in the evening of October 4th, when Wait, leaving the pre- 
vious afternoon, was already miles away, pressing on as fast as his horse could 
travel along the Bay Path east. There was no telegraph, no mail, no way to let him 
know news of such intense interest to him. 

As soon as he was able to go, Benoni Stebbins was taken over to his father's 
in Northampton, where his parents and his young wife, Mary, received him with 
gladness and gratitude unbounded. 

"Our son was lost and is found. He was dead and is alive again!" cried Good- 
man Stebbins, his tear-dimmed eyes resting on the wasted form of the son he had 
despaired of ever again seeing in the flesh. "Praise be to Him to whom alone 
praise belongeth!" 

"Ah, Benoni," said Mary, her swollen eyes and worn young face showing 
what she had suffered, "I have been as one distraught. Tears have been my meat, 
day and night, when I despaired of e'er seeing thee again. Can it be that 'tis verily 
thy hand I hold?" 

"Well might ye all think to see me no more," said Benoni. '"T was but one 
chance in a thousand. 

I escaped as by the skin of my teeth. When I am stronger, I have a wondrous 
tale to tell of God's mercy in opening a door for my escape." 

The men who had returned to Deerfield with John Root and Benoni Stebbins, 
to begin rebuilding its waste places, were Quentin Stockwell, and old Sergeant 
Plympton, who hoped to make here a modest home for himself and old wife Jane, 
where they might end their days in peace. Such entire security was felt from In- 
dian attack, that Samuel Russell, a boy of eight, son of Philip Russell of Hatfield, 
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and grandson of Mr. Russell of Hadley, had been allowed to go up to Deerfield 
with these old neighbors and friends, to enjoy a few days of camp life, and play 
about the new buildings progressing so rapidly. The returning settlers had planted 
their old fields in the spring, and had with them a number of horses, to aid in cul- 
tivation, and also for pasturage on the rank but sweet wild grass covering the rich 
meadow land. 

Benoni said that on the evening of September 19th, having worked till dusk, 
he and Sergeant Plympton were preparing to cook their supper by a camp-fire 
built in front of the new house which John Root was erecting on lot 14. The fire 
blazed up brightly in the dusk, illuminating the white frames of the new buildings, 
and the faces of the men, tired yet happy, hopefully thinking of the pleasant 
homes in this beautiful and promising region, in which, before another winter, 
they would be settled with their families. Stockwell and Stebbins had gone to 
tether some of the horses near Stockwell' s house, farther north. 

Little Samuel, fascinated as children always are by the fire, had lit a pine 
splinter and was waving it quickly round and round, painting a vivid circle of red 
on the darkness. 

"Tomorrow, when Benoni rides down to Hatfield for supplies, thou must ride 
home behind him, my lad," said Sergeant Plympton, kindly. "Thy mother 
charged us not to keep thee over long." 

"I don't want to go back," said Samuel. "I like camping far better than living 
in a house in Hatfield." 

"Thou wilt have thy fill of rough life one of these days, when thou art of age 
to go on the train band, and must take thy turn scouting in the wilderness," said 
the Sergeant. "But the best place for young chicks is under the old hen's wing. 
Come now, toast this fish for me, which by good luck I caught in the Pocumtuck 
this afternoon. See how .carefully thou can'st brown it for our supper." 

Well pleased with this task, Samuel took the sharpened stick on which the fish 
was stuck, and held it close to the hot blaze. 

"It smelleth savory," he said, as an odor of broiled fish filled the evening air. 

Suddenly, out of the encircling darkness, on every side at once, rang a horrible 
din of yells and whoops. Before the astounded men could reach their guns, in the 
fancied security not kept near by, fierce painted Indians leaped into the circle of 
firelight on all sides, whooping, firing guns, and seizing the two men and Samuel 
almost before they realized their danger. 

Stockwell and Stebbins, hearing the uproar where they were, near Stockwell' s 
house, plunged into the thickets of a swamp behind the house, hoping to escape 
notice. But the Indians had seen them when spying from their ambush before 
making the attack, and pursued the men, firing repeatedly at them. 

Stockwell slumped and fell in the miry swamp. 

An Indian rushed at him with uplifted tomahawk to finish him, supposing him 
wounded and unable to travel. But quickly regaining his feet, Stockwell drew a 
pistol, — unloaded, as it happened, — and pointing it at his assailant, held him at 
bay. 
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"Yield, and thou shalt have no hurt, Goodman Stockwell," said the Indian, in 
whom Stockwell then recognized Squiskegan, one of the Norwottucks, formerly 
an old neighbor at the Indian fort in Hatfield. 

"The woods are full of Indians," continued Squiskegan. "The Indians have 
slain and burned all Hatfield. Yield and save thy life." 

Stockwell saw that he had no choice, especially as two more Indians, one of 
whom he recognized as Wequanunco, joined Squiskegan, all three falling on him 
at once and dragging him back with Stebbins, whom they had also captured, to 
Stockwell' s house, already in flames, the Indians having seized brands from the 
camp fire and set fire to all the new buildings, ravaging and plundering by the red 
glare glowing on the night clouds above, and lighting up with ruddy hue the dark 
mountain side. 

Squiskegan now commanded Stockwell, 

"Take the squaw horse and bring her away," pointing to an old horse tied to an 
elm sapling near by, whose frantic plunges and pulling had not enabled her to 
break her stout halter. 

Stockwell was on the alert for a possible chance to escape. 

"I cannot get away on this old nag," he thought. "Would they might send me 
for my own young horses. I 'd gallop off to the south and take my chances. 

At this instant, his captors bade him secure his own horses. 

"Now is my chance," thought Stockwell. 

But he found it impossible even to get near his horses, much less catch them, 
they being wild with fright, not only at the whoops and yells of the Indians, but 
also at their very presence, which the cattle and horses of white settlers seemed 
instinctively to fear. Often during the Indian wars was the presence of lurking In- 
dians betrayed to settlers by frightened cattle running in from the woods. 

Stockwell was helpless. His hands were pinioned behind his back, and he was 
joined to the little band of captives, all pinioned in like fashion. Little Samuel was 
sobbing with terror. 

"Hush thee, lad," said Sergeant Plympton softly. "Our only chance now is to 
put on a brave face, and show no fear, make no moans. Any display of weakness 
is sure to anger the Indians and cause them to slay us." 

The captives had but just received a fearful warning in the slaughter of Root, 
who had resisted violently, in his struggle for life and freedom. Little Samuel 
choked back his sobs, and trudged on in sorrowful silence in the dark behind the 
sergeant, stumbling with his pinioned hands along the rough and rocky mountain 
side, whither the Indians took their captives. 

Their whooping and noise had been terrible during the attack and plundering. 
But as Wequanunco was binding Stebbins' s arms, he had asked, "Have any 
Maquas been here lately?" 

"Yea, but a few days ago, a band passed through here, who cannot now be far 
away," said Stebbins. 

Ashpelon, the leader of the band, seemed startled at this news. He at once 
gave orders to depart. Silently, in a quiet contrasting strangely with their recent 
uproar, the Indians glided away in the darkness. 
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When a mile or more from the site of Deerfield settlement, over on the eastern 
side of the mountain, to the prisoner's surprise they heard voices in the darkness. 
Then they dimly saw a large company of persons clustered together in the forest, 
as if awaiting their approach. Was it another band of Indians? 

Yes, more Indians, but their incredulous ears also heard English speech, in 
voices that seemed, familiar. 

"Is it thou and thy comrades from Deerfield, Quentin Stockwell, that join this 
sorrowful band?" faintly asked a woman's voice. 

"What! is 't thou, Martha Wait?" exclaimed Stockwell, recognizing the voice. 

"Yea, yea, the worse for me. 'T is I, Martha Wait, and my little ones, and 
many more unhappy ones from Hatfield, snatched away to destruction in a mo- 
ment this day," said the woman in feeble tones, exhausted not only by fright and 
shock, but by the twelve miles walked from Hatfield that afternoon, often bearing 
her two year old Sarah in her arms, comforting and helping as she could her little 
Martha, but four years old, and Mary, aged six. 

With sorrow did Stockwell and his fellow captives learn that so many of their 
old Hatfield neighbors were their fellow sufferers. Yet there was a certain sense of 
comfort in the companionship of friends, in the sound of English voices. 

Silence was now commanded by their masters, and they were marched "in 
dark and dismal ways" somewhat further, where the Indians halted for the night 
"in a dismal place of wood." All the captives were kept bound that night, and 
slept not, unless from sheer exhaustion, in their strange lodging on the ground un- 
der the glittering stars, this cold October night. 

The Indians, fearful of pursuit by the whites, as well as of possible assault by 
their dreaded foes, the Mohawks, were on the alert all night for enemies, scatter- 
ing about in .the woods, keeping in touch with each other by strange cries and 
calls, imitating owls, wolves, wild cats, and panthers. 

In this forlorn band of captives there were fourteen little children under nine 
years old, four being babies of but two or three. These little ones found a certain 
poor sense of comfort and warmth in cuddling close to their mothers, as the fear- 
ful cries rang dismally through the dark forest around. A child that can say "fa- 
ther" or "mother," is not wholly desolate. But the Coleman children, the two 
Samuels, and the two Abigails, had not even this refuge. Obadiah Dickinson, fa- 
ther and mother at once to his own little one, and others of the grown captives, 
tried to comfort and help these desolate children so far as they were permitted by 
their masters, and by the cruel circumstances. Who can tell what tearful cries for 
help went up that night from the hearts of these despairing mothers, these men 
facing suffering and hardship not to be imagined, possibly a cruel death? 

The wretched night was over at last. In the earliest grey of dawn the captives 
were marched swiftly on, with no food, no thought of a breakfast, down to the 
shore of the Connecticut, striking it at the mouth of the Pocumtuck. The wide, 
bright river, so familiar a part of their home life at Hatfield, looked strange and 
dreary to their sad eyes here afar in the wilderness, where it flowed between dense 
forests, or meadows breast high with coarse, rank, wild grass, sedge and reeds, 
whence loons flew up with startled cry. 
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Here the captives were surprised by the appearance of seven squaws belong- 
ing to the Indian party, who had followed the warriors on the river in canoes. In 
these the white women and children were paddled across the river, but the captive 
men were obliged to wade or swim like the Indians. 

When safely over the river, as the scouts sent back on the late war path re- 
ported that no English were yet in pursuit, the Indians halted for two hours, that 
ten of their number might go back to Deerfield for any plunder overlooked in the 
haste and darkness of the night. While these were gone Ashpelon improved the 
time by stripping the bark from several trees on the river's margin, and inscribing 
on these bare spots the number of English his band had slain and captured. To this 
record he affixed the "totem" of his tribe, a "beaver," and his own private mark. 
Whatever roving Indians happened to light on this record, would read and know 
the whole story, and so Ashpelon' s fame would be increased? 

Only now, by daylight, did the men from Deerfield first learn who were all 
their fellow-companions in misery. With gladness did Samuel Russell see his op- 
posite neighbor and favorite play-fellow, Samuel Kellogg. Casting timid glances 
at the Indians, he ventured to go to his friend. 

Samuel Kellogg looked sorry and frightened. He whispered to his old play- 
fellow, "Oh Samuel, thy mother and mine were slain, and our little baby brothers 
too!" 

Samuel Russell stared at him, his child mind unable to realize the horrible 
facts imprinted on the other's mind by sights of terror he could never forget. 

But here the little boys' attention was distracted, and all the captives were ter- 
rified, by a fierce quarrel that sprang up between the three Indians who had cap- 
tured Stockwell. Each claimed the captive for his own slave, and glared angrily at 
the others, hands on their blood-stained tomahawks. All expected that Stockwell 
would be killed to settle the dispute. Finally the Indians turned to him, and de- 
manded, 

"Whose captive are you?" Stockwell answered, calmly and discreetly, "Three 
Indians took me. I belong to three." 

The Indians' faces cleared at this, and they agreed, as nearly as the English 
could understand, that Stockwell should be the property of all three, Squiskegan, 
Wequanunco, and Macktowan, Squiskegan, who first laid hands on him, being his 
chief master. For Stockwell' s comfort, Ashpelon told him that Squiskegan was 
the worst Indian in the company. 

"But at least I am a man," thought Stockwell, looking with deep pity on the 
pale, trembling group of women and children, sitting disconsolately on the 
ground. "I can bear and do a man's part, and perchance I may be able to help 
lighten somewhat the weary burden of these afflicted ones." 

The Indians who had been sent back to Deerfield now came up, with ten of the 
settlers' horses which they had managed to surround and capture. On these they 
had loaded all the provision they could find in the ruined settlement, including 
considerable corn from the meadows. 

"Little thought we last May, when, with light hearts full of hope we planted 
our corn, who would garner it for us," whispered Stebbins to Sergeant Plympton, 
as they sat watching the Indians forcing the scared horses to ford the river. 
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The hearts of the captives were somewhat revived and their strength partly re- 
newed by receiving some of the food brought from Deerfield. Then the march to 
the north was resumed. The two Samuels were allowed to walk together, a slight 
comfort to the little boys, but eight years Old. Noah Coleman, who, since his sixth 
birthday, regarded himself as a big boy, felt it his Part to take care of his sister 
Sarah. As he led her tenderly by the hand, Sarah said, crying, 

"I don't want to go with the old Indians. I want my mumy." 

Noah had hard work to keep from crying himself, but he said bravely, 

"Hush. Don't cry, Sarah. I '11 care for thee. And I think our father will come 
for us speedily." 

Fortunately, Ashpelon, the leader, showed a disposition to treat his captives 
kindly. The women, bearing their little ones in their arms, were sometimes al- 
lowed to ride by turns on the horses. Much to the relief of the children, they were 
taken into the canoes by the squaws, who spoke to them kindly, saying, 

"Pale face papooses no tough like Indian papooses. Come, little papooses, get 
in the canoes and rest." 

As they sat in the bark canoe, being paddled up stream, past an island, under a 
steep, rocky hillside,* Sarah said, 

"My feet are so tired, Noah. My shoes hurt me. May I not take them off, Noah 
?" 

She began unlacing the leathern strings, when the squaw in the stern said, 

"No, no. Papoose keep on her shoes. Little white feet soft. Rocks cut them. 
Briars scratch them. Keep shoes on." 

Sarah dared not disobey. She cuddled closer to Noah, who tried to divert her 
by talking about some great falls they now saw above them, where the waters of 
the river tumbled and foamed down each side of the rocky island which gave the 
fall its Indian name of Peskeompskut Falls? [Turner's Falls. "Peskeompskut" 
means "the dividing rock." This rocky island was the Indians' favorite fishing 
place.] 

As the long file of red and white men and laden horses toiled along the river's 
bank through the rough woodland, followed by the canoes on the water, Stockwell 
grew very lame from old wounds received in the Indian wars. He could hardly 
hobble. 

"He whispered to me, who chanced to walk behind him," said Stebbins," say- 
ing, "T is all over with me now, Benoni. My masters, seeing me unable to travel, 
will speedily send me to keep company with poor Root.' And then he gave me 
last messages for his wife, should I ere reach home. But suddenly, he knew not 
how it was, his strength came back, the pain ceased, and he was able to walk com- 
fortably again. It seemed to him and to us plainly a miracle wrought in his behalf 
by a pitying God, and we all took courage, believing ourselves not forgotten." 

Below the falls the band again all crossed the river, the squaws lifting the ca- 
noes to their Shoulders and carrying them around the falls to the smooth water 
above. It was now afternoon. 

The Indians marched on till nightfall, when they camped in "a dismal place" 
for the night. 
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"We older captives were all staked down," said Benoni, "not only that night, 
but many nights following. The manner of it was, we were obliged to lie on the 
ground, stretching out our legs and arms, -which were tied to stakes, and a cord 
around our necks was tied to a sapling, so we could stir no ways. Ashpelon told us 
'twas their law to stake down captives thus nine nights, after which, 't was sup- 
posed we would be out of our knowledge of places, making escape impossible." 

"How could' st thou sleep, thus painfully pinned down ?" asked Mary. 

"We were so fagged with tramping all the long day through bush and briar, 
that, after the first, we slept soundly," said Benoni. '"T is a miracle what poor 
human beings can endure when put to it." 

The next day the Indians continued on the west side of the river, finally cross- 
ing it again, camping that night in Squakeag meadows. The provision brought 
from Deerfield was already gone. In the party were twenty-six Indians and twenty 
captives, forty-six persons to be fed; and the Indians had feasted and gorged with 
their usual wasteful profusion when food was plenty. They now scattered into the 
forest around hunting, leaving only a few in camp to guard the captives. 

"Suddenly we noticed there seemed some commotion among them," said Be- 
noni. "Some of their scouts, who had been out to the south, came in on a run, re- 
porting that an English army was on their track, not far behind. The Indians tar- 
ried not. They broke up in small parties and scattered in all directions, that they 
might leave no trail for the English to track them by, appointing a place where all 
were to meet again at night. We were made to walk as fast as we could, upthe 
east side of the river, the Indians carrying some of the children on their backs to 
get along more speedily." 

"How ye all must have prayed for your friends to overtake you!" said Mary. 

"Not so," said Benoni. "We feared naught so much, for our masters gave us to 
understand that we should all be slain, were the English like to overtake them. 
Heavy was our fate, to dread the approach of our own friends! That night we 
again crossed the river and all met at the place appointed. The next day we jour- 
neyed on, and crossed again to the east side. In that place [Probably opposite Put- 
ney, VT] we took up our quarters a long time, the Indians having no fears of the 
English there, but being in great terror of the Mohawks. 

"Here they built a long wigwam of poles and bark, after their manner, with 
four fires in it. The nights were now so cold, we were glad to lie down at night 
among the filthy savages, with our feet to these fires. Being at ease now, the Indi- 
ans thought to divert themselves in their savage manner. One night they held a 
great dance and powwow, to celebrate their late bloody work at Hatfield and 
Deerfield. They seemed to be working themselves up into a fury as they danced 
and stamped around the fires, leaping o'er them, chanting their war songs and 
waving their war hatchets about. We captives were all terrified, and the children 
clung fast to their mothers, at these hideous sights and sounds. 

"Quentin Stockwell whispered to me, when we were sent to get more wood 
for the fire, 

" 'Benoni, 'I know enough of the Indian tongue to make out that these bloody 
savages plan to burn three of the whites tomorrow, but which I know not. Tell not 
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the other captives. 'Twill be time enough for them to know the worst when it 
comes upon them.' 

"We prisoners were no longer staked down nights. The next morn Stockwell 
told me how he had planned to escape in the night. The Indians after their wild 
antics slept hard. Stockwell, unable to sleep, dreading the next day's business, 
seeing how soundly the Indians slept, thought perchance we Englishmen might 
slay them all, and so rescue our whole party. To this end he cautiously took away 
all the Indians' weapons. Then he went out and brought in some wood, as if to 
mend the fire, throwing it heavily on the ground, hoping the English would 
waken, when he thought we might slay them. But no one woke, and his heart fail- 
ing him at such a desperate project, he put back all the weapons, and lay down 
again. 

"Early next morn the squaws and white women were sent into the woods, 
coming back bent over under great loads of bark. These were piled up in three 
heaps, ready for the burning. But God remembered his distressed people, and 
moved the hearts of Ashpelon and others of the Indians to speak against the burn- 
ing of the captives, reminding the others of the great price the French had prom- 
ised to pay for English captives. So the danger was o'er for that time. Afterwards 
Squiskegan told Stockwell that the three chosen to be burned were Sergeant 
Plympton, Stockwell himself, and Goodwife Wait." 

"Goodwife Wait! Why had the savages a spite against that poor woman above 
all others?" asked John Stebbins. 

"Twas doubtless to spite Benjamin. The Indians love him not, he hath ever 
been such a brave fighter against them," said Benoni. "Ashpelon now resolved to 
send back half of his Indians to Wachuset,* to summon a band of Indians en- 
camped there to join him. [A band of Nipmucks under Wonalonset, had lived 
here, remaining neutral during King Philip's War.] These Ashpelon now com- 
pelled to go with him to Canada.I was sent off with this band under command of 
Wequanunco, to the southeast. So I looked my last on my fellow captives. We 
found the Indians we sought camped near the Nashua. Our Indians persuaded, or I 
may say, forced, these Indians to join Ashpelon. They had dried fish and dried 
huckleberries stored in some Indian barns a little way from their camp, which they 
wanted to carry off with them. No Indian man will ere demean himself by such 
work. But I being regarded as their slave, was sent with two squaws and an old 
mare to help bring away these provisions. 

"I plainly saw that now if ever was my chance to escape. Perchance I did 
wrong, for we captives had promised each other not to escape, e'en though we 
saw a chance, lest the Indians, being angered, put those left behind to the torture. 
But I was far away from the rest, and might ne'er join them again. I saw not how 
they could suffer or be blamed for my going. The impulse to flee was too strong. I 
could not resist it." 

"Surely none could blame thee, Benoni, under such stress," said his wife. 

"Happening to be a little away from the squaws," continued Benoni, "I 
jumped on the old mare and rode for my life, as fast as I could make the poor 
beast travel, till she was ready to drop dead under me. Then I took to my legs and 
ran, keeping my face to the west, as near as I could judge by the sun, my only 
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guide in the strange wilderness. I soon heard the Indians hot on my track, with 
fierce yells and threats. Small chance for life had I, if I had fallen into their 
clutches then! 

"One night there was only a swamp between us. Luckily for me, I was on the 
hither side of the swamp, while they were hindered by it. So I fled on through the 
forest for two days and a half, eating not one morsel. I dared not stop a moment, 
e'en had food abounded in the forest at this season. I pressed on, day and night, as 
fast as my sore and swollen feet would carry me, until at last, I saw from afar 
through the dark, Hadley lights! None can e'er know the joy I felt at that sight. In 
truth, I can hardly credit yet that I am safe here under my father's roof, that it is 
not a deceitful dream. Oft in the night when I waken, I look up to see the stars 
glisten overhead through the tree tops, or stare about for the sleeping forms of the 
savages and my poor companions in misery." 

"Thank God, 'tis no dream, Benoni," said his wife, wiping away the tears that 
flowed at thought of his sufferings. 

"An the tidings I bring of their whereabouts be the means of leading to the 
rescue of the other captives, I can forgive myself for deserting them," said Be- 
noni, returning to the thought that weighed heavily on his soul. 

"Think not of it, Benoni," said his wife. "Anyone would have done as thou 
didst under like circumstances." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE INDIAN PARLEY. 

ON the morning of October twenty-fifth, hardly twenty-four hours after Major 
Pynchon had given Wait his letters to Boston, in at Springfield north gate came 
riding as fast as his weary horse could travel the messenger from Hadley, bringing 
word of Stebbins' return, and the tidings of the other captives which he had 
brought. 

Major Pynchon, by nature a man of energy and promptness, these qualities 
heightened by the dangerous times in which he was called to so heavy weight of 
responsibility, lost no time in writing a long letter to Captain Salisbury, which 
was dispatched that night by special post to Albany. The letter was addressed, 

"These for my honored friend, Capt. Salisbury, Commander in Chief at fort 
Albany. Hast, Post Hast, for his Majesty's Special Service." 

In this letter, Pynchon stated that "God in his Povidence hath sent in one of 8 
captivated men, Benoni Stebbins by name, wch is Ye Occasion of these lines to 
yrselfe by Post — to desire you to put ye Maquas upon psueing their & our 
Enymys." He stated that the assailants proved to be neighboring Indians who, 
since the war, had taken refuge in Canada; that they left Canada three months ago, 
and had been hunting; were doubtful whether to fall upon Northampton or Hat- 
field, but finally decided to assault Hatfield. Pynchon said Stebbins reported these 
Indians to be in great fear of the Maquas. As they were cumbered with so many 
women and children, and must spend much time hunting along the way, Pynchon 
thought the Maquas would have no difficulty in overtaking them before they 
reached Canada, or even Lake Champlain. 

He said Stebbins reported that up the river, above Squakeag, the way "is un- 
passible for Englishmen, and their goeing is by Barken canoes much of ye 
way," — "men sometimes footing it on ye best side of ye River. The English can- 
not pursue them on account of ye unpassableness of ye way." He therefore urged 
Salisbury, "if none of ye Maqua Sachems be at Albany," to send at once "at our 
charge to ye Chiefe of ye Maquas," and "desire their speedy psueing these Bloody 
Villians forthwith and without any delay, by which means I hope this Barbarous 
Crew (who are enemys to Religion, Civility & all humanity & have so deeply Im- 
brued their hands in most Innocent blood,) may be met with in their return, before 
they come to ye Lake or at ye Lake, and so our captives be recovered, for which 
we shall give ye Maquas suitable reward. Good sir, put forward ye Maquas to 
surprise & cut off these villianes." 

In conclusion, the Major wrote, 

"Excuse my scribbling. I am in great hast to send ye Messenger to Westfield 
this night, because the speed in getting ye Macquas to goe out upon ye enemy be- 
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fore they get on ye Lake is all and all." In a hurried postscript, he added, "Ben 
Waite is gon home before this intelligence came to me. He talkt of goeing to 
Canada before & I suppose will rather be forward to it now than backward." 

This letter had just been dispatched, when further exciting news was brought 
the Major from Hadley. The Boltwoods with three or four others had, during King 
Philip's war, kept guard at the exposed mill in North Hadley, whose preservation 
was so vital to the inhabitants. This lonely mill, three miles north of the settle- 
ment, lay under the shadow of Mt. Warner, from whose densely wooded height it 
was easy for the Indians to spy upon it, and even to approach it closely undiscov- 
ered. 

After the assault on Hatfield, the guard at the mill was increased and vigilance 
redoubled. Toward night the third day after Benoni Stebbins' return, Robert 
Boltwood said to his son, 

"Samuel, come here. I see somewhat suspicious yonder in the woods. In this 
dim light, neither daylight nor candlelight, my old eyes are no better than a bat's. 
Something seemeth to be moving over there. Perchance the times make me o'er 
suspicious. It may be but deer coming down to drink." 

Samuel peered out toward the forest. At first he saw nothing stir. Then he 
dimly perceived a dark object glide almost imperceptibly from behind a tree trunk 
to disappear behind another, nearer the mill. Then another form appeared and van- 
ished in the same stealthy fashion. 

"Those be no deer, father. The Indians are sneaking around, bent on destroy- 
ing our mill, no doubt," said Samuel. 

The guard sallied out, surrounded the place where Samuel had seen the myste- 
rious forms, and aiming their good guns into the forest, stood ready to fire, while 
Boltwood called, 

"Come out of that wood, ye villains, whoever ye are, and surrender before we 
blow you to atoms!" 

Out of the wood stepped four Indians, standing in the dusk tall, straight, silent. 

"What are ye sneaking around here for, ye rascals ?" cried Boltwood. 

"Netop, Goodman Boltwood," said one. "Shoot not. Listen to the voice of Pe- 
tomanch. He speaks true words. Petomanch and his brothers go no more on the 
war path. They would speak sweet words in their white brother's ear." 

"Humph! Palaver is cheap," muttered Bolt wood. "It costeth but a little breath. 
Ye meant to burn the mill, ye rascals!" 

"Not so. Evil birds have sung lying songs in my brother's ears. Petomanch 
and his brothers come from afar, up the Great River, to talk about a ransom for the 
captives." 

This statement excited Boltwood and his companions not a little. They felt 
they could not decide so important a matter, without laying it before their leaders. 
After some further talk with the Indians, they were suffered to depart, having 
promised to meet the English Sunday, October 14th, on an open plain in Hadley, 
where neither party need fear an ambush, to agree on a ransom for the captives. 

"A good night's work this, if we have brought to pass aught so desirable as the 
safe and speedy return of our captives, without further bloodshed," said Bolt- 
wood, as by the blaze of their torches, the guard watched the Indians stride swiftly 
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away into the northern woods. "Now we must lose no time in letting Lieutenant 
Smith know what agreement we have made with the savages, that he may take 
suitable action." 

Lieutenant Smith, on receiving this news from the mill, hastened to send word 
to Major Pynchon of the proposed parley on the 14th. The Major, thinking it pru- 
dent to have ample force on hand to help defend the settlement if attacked, — "for 
none knoweth what mischief these bloody villains may plan under cover of this 
parley," thought he, — sent to Hartford for reinforcements, whence Major Treat 
with forty soldiers came up October 1 1th. 

The authorities meantime discussed the matter of the ransom. It was decided, 
if necessary, to pay the Indians handsomely in "money or other goods" for the 
captives' return, one suggestion being "a quantity of liquors may not be amiss." 

The hearts of the captives' anxious friends in Hatfield were agitated by 
sickening alternations of hope and fear the morning of Sunday, October 14th, 
when they saw a body of their leading men, escorted by Major Treat and the 
Connecticut troopers, ride forth to the plain where the much expected parley was 
to be held. In such anxiety it was an unspeakable relief to assemble in their little 
church, to prostrate their hearts in tearful supplications before the Omnipotent, 
and listen to Mr. Chauncey's fervent appeals that the Lord would be pleased to 
redeem his distressed servants from heathen bondage. 

The long day wore away on the plain in weary waiting. The eyes of the 
watchers anxiously scanned the surrounding woods bounding the plain, hearts 
quickening if even a tree branch stirred in the wind. But not a sign of Indians was 
seen. Late at night, the disappointed men rode sorrowfully back to confirm the 
forebodings of the sinking hearts in the settlement that "the pretended parley was 
but an Indian trick; a cunning lie to deceive Boltwood and get off with a whole 
skin." 

The settlers soon had sorry cause to believe that Indians had been in the 
neighborhood, though they had not kept their promise by coming to the parley. A 
few nights later, the night watchmen pacing Hadley's street were horrified by see- 
ing the northern sky red as with the light of flames. 

"The mill! The mill! Can it be our mill?" they cried. 

Caution was necessary. It might be a fire set in the woods by the Indians to 
lure them into an ambush. But with the earliest dawn the Boltwoods and others on 
guard came riding in, to report that in the darkness the Indians had at last suc- 
ceeded in setting the mill on fire. It had burned so furiously that all efforts to save 
it had proved vain. 

"We neither saw nor heard an Indian," said Robert Boltwood, "yet 't is their 
work. They are as crafty as their father, the devil, who no doubt helped them, or 
they could not so cunningly have eluded our vigilance." 

'"T is plain," said Mr. Russell, "the Lord, thinking our savage foes had not 
done enough against us, hath suffered \them to burn our mill. He would have us to 
lie in the dust before Him." 

After this heavy blow to Hadley, the guard at Hatfield mill was doubled, the 
town of Hadley voting to bear its part in garrisoning this lonely mill of Goodman 
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Meekins, some distance outside Hatfield palisade, now the sole dependence of the 
two settlements for flour and meal. 

Wait spent several days riding to Boston over the rough path, and in properly 
bringing his business before the governor and council. The treasury of the Colony 
was depleted by the heavy expenses of King Philip's war. No money could be 
given Wait, great as was the sympathy excited by his story. But the General 
Court, on October 12th gave him letters of credit and recommendation to the au- 
thorities in both Albany and Canada, and passed a resolve that the expenses at- 
tending his business should be defrayed by the Colony. 

Wait hastened back to Hatfield, arriving about October 20th. Little did he 
dream what exciting news awaited him there. The return of Stebbins bringing cer- 
tain intelligence of the captives and their condition, the parley at the mill, the un- 
successful effort to redeem the captives, the arrival of Major Treat and the Con- 
necticut troops, the burning of the mill; all these events, of so momentous interest 
to Wait, had happened during the little over two weeks of his absence. 

The tidings brought by Stebbins was as fuel to the flame of Wait's resolve. 

"If I had a mind before to go to Canada, now I am more than ever bent on't. 
That those bloody wretches should plan to burn my good wife in cold blood! 
Think on 't I cannot, save as a spur in my side, to speed me on my way north- 
ward," he said, to his friends who had gathered around his horse as he rode in, 
anxious to know how his errand to the Bay had sped. 

"I go with thee," said Stephen Jennings. 

If Jennings said that, all knew that he meant it. 

A man of few words, but of cool courage and firm resolve, Wait knew that he 
could have no better comrade on his venturesome journey. 

"God bless thee for that word, Stephen Jennings," said Wait. "Day after to- 
morrow, God willing, we will set forth. I grudge taking e'en one day to fit our- 
selves out for this jaunt, but needs must, would we succeed in our undertaking." 

The morning of October 24th, but a little over a. month after the assault on 
Hadley, Wait, who in that month, had travelled alone, first to Albany and back, 
then to Boston and back, set out for distant Canada, accompanied by Stephen 
Jennings. 

Every inhabitant of Hatfield able to "go from the bed to the fire" came forth to 
see these two men set out on this hazardous undertaking, upon whose success or 
failure hung such important results. No Englishman had as yet traversed the wil- 
derness to Canada. Wait and Jennings were going by the circuitous route of Al- 
bany and the lakes, this being a safer path, less infested by their enemies, than the 
way directly north through the wilderness. 

Ere they rode away, Mr. Chauncey offered a farewell prayer. All stood with 
bare heads, their hearts echoing their minister's every petition, as he besought the 
All Seeing One to watch over these lonely wayfarers, to guide them and keep 
them in safety, and bring their mission to a successful conclusion, "if it be Thy 
gracious will." 

Some shook their heads sorrowfully, as, after many a warm hand clasp and 
"God bless you, from their neighbors, the two strong, resolute young men, guns 
over their shoulders, strode down the street and out the south palisade gate. 
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"Who knoweth when we shall see them again?" said Goodman Meekins. 

"Sorely do I fear we shall ne'er lay eyes on them more," said Widow Mehi- 
table Root, whose loss of two husbands by the Indians might well make her fear- 
ful. 

"Would, under God's mercy, they might succeed in their valiant quest, and 
bring home our poor captivated ones!" exclaimed Deacon Coleman. "But it see- 
meth too much to dare hope." 

"They are determined, brave men," said Lieutenant Allis. "And Wait hath 
much experience in Indian warfare. They will succeed if any could. But 't is a 
fearful jaunt they have set out on this day." 

"We can only rest our poor trembling hearts on the Lord, and besiege His 
throne daily that He may be mercifully pleased to prosper and preserve these 
twain. We will hold a special meeting for prayer in their behalf this even at early 
candle-lighting, at my house," said Mr. Chauncey, as his anxious people turned 
again to their homes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE JOURNEY TO ALBANY. 

WAIT and Jennings went to Westfield, and there took the usual path from the 
Hampshire County settlements to Albany. When they reached the Housatonic, 
they found the rapid stream swollen by the fall rains. It was a dark afternoon, a 
cold drizzling rain wetting them to the skin. They stood a moment looking doubt- 
fully at the rushing waters whose tumult was the only sound breaking the pro- 
found solitude. 

"Think' st thou we can ford it?" asked Jennings. 

"If we cannot, there's nought else for us but to foot it down to the ferry at 
Woodbury, in Connecticut Colony, weary miles out of our way," said Wait. "We 
must ford it. We can afford to lose no time. Every minute is precious, and may 
mean the loss of a life dear to you or me. We are neither of us babes and suck- 
lings, nor are we sugar nor salt." 

Jennings could but smile at this. 
"Go on," he said. 

Holding their guns high above their heads, the two men waded into the turbu- 
lent stream. In mid current, the water swept so strongly down against them it al- 
most bore their feet from under them. But their iron wills, their determination to 
save their loved ones at any hazard, set their sturdy legs like pillars in the midst of 
the torrent, and they succeeded in struggling across, and up the western bank. 

The rain increased, the cold autumn storm driving against them. Around were 
high mountains covered with forest, wild ravines, and dense woods, and the dark- 
ness was falling fast. Wet and tired, they still plodded on, the low hanging, drip- 
ping tree branches slapping against them, hoping to strike some more favorable 
spot to camp for the night. 

"A sorry outlook for us this night, Stephen," said Wait. "We cannot e'en kin- 
dle a fire to dry our wet clothing, but must lie down in the rain on the damp 
ground, trusting that our bodies' warmth may dry us a little, under our thick blan- 
kets, ere morn. But I know full well that you are like minded with me. You count 
not hardships so we succeed in the end." 

"Ne'er spoke man truer word," said Jennings, as he plodded doggedly on in 
the dusk, behind Wait. 

Suddenly Wait stopped, thinking he saw a light feebly twinkling in the forest 
to the north. 

"Can yon be a true light, or is it but a will o' the wisp, or some device of the 
Evil One to lure us from our way to our destruction?" he asked. 
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"It seemeth a true light," said Jennings. "I trust there is no witchcraft about it. 
'T is said the witches oft keep tryst with their master, Satan, in the wild mountains 
along the Hudson." 

"We will advance cautiously towards it," said Wait, "not too far from the path, 
breaking bushes and branches as we pass, to guide us back to it in the morn." 

"Have a care lest we stall in some morass," said Jennings. 

The travellers turned aside into the forest. As they climbed over prostrate, 
mossy logs, old monarchs of the forest at last fallen to decay, or wound among the 
tree trunks, they kept their eyes fixed on the glimmering light, which did not 
move. 

Presently Wait whispered, 

"I see now! It seemeth to be a light shining out from a wigwam. I see forms 
moving across it." 

"Are they like to be friendly Indians?" asked Jennings, instinctively shifting 
his gun ready for use. 

"Yea, I think so. I deem them of the Mohicans. Our enemy Indians dare not 
venture so far down into the territory of their deadly foes, the Mohawks and Mo- 
hicans. I will parley with them," said Wait. 

"If they be friends, 't is rare good fortune to strike them this dreary night," 
said Jennings. 

While the travellers were yet far from the wigwam, four Indians, weapons in 
hand, had lifted the flap of bear skin hanging over its entrance, through whose 
crack shone the light guiding the white men, and stepping out, had stood, listening 
keenly to the distant sound of footsteps through the rustling leaves. Was it friend 
or foe who came, or but some deer or prowling bear? 

"Netop, netop!" Wait hastened to shout, as they came within gun shot of these 
warriors. 

"What brings the white men so far from their lodge into the forest at night ?" 
asked the Indian chief. 

"We are two Englishmen, journeying from the Great River, the Connecticut, 
towards Fort Albany. We would fain take shelter in our Mohican brother's wig- 
wam this night. We bring him a present of wampum." 

The Indians were, as Wait supposed, a small band of Mohicans, who were 
wandering in the forest, hunting and fishing, moving to fresh hunting grounds 
when game became scarce around them. They welcomed the Englishmen with the 
generous hospitality characteristic of the Indian in peace, towards guests. 

Gladly did the soaked and weary travellers crouch down and half crawl in at 
the wigwam's low entrance. In its center blazed high a bright fire. The interior 
was blue with its smoke, unable in the storm to find an exit from the opening left 
in the wigwam's top. Around this fire sat or lay a dozen Indians, men, squaws, 
and children. From poles across the top hung skins and fish drying. In spite of the 
many cracks in the loosely built wigwam, the air within was close and unpleas- 
antly odorous. 

But Wait and Jennings were in no mood to be fastidious. As the storm, in- 
creasing, pattered heavily on the wigwam's bark and skins, splashing into the fire 
with vain, angry sputterings now and then, as if vexed at the escape of the travel- 
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lers from its fury, they thanked God for His mercy, regarding it a special provi- 
dence which had led them to this timely shelter. 

Wait, familiar with Indian customs, had taken care to provide himself for his 
journey with as much wampum as his scanty means afforded. He now drew out a 
string of it, and ceremoniously presented it to the chief, saying, 

"With this string of wampum I brighten the chain of friendship between the 
Englishmen and their Mohican brothers." 

Jennings followed with a gift of tobacco, Wait saying, 

"Let this tobacco stop our Mohican brothers' ears against all sorrow." 

Well pleased, the Mohican replied, 

"Taukaquint's heart sings for joy at the sight of his white brothers. They make 
the sun shine in his wigwam. Let our brothers sit in quiet on Taukaquint's mat, 
and smoke with him and his children the pipe of peace." 

His squaw spread a soft bear skin near the fire for the guests. In token of 
friendship, Taukaquint motioned the squaw to bring forth his calumet, a pipe with 
a stone bowl, its long, reed stem gayly decorated with strings of bright feathers, 
shells and beads. The squaw having filled the pipe with some of Jennings' to- 
bacco, it was passed from mouth to mouth, first to the guests, then to the Indian 
men sitting around the fire. 

"I am not one much given to the good creature, tobacco," said Wait, as, after a 
long pull at the pipe, he handed it to Jennings. "But somehow to-night, it tasteth 
most acceptably." 

"It warmeth the cockles of the heart," said Jennings, between his puffs. 

As their garments steamed up in the fire's grateful heat, the travellers could 
but cast some interested glances at a pot hanging from a pole resting on crotched 
sticks over the blaze, sending out what seemed to their keen hunger a savory odor. 

"The Great Spirit has smiled on Taukaquint to-day," said the Indian chief. "He 
and his sons have killed a fat bear, and to-night our white brothers will feast with 
us." 

"We will indeed," said Wait. 

The rough chunks of bear's meat, thrown into the pot without too careful 
dressing, and eaten without salt, might not at home have seemed a dainty dish, but 
to the white men who had tramped all day in the cold and storm, any hot meat was 
a dish "fit to set before the king." They looked not too closely into particulars, but 
ate enough even to content their Indian host, when at last Wait turned his wooden 
bowl upside down, Indian fashion, to signify that he had "eaten all" and was satis- 
fied. 

Then he and Jennings stretched themselves out on the bear skin, among the 
Indians, feet to the fire, heads on their blanket rolls, and slept sound and heavily. 

In the morning, after a cordial farewell to Taukaquint, who insisted on escort- 
ing them back to the path, they went on with renewed courage. The storm had 
ceased in the night, and the morning sun glinted brightly through the tree trunks, 
striping the path with changing light and shadow. The sharp, crisp air filled them 
with vigor and hope. . 

"Within another week, and all goes well, we shall be footing it north of Al- 
bany, on our way to Canada," said Wait. 
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"I pray so," said Jennings. 

"Indians are strange mixtures of good and ill," said Wait reflectively, as the 
two strode with long, swinging steps up the hill whither their path ran. "What 
could be more friendly than Taukaquint's timely kindness to us last night? Gover- 
nor Leverett himself could not have shown higher courtesy. Yet had there been 
war between us and the Mohicans, and had we chanced to encounter our friend 
Taukaquint on the war path with his war paint and feathers on, woe to our scalps, 
unless we got the first shot." 

"I take not much stock in the bloody heathen," said Jennings shortly, a vindic- 
tive light in his eye, as he thought of his newly wed wife, and her two little chil- 
dren whom he had taken for his own, languishing in Indian captivity, suffering he 
knew not what misery. With an impatient sigh, he quickened his steps. 

"Would we were already in Canada!" he exclaimed. 

"Every step we take brings us so much nearer our goal," said Wait cheerfully. 
"That is the thought that shortens the road for me." 

On the afternoon of October 30th, the travellers were passing Schotiack. 
Pointing to a long bark wigwam of unusual size on a high hill as they drew nearer 
Greenbush, Wait said, 

"Yonder is the Mohicans' headquarters. Within is their ever-burning council 
fire, and here they meet on all high occasions among them. 

See' st thou not their totem, the wolf, o'er the entrance ?" . 

"Humph!" said Jennings, scarcely deigning to look at the Mohicans' famous 
council house. But never before having seen the Hudson, he could not help gaz- 
ing with admiration at the noble river sweeping down between shores covered 
with dense forests largely of evergreen trees, against whose dark background 
shone out the white birches, still holding their bright yellow foliage. Across the 
river to the north he saw rising on its hill the palisade of Fort Albany, whither 
they were bound. Around the fort still rose, at a. little distance, the primeval pine 
forest, which had caused the Indians to name the site of Albany, "Shanghnaugh- 
ta-da," "the Pine Woods." It had been thought prudent to clear away the forest 
near the fortification, lest it afford shelter to enemy Indians or French. Outside the 
fort, the rich lands sloping to the river were under cultivation. 

"A goodly land this," said Jennings at length. '"T is not to be wondered at that 
the Dutch were loath to yield up this fair river and country to the English." 

"They love us not, e'en now, o'er much, and the New York English seem to 
share their prejudice against us of Massachusetts Colony. But a few years since, 
their council forbade New England men to trade cattle or horses for beaver at Al- 
bany. This was to please the Dutch, no doubt." 

"Yea, but the Yorkers, I hear, are suspicious that our sharp New English trad- 
ers get the better of them in the fur trade," said Jennings. 

As they descended the hill towards the river, they noticed a small, two-masted 
vessel sailing up stream. They were near enough to read her name, "The Hope- 
well, Salem." Her long lateen sails bellied out in a fine south breeze as she glided 
rapidly past. 

"There is one of our ketches now," said Wait, "bound to carry back to Boston 
a goodly load of the Indians' beaver, I doubt not." 
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"How can she go so swiftly up stream ?" asked Jennings. 

"Not only the wind but the tide are with her," said Wait. "The tide runneth 
even up above Fort Albany, a great advantage to navigators." 

Crossing the Greenbush ferry, the two men hastened up through Albany to the 
fort, to crave an interview with Captain Salisbury. As they went, Wait said, 

"In truth, I care not much to encounter again his high-mightiness, this stiff, 
proud English captain. I have had one brush with him. But doubt less this time, 
being armed with the letters of credit from our Council, I shall have no trouble. 
Even he will not dare gainsay those." 

As Wait had said, New York Colony did not cherish an over friendly feeling 
for the New Englanders. The bitter feelings excited among the Dutch by the en- 
croachments of these too enterprising neighbors, had been intensified by later dis- 
putes between the colonies. Massachusetts and Connecticut Colonies claimed a 
prior grant of part of the territory later granted by Charles Second to his brother, 
Duke of York and Albany. This claim had led to endless boundary disputes. 

Moreover the New Englanders were too sharp competitors for the fur trade. 
Only the year previous, complaints had been made to Governor Andros that the 
Albany beaver trade, hitherto a profitable monopoly, was much interfered with 
"by the Bostoners in small vessels." The English rulers, as well as the Dutch in- 
habitants, were disposed to regard with suspicious jealousy any movement origi- 
nating in New England. 

Although Salisbury had 'duly received and read Major Pynchon's eloquent 
letter of October 5th, he had taken no action towards carrying out its earnest re- 
quests. He now listened with cold, unmoved face to the pathetic story of these two 
men, appealing for aid in rescuing their wives and children, neighbors and friends, 
from savage slavery. The tale was simply told, in plain, unpretending words, but 
its mere facts lent it eloquence. 

When Wait had finished, Captain Salisbury merely replied, with a haughty in- 
difference bordering on rudeness, "I have heard somewhat of this affair before, 
from your commandant at Springfield, Major Pynchon. There may be some diffi- 
culties in the way of letting you go out of Albany to the north. I will take the mat- 
ter under consideration when convenient. Wait on me again when I summon you." 

Wait's face burned with wrath at Salisbury's words and manner, and only a 
strong sense of the imprudence of such action restrained the hot words almost 
bursting from his lips. Jennings' eyes too glowed with pent up indignation, as the 
two men turned silently, and departed from the presence of the haughty captain. 

Not until they were past the last red-coated sentry, stiffly pacing up and down 
before the fort's entrance, did Wait speak. Then he broke forth. 

"A curse on you set-up, stiff-necked, topping spark of an English captain! I 
would I had him alone out in the woods! I 'd soon square accounts with him! He 
carrieth it with a. high hand now, but the Lord will yet have him to judgment for 
his hard-heartedness!" 

"His heart, if he have one, is like the nether mill stone," said Jennings. "What 
shall we do ?" 

"I shall not dance attendance here, waiting this gold-laced sprig's pleasure ere 
we humbly enter his mighty presence again," said Wait. "We are not his bonds- 
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men, I trow, to wait his bidding, cooling our heels dangling about here in Albany, 
while precious time is slipping away. He will find that he reckons without his host 
when he trieth to lord it o'er New English men. We'll speed on forthwith to 
Schenectady settlement, and try if we cannot ourselves secure a Mohawk guide 
there, to lead us on to Canada." 

"Well spoken," said Jennings. '"T is already November. Winter cometh on 
apace. Let us hasten to Schenectady." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN UNEXPECTED VOYAGE. 

WAIT and Jennings knew vaguely of Schenectady as a small Dutch frontier 
settlement founded by one Van Corlear in the wilderness somewhere beyond Al- 
bany, for convenience in fur trading with the Indians of the "Long House," as the 
Five Nations called their confederacy. It was located in the Mohawks' country, 
standing on the site of a once noted Mohawk council house. There if anywhere, 
might the New Englanders hope to find a guide into the northern wilderness, a 
region familiar to the Iroquois, who often traversed it on the war path to New 
France. 

"How shall we find the way to Schenectady?" asked Jennings. "We are 
strangers to the country hereabouts." 

"We may chance on someone that speaketh English of whom I can inquire," 
said Wait. "For once, I would I knew somewhat of the Dutch lingo, since they un- 
derstand not Christian speech." 

As they wandered aimlessly on down hill from the fort, considering what to 
do, they approached the Dutch Church, which stood in the square formed by the 
junction of two streets. [Now Broadway and State streets.] This stone building, at 
once substantial and picturesque, with its high roof and pointed gable, its cupola 
surmounted by a gilt rooster whirling in every shifting breeze like the weather- 
cock he was, far surpassed in grandeur any church Jennings had ever seen. 

"Verily, this Dutch church far surpasseth our wooden meeting houses," he 
said. "Yon is a goodly building, grand to look upon." 

"Yea, but their doctrine hath not the root of the matter in it as ours hath," said 
Wait. "The Lord looketh not at the outside. But lo, He favoreth us now in good 
truth, for yonder cometh an English youth with whom I have speaking acquaint- 
ance. I met him when here before." 

"Who may he be?" asked Jennings, regarding with interest the slight youth, 
apparently but little over twenty, who came up the street towards them with swift, 
sure steps. 

'"Tis the town clerk, Robert Livingston, an English youth of much promise 
but recently come into these parts. He cometh of good stock, being the son of a 
pious Non-conformist who, for conscience's sake, left England for Holland soon 
after His Majesty Charles Second ascended the throne. Though so young, he hath 
already been called to weighty duties. Not only is he town clerk of Albany, but 
Governor Andros hath lately made him Secretary of his Board of Commissioners 
on Indian affairs. He, above all others, can tell us what we would know." 

Meeting Mr. Livingston, after courteous greeting, Wait made known his re- 
quest. 
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"You cannot mistake the Schenectady path," said Livingston. "Go out the 
northwestern gate of the palisade, and at once you strike into the great Indian trail 
westward, leading to all the villages of the Five Nations. Travel this trail sixteen 
miles, and you will come to Schenectady, or Corlear's as the Indians still call the 
settlement, after their friend, its founder, Van Corlear. 'T was the Dutch gave it 
the Iroquois name, 'Schenectady,' meaning 'beyond the pine plains.' Good speed 
to your journey, Goodman Wait," said the busy young secretary, with a courteous 
bow, as he hastened on, having many pressing matters requiring his attention. 

"God be with you, Mr. Livingston," said Wait with hearty good will, for 
something in the youth's bright face and courteous ways won his liking. 

Hurried as the young secretary was, he was yet able to tarry some moments a 
little farther up the Street, when he had the good fortune to encounter young Mis- 
tress Alida van Rensselaer. Small blame to the secretary, when the fair face 
blooming out from its rich silken hood smiled on him so sweetly, and the voice 
whose tones were for him the most entrancing music on earth, greeted him so 
kindly, with sweet blushes that whispered a flattering tale to his ardent heart. 

Wait and Jennings, their minds engrossed with sterner affairs than love- 
making, hastened to seek out the palisade's northwestern gate, and took the much 
travelled trail westward, so plainly marked as to be unmistakable. 

It was now the first of November. The cold gust blowing stiffly against them 
as if resisting their progress soughed bodingly in the primeval pines whose 
branches met above the trail, rustling the withered brown leaves of the oaks, and 
creaking the bare branches of huge maples and elms with an ominously wintry 
sound that was as a spur to their footsteps. They tramped steadily and silently on, 
the heart of each brooding over one thought, the possible sufferings of loved ones, 
and the haste to rescue them ere too late. 

After walking nearly three hours, they reached the Mohawk River. Here the 
trail divided, part crossing the river, the main part following close along the 
southern shore westward. At this dividing place stood the little fort and trading 
post of Schenectady, surrounded by a stout palisade with two gates, further 
strengthened by a blockhouse inside the palisades. On a hill just outside was the 
magistrate's house, so strongly fortified as to be a small fort of itself. Several ca- 
noes were drawn up on the shore before the fort, and two canoes laden with packs 
of furs were coming down the beautiful river, paddled by Indians. 

'"T is plain enough that we are on the right track for an Indian guide now," 
said Wait. 

The population, aside from the small squad of English soldiers kept on guard 
here, was Dutch, and numbered only about one hundred souls, all told. The travel- 
lers now encountered a new difficulty. They could not make themselves under- 
stood, and the Dutchmen seemed to regard them with suspicion. 

In vain did Wait, talking louder and louder in the hope of thus making his 
meaning plain, explain their errand, trying to enforce its importance by stating 
that they had letters from the Council at Boston in Massachusetts recommending 
them to the aid of whomsoever it might concern. 

At the mere words "Boston" and "Massachusetts," which they understood full 
well, the Dutchmen's faces darkened. Now all their worst suspicions were con- 
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firmed. These determined looking Yankees from Boston were plainly in 
Schenectady for no good. They were dangerous characters. 

Before the astounded Wait and Jennings could realize the situation, they found 
themselves under arrest, being ignominiously marched back to Fort Albany. 

"This passeth belief," said Wait. "These thickskulled Dutch blockheads seem 
to scent some crime in us, but what, I cannot imagine." 

'"T is a high-handed outrage!" said Jennings. 

"Doubtless the matter will speedily be straightened out when we get back to 
Albany," said Wait, "if Captain Salisbury can get an idea through the pates of 
these numskulls. But this useless delay, when the season groweth so late, is most 
vexatious." 

The prisoners were taken before Captain Salisbury. Here, instead of relief, 
they found fresh trouble. The captain's dignity had been highly affronted at the 
slight put upon his authority, when he learned that the two men ordered to wait his 
bidding had calmly proceeded on their errand without his sanction. 

"Orders have lately come from his highness, Gov. Andros, that none, either 
Christian or Pagan, should go Albany way to the French, but must first be sent 
down to him. You must go to New York to answer for your high-handed proceed- 
ings to Gov. Andros," said the captain sternly. 

In vain would the dismayed men have explained, remonstrated, representing 
the possibly terrible consequences of such delay in their vitally pressing errand. 
Captain Salisbury would not suffer them to speak. 

"To New York you go, and this very day. The sloop Goede Huysvrauw 
saileth with ebb tide this afternoon. Claus Luck will take the prisoners in charge 
and bring them into the presence of worshipful Gov. Andros, representative of his 
Royal Highness, Duke of York and Albany, there to answer for their misdemean- 
ors," ordered the captain. 

Claus Luck was a stolid Dutchman, with a poor opinion of all English folk, 
especially the inhabitants of Massachusetts and Connecticut Colonies, who were 
well known not only to have stoutly resisted all Gov. Andros' efforts to carry 
New York' s eastern boundary to the Connecticut river, — where every Dutchman 
believed it ought, in simple justice, to go, — but were also thought to cherish de- 
signs of bringing their own western boundaries not only to the Hudson river, but 
even beyond. 

These two Yankees, prowling about Schenectady no one knew for what, were 
certainly suspicious characters. There was no knowing what crafty designs these 
sturdy emissaries from Boston might be plotting against New York Colony. 
Claus accepted his duties cheerfully, and marched his prisoners out the river gate, 
and aboard the sloop Goede Huysvrauw with sincere satisfaction. 

Wait and Jennings saw that resistance was useless, and might result in their 
being cast into Albany prison, there to languish an indefinite time. As Jan Van 
Zandt, the Dutch skipper, with his boy Dirck who was the crew, unfastened the 
hawser and spread the sails, and the Huysvrauw, feeling the impulse of the keen 
north wind, started swiftly off down the broad stream, golden now in the sunset, 
Wait, looking sorrowfully back at Fort Albany, said dejectedly, 
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"We must needs bear all the hindrances the Lord in His wisdom seeth fit to 
lay upon us. But I cannot help feeling rebellious at this sad frown of Providence. 
What we can have done leading to this arrest passeth my comprehension." 

"Perchance 't is suffered as a judgment for some shortcomings we wot not 
of," said Jennings. 

"The worst of our misfortunes," continued Wait, "is that we are sent to Gov- 
ernor Andros, that minion of an ungodly court, whose hand is ever against us of 
New England. We can look for little mercy from him." 

"As well look for clemency in a she-bear fighting for her young, if this tyran- 
nical libertine, Andros, can gain aught for his Papist master by the persecution of 
New English men," said Jennings. 

When the early falling shadows of the November night made it impossible to 
discern the line between the black water and dark shore, the Huysvrauw lay to for 
the night under the lee of a large island. All were soon fast asleep, lulled by the 
gentle lapping of the water against the sloop's sides. The only sounds breaking the 
night's deep silence were such as seemed to intensify the quiet and loneliness; the 
splash of mink or otter, the call of owl or whippoorwill, sometimes the miaul of 
wildcat or growl of other wild beast in the all-surrounding forest. 

The next day a dense white fog shut out either shore, and a dreary, driving 
rain set in. The sloop being open, passengers and crew were soon drenched. The 
sloop made little progress, and it was a forlorn, comfortless day. Skipper Van 
Zandt and Claus Luck bore it serenely, their philosophy much aided by the round- 
bowled, capacious tobacco pipes hanging from their mouths, while Wait and 
Jennings practiced that grim kind of patience enforced by necessity which is 
really a secret, gnawing impatience that consumes the soul. 

A welcome break in the day's monotony was made by stopping at Esopus, the 
one settlement in the wilderness between Albany and New York. Its few deni- 
zens, glad of any excitement, thronged down to stare at the two prisoners on board 
the Huysvrauw, shaking their heads as they walked away, evidently making re- 
marks far from complimentary. 

The third morning the prisoners arose to find themselves amid wonderful sur- 
roundings. Great mountains dark with forests rose close each side the river, which 
narrowed here, and, deep and dark, swept swiftly down the wild gorge between 
the overshadowing mountains reflected in its mirror. The fog was rising in broken 
shreds up the mountain sides, floating off into the morning sky as tiny clouds 
tinged with pink by the rising sun. 

Everything promised a fair day. As Skipper Van Zandt and Dirck hoisted the 
sails with cheerful rattle and clatter, they were heard to say something about 
"good St. Nicholas." 

"The pagan calls on his saints for help!" said Jennings. 

"Pray he may not call down the wrath of God on his craft by such heathenish- 
ness," said Wait. "This would be a dangerous place to suffer shipwreck. This 
must be the place called the High Lands, a noted trysting spot for witches and 
their master, if all we hear be true." 

"I trust no ill chance may befall us in this wild region," said Jennings. 
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They watched with keen interest the ever-changing panorama as the river's 
windings brought into view grander heights, wilder vistas and gorges. High above 
flew hawk or eagle 01' cawing crow, lighting on bare dead pines far up on the 
mountain side to watch from safe distance this strange object, far below, intruding 
on the wild stream's solitude. Sometimes they caught glimpses of a deer leaping 
away with long, graceful bounds at their approach, or an Indian's canoe traced a 
trail of ripples on the stream. 

They stopped for the night in a bay on the eastern side where a rivulet ran in, 
which the prisoners understood the Dutch to call Sack-boes or Peeks Kill. They 
tried to ask the names of some of the great mountains towering around; but the 
names, "Dunderberg," , "Spitzenberg," etc., conveyed little idea to them. 

"I vow," said Wait, "I can make naught of their ' Dunderberg,' 'Spitzenberg' 
and 'Wequehachke.'" ["The Hill Country." The Indian name for the Highlands.] 

"That last name hath an Indian sound," said Jennings. 

"It is all Dutch to me," said Wait. 

In the morning, as they were about setting sail, an Indian paddled out to the 
sloop. In his canoe were some haunches of venison, which he bartered with Van 
Zandt for tobacco and gunpowder, then paddled swiftly away up stream. 

"Yon savage brought his wares to a good chapman," said Wait. "Verily some 
toothsome fried venison will relish well, after our Dutch diet of sauerkraut and 
sausage, washed down with buttermilk." 

But these fond hopes were blighted, for the thrifty skipper had bought the 
venison for a song, expecting to turn a pretty penny on its sale in New York, and 
none of it did Wait taste. 

The Englishmen were much impressed when the river widened into first the 
broad expanse of Haver straw Bay, and then into the Tappan Zee. On either shore 
of this inland sea, they saw the rising smoke of Indian villages, and the skipper 
made them understand that the Indians on the right shore were Manhattans, on the 
left Tappans, from whom the sea took its name. 

Only at rare intervals did they meet a sloop or ketch going up to Albany. If 
Dutch, friendly greetings were exchanged as the boats glided past each other; but 
if the ascending craft bore a Yankee name, its seamen looked with ill concealed 
sneers and ridicule at the stolid Dutchmen, who, on their part, scowled in no 
friendly fashion at these bold invaders, bound to Albany to bear away stores of 
peltry to enrich Boston at the expense of New York. 

The Huysvrauw now glided on down past a high precipitous wall of rock, ris- 
ing boldly up from the water's very edge to the height of three, even five hundred 
feet in places, so imposing and unusual a formation that Wait and Jennings could 
easily have credited the Indian tradition, which said this wall was placed here by 
their Manitou to shut out presuming mortals from his favorite haunts. They gazed 
up in, wonder at this vast palisade of rock, along whose base they skirted for mile 
after mile. 

Towards night, the sloop passed a small stream running into the Hudson from 
the east. 

"Spuyten Duyvil Creek! Manhatten Eyland!" exclaimed Skipper Van Zandt 
joyfully, glad that his long voyage was drawing near a safe end. 
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The Englishmen soon saw that they were nearing New York. They looked full 
of interest at this famous Manhattan Island of which they had so often heard, as 
they glided past its high, rocky uninhabited hills, its solitary salt marshes still 
green, from which sluggish brooks trickled into the Hudson. Farther south farms 
began to appear, the Dutch bouweries, surrounded by orchards and gardens. Oc- 
casionally they saw a farm wagon or a man on horseback straggling along the 
solitary country road which ran north through the island from New York to the 
country village of Harlem, whose windmill they saw in the distance. 

A break in the woods lining the shore was made by the fertile Bossen Bou- 
werie, (Forest Farm) of Van Twiller. Not long ago the Indian village of Sappo- 
kanican had stood here, [Near Christopher Street] where Minetta Brook poured its 
clear waters alive with trout into the Hudson. 

A half mile or so below the Bossen Bouwerie, after passing a great swamp 
where hosts of bullfrogs could be heard croaking as night fell, they saw the land 
rise towards a height, where ran a strong palisade wall, the town's northern 
bound, and the Dutchmen said with satisfaction, "New Amsterdam." 

The protecting palisade crossed the island from river to river. [Where Wall 
Street now runs the street taking its name from the old palisade.] Below it were 
clusters of houses with high pointed gables, surrounded by gardens. Within Fort 
James the travellers saw the flapping sails of the town windmill slowly turning in 
the dying wind, they saw the frowning fort itself with its guns, standing on Bowl- 
ing Green, and rising, from within its walls the belfry of St. Nicholas church, the 
gilt rooster on its spire glittering in the last rays of the setting sun. Slowly round- 
ing the island's point, passing the stone Government House, built by Stuyvesant, 
now called "the White Hall," the sloop came to rest in the dock near by. 

At last Wait and Jennings were in New York. What fate awaited them there? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A WEARY WAITING IN NEW YORK. 

CLAUS Luck took his prisoners north along the water's edge on Pearl Street, 
to the house of the Schout, as the Dutch constable was called. 

They noticed with surprise the huge piles of oyster shells stacked along the 
water side, which gave the street its name. The Dutch made great use of these 
shells to burn for lime, to make mortar for their brick houses. The Schout said he 
would try to bring Luck's business soon to the attention of Gov. Andros. Mean- 
time, as Luck must seek a lodging house, the Schout recommended one kept by 
the widow of Wouter Roerback near by, just inside the Water Gate, where Pearl 
Street ended at this gate in the palisade. The Schout gave the Englishmen to un- 
derstand that they would be allowed the freedom of the town so long as they made 
no effort to escape; but on suspicion of any such design, they would be thrown 
into jail, to await the governor's pleasure. 

"I trust we may speedily be brought before him, and suffered to go on our 
way, for our business is most pressing," said Wait. 

But the Dutch did not share the frantic desire for haste consuming the souls of 
the two men thus annoyingly detained. Gov. Andros, harassed with a thousand 
cares, what with his troubles in asserting his Royal Master's claims over East and 
West Jersey, his difficulties not only with the New England colonies and France, 
but with the restless inhabitants of New York, and his own private business, about 
which he was soon to sail for England, hoping to justify himself with the Duke of 
York, felt the sending down of these two men by his Dutch subjects at 
Schenectady another unseasonable worry, a vexatious trifle hardly worthy his no- 
tice. Accordingly, day after day passed, and yet Wait and Jennings were not sum- 
moned before the governor. 

"We may as well beguile these weary days of waiting — verily, each one see- 
meth a week, — by seeing somewhat of this far-famed Dutch village, since we are 
forced against our wills to be here," said Wait. 

"Yea," said Jennings, "for I trust we shall ne'er have the ill luck to visit it 
again." 

It did not take them long to walk around the few streets within the wall, won- 
dering as they rambled on at the houses built of brick brought from Holland, 
houses with high pointed gables notched like steps, in whose front was set the 
date of erection in small black bricks. The gables bore weather vanes whirling in 
the salt sea breeze, figures of horses, lions, geese, sloops, whatever the owner's 
fancy dictated. 

The season was mild for November. Often the upper half of the front door 
stood open, and over the lower half leaned the stout, comfortable master of the 
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house, smoking his long pipe, and looking with suspicion on these two English- 
men, whose story was well known throughout the little village. Or the good 
house-mother peered anxiously out, looking after her numerous brood of children, 
playing noisily in the grass-bordered street. Sometimes the children played "In- 
dian," sometimes they divided into two parties, one being Dutchmen, one Yan- 
kees, and waged mimic war. When Wait and Jennings chanced to pass such a 
band of little warriors, their ears were often saluted by saucy cries of "Platter- 
breeches! Platter-breeches!" 

If some good vrouw stepping across Bowling Green to fill her pails at the 
town pump just north of Fort James, chanced to hear this outcry, she called, 

"Hans! Nicholas! Peter! Hush! No more such rudeness to strangers." 

But the twinkle in her eye nevertheless showed that she rather enjoyed the 
spirit shown by her boys against the detested Yankees. 

Indians were too common on the streets to attract any attention. The chief traf- 
fic of the town was with them for beaver, raccoon, bear, deer, and elk skins. 
Moreover an important share of the town's provision was furnished by the veni- 
son, fowl and fish bought of Indian hunters at low prices. 

Sometimes they saw the women busy in the elaborate gardens attached to each 
house, where rows of cabbage still stood ungathered, planting their tulip bulbs, or 
dividing the roots of their "coronation pinks," preparing for the splendors of next 
summer's flower beds. 

One day Jennings, leaning over a garden paling, by signs succeeded in buying 
a few tulip bulbs from a blooming young Dutch maiden, whose round cheeks un- 
der her white cap were rosy as her own peonies. 

"For Hannah," he said, half-apologetically to Wait, as he tucked the bulbs into 
his doublet pocket. "Women set great store by such trifles." 

"Yea, yea, I know that full well," said Wait. 

One day Claus Luck, whose suspicions had been allayed by a timely gift of 
tobacco, and by the law-abiding conduct of his prisoners, wishing to visit a friend 
on Long Island, took them with him, partly as a measure of precaution, to keep 
them under his eye, for he could not forget that he was responsible to the rigid 
Captain Salisbury for their safe keeping. They went out the Water Gate, where a 
sentry was pacing up and down on the bank beside the wall or palisade, passed the 
slaughter houses, and came to a green valley, through which ran a bright brook 
towards East River. To the Englishmen's surprise, each side this brook stooped or 
squatted -white capped women, young and old, laughing and chattering as they 
washed the family linen in the brook with much energetic slapping, rubbing and 
wringing. Claus Luck made them understand that the winding path they followed 
along this pleasant brookside was called "the Maiden's Lane," because so much 
frequented by these fair washerwomen. 

The scene was unusually animated, for the excited women were hurrying their 
work to get safely back within the wall before the darkness of night should even 
begin to fall, a bear having been lately seen in the woods north of Maiden Lane. 

The men walked on beyond the blacksmith's forge, until they reached "the 
Passage Place," as it was called, on the bank of the East River, now Peck's Slip. 
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Two or three farm-houses stood near the blacksmith's. A small row-boat was 
tied to a tree overhanging the margin of the wide salt river, and from the tree hung 
a horn, on which Claus blew a loud blast. 

Out from the nearest farm-house came the ferryman, who rowed his passen- 
gers across towards the green hills rising on the opposite shore, charging three 
stivers each, in wampum. The strong wind made East River alive with waves 
sparkling in the sun, a beautiful sight, but tossing the little row-boat about so 
roughly as to alarm the voyagers from the placid Connecticut. They said nothing, 
but felt relieved when the ferryman, taking advantage of the favoring wind, 
hoisted a small sail, running them quickly over. 

They walked on, along the rude country road leading up the steep hill from the 
ferry, then through woods and fields, until they reached a small village, consisting 
of only a few houses clustered around a little Dutch church standing in the middle 
of the road. 

"Breuckelen," [Brookland or marshy land; now Brooklyn] Claus signified was 
the name of this tiny hamlet. 

As they passed through the village, the rare sight of strangers attracted much 
attention from the sturdy urchins playing in the streets, the women mopping off 
the high stoops, the burghers leisurely jogging along in farm wagons laden with 
produce. They took the right hand road for Gowanus, in which direction lay the 
plantation of Luck's friend. 

Arriving a little before the dinner hour, eleven o'clock, they were made heart- 
ily welcome. The dinner was more abundant than the Englishmen had seen for a 
long time. Gowanus oysters, big, fat, and luscious, had been thrown, still in their 
shells, into the high blazing fire on the kitchen hearth, and thus roasted. A haunch 
of venison which their host had bought that day of an Indian neighbor was roast- 
ing in a Dutch oven before the fire, sending forth most savory odors. Olykoeks, 
homemade cider, and Barbadoes rum were added to the repast, in honor of the 
guests from afar. 

'"T is a feast fit for the King," said Wait, as he and Jennings fell to with appe- 
tites keen from their long walk in the salt air. 

After dinner, while Claus visited with their host, the Englishmen rambled out 
to a long Indian wigwam near by, not because Indians or their ways were any 
novelty to them, but merely to kill time. They were glad when Claus at last started 
back to New York, hoping to find that some message might have come from the 
governor, but no such good news awaited them. 

Another day Claus took them on a three hours' tramp through woods and 
farms, over hills and streams, to the village of Harlem. Walking along the country 
road, [the Bowery] they came to an imposing house. It was long and large, built of 
stone, with many windows, the upper story overhanging the lower as a measure of 
defense. The land around it was elaborately laid out in formal, spacious gardens, 
and ample, substantial barns and storehouses indicated the owner's wealth. A 
small stone chapel stood on the place, [St. Mark's Place] and a little village was 
growing up around it, called the Bowery village. 
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Several grey-headed negroes, evidently old family slaves, were repairing a 
stone wall near the road, directed by a stately old gentleman, who, the travellers 
noticed, hopped about on a- wooden leg mounted with silver. 

As they looked, wondering much who he might be, one of the slaves, his at- 
tention distracted by the sight of the approaching strangers, stumbled and dropped 
the heavy stone he held within an inch of his master's one foot. 

The master, apparently of testy temper, red in the face, blazed forth what 
sounded to the Englishmen extremely like a round mouthful of Dutch oaths, wav- 
ing his stick dangerously near the negro's back. The slave however, far from 
seeming terrified, picked up his stone with a cheerful grin that displayed all his 
teeth. 

Claus Luck pulled off his hat with a low bow of deepest respect. The old gen- 
tleman returned Luck's salutation with high and stately courtesy, but frowned as 
his eyes fell on the Englishmen, turning his back and affecting not to see the cour- 
teous salutes they also made, perceiving both by his appearance, and by Luck's 
evident reverence, that he was some person of quality. 

When safely beyond earshot, Luck said impressively, 

"Yon ben Peter Stuyvesant — old Hardkoppig Peter." 

So they had seen the last of the old Dutch governors! 

"No wonder that he loves not us English o'er well," said Jennings. 

"In his place we should doubtless feel the same," said Wait. 

At last, on November tenth, Claus Luck was summoned to bring his charges 
before the Governor and Council of New York. It seemed ominous to the two Pu- 
ritans that the governor's assistant, Captain Anthony Brockholls, known to be a 
Roman Catholic, was also present to take part in their trial. Little mercy could 
they expect at the hands of one whom they called a "professed Papist." 

Claus Luck delivered the letters sent down by Captain Salisbury and the 
commandant at Schenectady. The Englishmen were then examined separately, 
Wait being first summoned. 

"What was your business at Albany?" was the first query. 

Wait told his story, concluding, 

"We brought a letter from the Council of Massachusetts Bay to Captain Salis- 
bury, asking his aid. We would take this road by way of Albany to Canada, to 
avoid our enemies." 

"Did you not tell some at Schenectady that that settlement belonged to Bos- 
ton?" was the next question. 

Wait stared in amazement. This then was the cause of their arrest! Full of 
wrath he burst out, 

"We neither thought nor said any such thing. 'T is some mistake, we not un- 
derstanding their language nor they ours. We had but one thought, to secure a 
Mohawk guide to help us on our way to redeem our poor captivated ones." 

Wait was dismissed, and Jennings called before the stately assembly, impos- 
ing to look upon in its dress of full powdered wigs, lace trimmed coats, knee 
breeches and ruffled shirts. 

"Why did you go away from Fort Albany without coming again before the 
commandant, Captain Salisbury, as he bade you?" was the first question. 
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"Captain Salisbury gave us no encouragement that he would help us, and be- 
ing desirous of finding our wives and children as speedily as possible, we went on 
our way, thinking no harm," said Jennings. 

"Did you say in Schenectady that Schenectady did belong to Boston'?" was 
next asked. 

Jennings' obvious surprise at this question was even stronger proof of his in- 
nocence than his earnest protests that this mistake must have arisen from the 
Dutchmen's ignorance of English, as nothing had been further from their 
thoughts. 

The Governor and Council were undecided what action to take. Governor An- 
dros, in his preoccupation with, to him, more pressing matters, in haste to be rid 
quickly of the affair, favoring indefinite postponement of a decision. But now, to 
the amazement of the two Puritans, Captain Brockholls, the Roman Catholic, in- 
terceded warmly in their behalf, and so effectually that the Council finally re- 
solved "that they be permitted to proceed on their voyage when they shall think 
proper, for which order to be sent to the Commander at Albany." [Council Min- 
utes of New York, 3, Part 2, p. 176.]. 

Captain Brockholls further urged that the men be sent back to Albany with a 
pass, by the first vessel going up. 

Free at last to depart, Wait and Jennings could not recover from their surprise 
at Captain Brockholls' unexpected kindness. 

"Who would have credited that I should have lived to sing the praises of a Pa- 
pist?" said Wait. "I shall ne'er forget how timely this good Captain Brockholls 
came to our relief. But for him it would have gone hard with us." 

"He showed us true Christian charity, Catholic or not," said Jennings. "I'll 
ever speak a good word for him." 

There were yet two more days to be wasted in anxious waiting, as the first 
sloop bound up the river would not sail until that time. One of these days being 
Sunday, Wait gladly fell in with Jennings's suggestion that they attend the Dutch 
church. 

'"T is fitting that we observe the Lord's Day by worshipping somewhere," 
said Jennings. "The Lord knoweth our hearts. He will see the intent of our souls to 
serve Him, e'en though we be forced to sing His song in a strange land, and not in 
his true church, as we gladly would." 

"I agree with you that 'tis most meet and fitting that we show ourselves dis- 
posed to worship on the Sabbath," said Wait, "and there is no harm in our seeing 
these Dutch services for once." 

In the morning they attended service in the church of St. Nicholas within the 
walls of Fort James. Unable to understand a word, it is not strange they looked 
down on the whole service with a secret feeling of contemptuous superiority, 
convinced that the fat, red-faced Dominie was undoubtedly "a man given to the 
flesh pots of Egypt," calling him a man of "slabbering speech," and his discourse 
"a vain tinkling of cymbals." 

Knowing that the English church held its service in St. Nicholas after the 
Dutch service was concluded, they resolved to remain for that service also. 
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"The Lord, knowing that our faces are set as a flint against the Church of Eng- 
land and her observances, will, methinks, wink at our presence here, knowing that 
we but see it to condemn it," said Wait. 

The congregation of the Church of England was small, not numbering over 
twenty-five persons, but made up in dignity what it lacked in numbers. For here 
came Governor Andros in much state, with his showy escort, glittering in splendid 
array; and here came also all the officers and soldiers of the garrison in their 
bright uniforms. 

The Puritan Non-conformists from Massachusetts Bay Colony looked on with 
ill-concealed contempt at ceremonies which were to them both vain and meaning- 
less, listening to prayers whose brevity they despised, read from a book! They 
were careful not "to bow the knee to Baal," and to register their protest against all 
these vain ceremonies, by remaining sitting, stiffly erect and rigid, during all the 
bowing and downsitting and uprising of the congregation. 

The climax of their disgust was reached when the young clergyman, clad in 
his gown, actually read a sermon not half an hour long from a printed book. The 
short service concluded with a few brief prayers, hurriedly mumbled. 

They could hardly wait till safely away from the church to give vent to their 
feelings. 

'"T was far worse than I hoped for!" said Wait. 

'"T was beyond my imaginings!" said Jennings. 

'"T is a mere mockery," said Wait. 

'"T is but mummery!" said Jennings. 

"I could pity the misguided people, were they not so set in the error of their 
ways," said Wait. 

"Little do they know what true preaching is. Would they could listen once to 
our godly Mr. Chauncey or pious Mr. Russell of Hadley, and mark them, in the 
middle of the sermon, turn the hour glass, and go on to nineteenthly and the 'im- 
provements on what hath been said.' Such discourses are meat fit for strong men." 

"They have no gift of continuance, e'en in prayer," said Jennings. '"T was a 
shame to hear them gabbling off those indecently short prayers from a book!" 
And so the Puritans, sincerely thanking God that they were not as other men, es- 
pecially as these Episcopalians, went their way, strengthened and confirmed in 
their own convictions. 

The next day saw them on board a sloop, bound up the Hudson. The trip up 
stream, with contrary winds, took a full week. Not until November 19th did their 
longing eyes at last rest again on the palisades of Albany rising above them on the 
Hudson's high western shore. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

POOPOONUCK, THE MOHAWK. 

WITH haughty coldness did Captain Salisbury receive the letter from the New 
York Council presented by Wait and Jennings, ordering him to allow the Eng- 
lishmen to proceed on their journey. 

"Since there is no reason to detain you farther," he said coldly, "you are free 
to depart." 

They now set about trying to find a guide. Their inquiries in Albany brought 
them many discouragements. Their ears were filled with all sorts of frightful ru- 
mors about the insurmountable difficulties of the long journey they were contem- 
plating in the winter season. Stories of death and disaster greeted them on every 
side. And people exclaimed in horror, when told that the two meant to venture on 
this terrible journey with a Mohawk guide. 

"Put not your lives in an Indian's power, above all, in a Mohawk's," said 
some. "Trust no Indian farther than you can see him. Howe'er friendly he see- 
meth, a sudden freak may seize him to slay you. And should he chance to get a 
taste of kill devil, ' fire water,' as the Indians call it, you are both dead men. A 
little good liquor maketh an Indian crazy as a loon." 

These warnings strengthened the men's previous strong prejudices against In- 
dians. They were hesitating what to do, when to their delight they chanced to hear 
of a Frenchman whom it was thought they could induce to act as guide. 

"Here is a stroke of good fortune at last, to make up for some of our discour- 
agements," said Wait. 

The Frenchman readily agreed to guide them to Canada. They hired him, and 
were preparing to set forth, when Captain Salisbury sent for their French guide, 
and so discouraged him from undertaking such a venturesome service, that he - 
declined going; a grievous disappointment to the two men, who, after all their ag- 
gravating delays, had thought themselves almost on the way at last. 

"We are told to forgive our enemies," said Wait. "Perchance some day I can 
forgive this English captain for his spite work, but not now." 

'"T is too much to ask," said Jennings. 

The Englishmen's story being known all over the little settlement, their diffi- 
culties at length came to the ears of Robert Livingston. He vowed their treatment 
by Captain Salisbury was a burning shame, and sent for them. 

"In my position as Indian Commissioner," he said, "I have had sundry deal- 
ings with one Poopoonuck, a Mohawk brave, and have ever found him trusty and 
reliable. He is in Albany now, and I think mayhap you can secure him as a guide. 
I am sorry for the sore trouble and hardship you have undergone, and pray God 
may yet prosper your undertaking, and bring it to a happy issue." 
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The two men thanked him with lively gratitude, and sought out Poopoonuck, 
whom they found lounging idly not far from the fort. 

He readily engaged to guide them, though they could not secure a promise 
from him that he would go to Canada, or induce him to state definitely exactly 
how far he would take them on their way thither. 

"Poopoonuck will show the Englishmen the road, so that a papoose could find 
it," he said. 

"I suppose we must content ourselves with this," said Jennings, "since it 
seems the best we can do." 

"And since Secretary Livingston recommendeth him so highly," said Wait. 
"Otherwise I would not care to risk our lives in the power of this fierce Mohawk 
heathen." 

Albany people had told the Englishmen that they must travel over two great 
lakes on the way, and that travelling would be vastly easier should they wait until 
these lakes were frozen. They therefore delayed some days yet, great as was their 
impatience to be off, waiting for the lakes to freeze. 

It was not until December 10 th that they went out of Albany gate, setting their 
faces to the north with a grim resolve that now nothing short of death should hin- 
der them from achieving their purpose. They followed an old Indian trail, hardly 
perceptible save to eyes trained in woodcraft. 

Poopoonuck strode ahead, tall, stalwart, untiring. The pouch at his belt was 
filled with nocake for the journey. His face, hands and hair were thickly smeared 
with bear's grease, and on his bare head was stuck a single eagle's feather. He 
bore a gun and powder bought in Albany of the Dutch for a goodly amount in 
beaver skins. His dark red face looked forbidding, as he strode ahead in what 
seemed a grim silence, and Wait whispered to Jennings as they followed some 
distance behind the Mohawk, "It is prudent for us to keep closely together, more- 
over to have our guns handy, and to keep careful watch of our good guide. To my 
mind, he looks like one who would make little of slaying us for our trappings 
when afar in the wilderness if he see a good chance, leaving our bones beside the 
trail for the wolves and bears to pick." 

"I think as thou dost. We must be on our guard. Should he slay us, he would 
have to answer to no one. None would know or care what had become of us," said 
Jennings, eying with aversion the tall form of the guide whom circumstances 
obliged them to use. 

He and Wait each bore knapsacks filled with all the food they could conven- 
iently carry; rations of dried meat, smoked fish and hard bread. They must, like 
all wayfarers in the wilderness, rely in part for food on their success in hunting. 
Their powder horns and bullet pouches were well filled, and they carried flints 
and punk enough, they hoped, with care, to supply the one essential to life, fire, 
during the long and venturesome journey on which they were starting. 

The hard, frozen ground was bare, but the cloudy grey sky, the intense cold 
chilling the blood, the air of waiting expectancy all nature wore, indicated a com- 
ing snowstorm. The trail followed the left shore of the Hudson north. The first day 
passed with no event to break the monotony of pushing on through the bare 
woods, where the cheerless rustle of the oaks' dry brown leaves in the wintry 
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wind seemed a forlorn mockery of summer's luxuriance. At night they camped 
beside the river, having made, as nearly as they could judge, about fifteen miles 
that day. Wait gave Poopoonuck to understand that he and Jennings would take 
turns in feeding the fire and keeping watch during the night. 

"Verily," he whispered to Jennings, "it behooves us to keep one eye open for 
outside dangers, and the other on our friend Poopoonuck." 

Poopoonuck did not seem aware that he was regarded with suspicion. He ate 
greedily of his companions' stores, saving his nocake for some greater pinch of 
hunger, and then wrapped about him the bear skin he carried for blanket, placed 
his gun under his head, and was soon fast asleep with his feet to the fire, which 
blazed brightly on the river's shore, the only light for many miles around. 

Wait sat on the ground by the fire, his gun across his lap, while Jennings lay 
down on the bed of pine boughs near the Mohawk. But neither slept much until 
towards morning, the novelty of their situation and secret doubts of Poopoonuck' s 
fidelity keeping sleep from their eyes until finally tired nature asserted itself, and 
they both slept heavily in spite of themselves. 

They woke early, to find the fire freshly blazing, but Poopoonuck nowhere to 
be seen. 

"What! Hath the rogue deserted us so soon?" said Wait, looking about. 

"We could expect naught better of an Indian," said Jennings. 

But here from the western woods Poopoonuck was seen coming, bearing by 
the hind legs a dangling beaver. 

"Indian hunt, while white men sleep," he said. 

"Well done, Poopoonuck!" said Jennings. 

"A toothsome breakfast of roast beaver meat will be warm and filling, and put 
us in good trim for this day's work," said Wait. 

"Moreover 't will eke out our store of provisions," said Jennings. 

Poopoonuck, unmoved by the white men's praise, was flaying the beaver, a 
nice fat one. 

Soon portions were roasting on wooden spits stuck in the ground around the 
fire. As the sizzling fat trickled down upon the coals, the odor of its burning was 
as incense in the noses of the hungry men, and when it was hot, crackling and 
brown, the white men ate almost as heartily as Poopoonuck, who stuffed himself 
to repletion. 

This good breakfast over, they slung their packs upon their shoulders, prepar- 
ing to set forth. 

"It seemeth a pity to leave any of this goodly meat to waste," said Jennings, 
gazing at the fragments of beaver strewing the ground around the fire. 

"We cannot cumber ourselves with these poor remnants," said Wait. "We 
shall get other game, doubtless." 

But none of the beaver meat was wasted. When the sound of footsteps had 
died away in the far distance, when unbroken silence reigned in the solitary forest 
on the river' s shore, out from a thicket of young pines slipped a lank and hungry 
fox, eagerly gnawing at the remains until two great grey wolves stalked forth from 
the covert. The fox slunk away, leaving the feast to his superiors, and soon only a 
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handful of cleanly picked white bones scattered around the black firebrands and 
heap of ashes showed where man and beast had found entertainment. 

This day, like the previous, was grey and lowering, with a penetrating chill. 
As the file of men walked on, the trail grew less clearly defined, until finally Poo- 
poonuck, having left the river's bank, seemed to be making his way through a 
pathless forest. 

"I know not what to make of this," muttered Wait to Jennings, falling a little 
behind. "I like not the look on 't." 

"Is he not bearing off to the westward?" asked Jennings, anxiously. 

"Yea, so it seemeth, I know not why, unless perchance to betray us into some 
camp of his tribe. We must keep a sharp eye on him, and the moment we are satis- 
fied he means treachery, we must shoot him down in his tracks like a mad dog," 
said Wait. 

"Yea, we must that," said Jennings. 

In truth, on this solitary expedition, if the white men were in danger from the 
Indian; equally had he something to fear from the doubts of the whites. Neither 
loved nor trusted the other. 

Towards midday, Poopoonuck brought them out upon a plain whence he 
struck down into a most uninviting looking ravine. Its bottom seemed an impass- 
able morass. Fallen trees, decaying logs, and thick tangled brushwood opposed 
their progress. On every side were black muck holes, in which it was plain that he 
who stepped was lost. Little paths crossing this ravine, made by paw tracks set 
deep in its mire, showed this repulsive spot to be a favorite haunt of bears and 
wolves. Through the ravine a tiny, half-choked brook struggled, running north, 
and from the swampy spot rose a foul, stifling stench [of Saratoga Springs]. 

All the suspicions of the white men were now confirmed. 

"Hold, Poopoonuck!" cried Wait. "We go not a step farther into this trap!" 

Poopoonuck, in advance, had reached a singular cone of rock, unlike anything 
the white men had ever seen. Pointing to the rock, Poopoonuck said, "Poo- 
poonuck brings the Englishmen to drink of the healing waters given to the Indians 
by the Great Spirit. It cures all sickness, makes Indian strong. The wolves, the 
bears, the deer know it well. They come from far to drink of it." 

"This is the most singular thing here afar in the forest that I e'er laid eyes on!" 
said Jennings. 

"Doubtless we are the first white men to see it," said Wait. 

The rock was shaped like a huge ant hill, about three feet high and nine in di- 
ameter at its base, narrowing at the top. In the top was a round opening about 
eight inches across. Gazing down into this hole the white men saw in the cavity 
below pure, clear water boiling and bubbling up, as if from a hidden fire beneath 
[High Rock Spring]. 

Wait and Jennings were almost awestruck at this strange phenomenon. 

"The healing waters of Manitou, the Great Spirit," repeated Poopoonuck. 
"Drink and live." 

"This savoreth of witchcraft; a sort of devil's cauldron, to my mind," said 
Wait. 

"I know not whether 't is prudent to venture e'en to taste it," said Jennings. 
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Poopoonuck, meantime, dipped down into the spring a calabash hanging at his 
belt. Drinking a long draught with evident relish, he gave a grunt of satisfaction, 
rubbing and patting his stomach, saying, 

"Much good. Make Poopoonuck strong, like she-bear, his totem." 

Thirsty from walking so long, and tempted by Poopoonuck' s evident enjoy- 
ment of the water, Wait said, 

"I am sore thirsty. A good draught will not come amiss. I believe I will ven- 
ture to try this wonderous water that Poopoonuck relisheth so much." 

Filling the calabash, he gulped down a mighty draught without stopping to 
taste it. Then, stifling and sputtering, he dropped the calabash. The thirsty 
Jennings seized it, and also took a good draught with like disgust. 

"This is a fine trick thou hast played on us, Poopoonuck," said Wait, as soon 
as he could speak. 

"As vile a taste as e'er got into my mouth," said Jennings, making a face ex- 
pressive of his feelings. "Bah! The spring must be of infernal origin." 

"Mighty medicine. Big physic," said Poopoonuck, taking another draught. 

"Then I'll wait and take my physic when I am ill," said Jennings. 

"Did' st bring us out of our way to taste this diabolical spring?" asked Wait. 

"Big hunting ground around here," said Poopoonuck, pointing to the narrow 
paths leading in every direction from the spring into the woods around, paths not 
made by human feet. 

"But we are out on no hunting expedition," said Wait. "We must get to Can- 
ada, with no loss of time. Understand, Poopoonuck, thou must take us thither by 
the shortest trail, with no delay." 

Poopoonuck with a grunt, turned his back on his favorite hunting ground, and 
sullenly led the way out of the ravine and on again to the north. The cold, grey 
day darkened early. Night would soon be upon them, and Wait and Jennings be- 
gan to look about for a camping place. But Poopoonuck shook his head, and sped 
on faster than ever, 

"I wonder if he hath another devil's stew for us to quaff," said Jennings. 

"We have no choice but to follow his lead, knowing naught of our where- 
abouts here afar in the wilderness," said Wait. 

They were pushing through a dense forest, where never before had foot of 
white man trod, unless some band of French soldiers from Canada might have 
chanced this way. In the gathering darkness the great trunks of the primeval trees 
loomed high above them, stretching their bare branches above their heads like 
arms raised in menace. They felt ill at ease, troubled to be wholly at Poo- 
poonuck' s mercy, as thoughts of their Albany friends' warnings crossed their 
minds. 

But now they saw ahead what seemed an opening in the forest. Poopoonuck 
turned and motioned them to halt. Gliding noiselessly forward on his moccasined 
feet, he slipped behind a tree trunk. Then the sharp report of his gun rang out far 
and near through the silent woods. Bounding out from behind his tree, Poo- 
poonuck disappeared down a bank. 

Hurrying forward, Wait and Jennings found that the gap in the forest was 
made by the passage of a large stream. Poopoonuck' s keen eye had seen from afar 
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the dark form of a deer which had gone out on the ice to drink at an open spot 
made by the quick current. The deer was seen lying a black heap on the ice, which 
gleamed white in the half light. 

"Roast venison for supper to-night, or I 'm no prophet," cried Wait. "What 
stream may this be, Poopoonuck?" 

"White men call it the Hudson," said Poopoonuck, drawing his knife to flay 
his deer. 

Wait and Jennings were relieved and delighted to learn, by this, that Poo- 
poonuck was not misleading them, but that they were on the right track, they hav- 
ing been told that, some distance above Albany, the river ran easterly, and that 
they must cross it on their northward way. 

The supper provided by Poopoonuck' s skill was most welcome, for they had 
walked at least fifteen miles that day over hard, rough ways, eating nothing since 
their early breakfast but a few hasty cold morsels from their knapsacks. 

While Poopoonuck prepared the venison for roasting, the white men made a 
big fire on the river's bank. From their lairs deep in forest thickets wolves, wild 
cats, bears, panthers peered out with bright, wondering eyes at this strange circle 
of ruddy light in the darkness, its radiance falling warmly down on the cold white 
ice of the river, and tinting rosily mossy tree trunks and branches far down the 
dark aisles of the forest. 

Satisfied now that Poopoonuck was not playing them false, and filled to sati- 
ety with hot roast venison, the travellers did not hesitate to wrap themselves in 
their blankets, and sleep soundly. 

The next morning, when Wait first half awoke, he was vaguely conscious of a 
delightful sense of warmth and comfort. 

"The weather must have moderated during the night," he sleepily thought. 

Waking more, and raising his head, to his vast surprise he found himself bur- 
ied under at least a foot of new fallen snow. A long white mound close by showed 
where Jennings still slept, a small round hole where his breath had kept the snow 
thawed as it fell, leaving an opening at his face. 

Wait shook Jennings, whose surprise was equal to Wait's at finding himself so 
cosy under the snow. 

"Who would have thought the snow could make so warm a blanket?" he said. 

"Not I," said Wait, "though the scripture doth say, 'He giveth the snow like 
wool.' I ne'er knew before what that meant." 

They found Poopoonuck at work, finishing cutting up his deer. Snow was still 
falling heavily. 

"A sorry outlook for this day's tramp," said Jennings. 

"Yea, but our only policy is to keep moving," said Wait, "if Poopoonuck can 
guide us in this driving storm." 

Poopoonuck showed no hesitation about going on. There was no chance to 
build a fire, or cook any venison. But Poopoonuck signified they should imitate 
him by adding to their load all the vension they could well carry, saying, 

"Bad day for hunt. No deer to-day." 

Poopoonuck walked steadily on, as one knowing well his road, followed by 
the two men, all stalking on in grim silence, the Mohawk from habit, the whites 
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because needing all their energy to struggle ahead. The snow blew in their faces, 
stuck on their hair and eyelids, and covered their clothes, till they looked like veri- 
table snowmen. They made no halt at noon. They must keep moving until they 
should come to some favorable spot for the night halt, where perhaps they might 
kindle a fire, though now that looked hopeless. 

But late in the afternoon the thick flying snowflakes grew larger, then fell 
more scatteringly, growing fewer and fewer, finally ceasing. Along the western 
horizon they observed a growing brightness lighting up the greyness. Then the 
clouds lifted, showing a sky of clear greenish blue. The red sun just sinking be- 
hind the wild western hills cast bright, level rays over the fresh snow that bent 
down pines and hemlocks, outlined every bare limb and twig with fleecy white- 
ness, and covered the wide landscape. 

Never was sunlight a more welcome sight. At once the world seemed a differ- 
ent place to t-he forlorn travellers. The path, winding around a hill clothed with 
pines, came suddenly out at its top. Before them, spreading far away towards the 
north, lay the waters of a large lake bordered by mountains, sparkling a steely 
blue now, as it reflected the wintry sky above. 

"Lac St. Sacrement!" [Lake George] said Poopoonuck, giving the lake the 
name taught him by the self-sacrificing Jesuit who had undertaken the difficult 
"Mission of the Martyrs," as the Jesuit mission to the Mohawks was called. 

The travellers camped at the southern end of Lake George, on the spot which 
Poopoonuck called "Andiatorocte," meaning "the place where the lake closes." 
Cheered by the good progress made, they were now disposed to regard Poo- 
poonuck more kindly, even with confidence. He succeeded in starting a fire, 
where soon some of their venison roasting sent out an odor so tempting to the 
hungry men, that Jennings said, 

"I marvel not that the Indians, as we are told, swallow their victuals half 
cooked, or even raw." 

"Verily, I could do the same," said Wait, sniffing the delicious odor, "but that 
it is a. shame for an Englishman to show such gluttony. We have made good 
headway thus far, Stephen. 'T is a sore disappointment that the lake is not frozen 
o'er as we hoped; but the sun's shining forth so royally seemeth a good omen for 
the morrow. To-morrow we will make better speed." 

"Yea, to-morrow," said Jennings, "we will get over a good piece of our weary 
road, following Poopoonuck' s lead." 
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CHAPTER X. 

DESERTION. 

"BOAST not thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may 
bring forth." 

Wait and Jennings were familiar enough with this passage in Proverbs, but lit- 
tle realized how soon its truth would be brought home to them. They woke before 
sunrise. The pink tinge suffusing the sky and the radiant glow in the east, where 
the sun already darted a few golden rays above the clear horizon, promised a fine 
winter's day. The travellers rose in good spirits. 

"Where is Poopoonuck, I wonder?" asked Wait. 

"Gone hunting, perchance," said Jennings. 

"No, there he is," said Wait, pointing down to the lake shore, where, half hid- 
den by low hanging hemlocks and pines, they saw the Mohawk bent over, appar- 
ently working on something, near a fire he had kindled on the shore. Hastening 
down to him, equally to their surprise and delight, they found him busy patching 
up an old bark canoe. 

"A canoe!" they cried. "How earnest thou upon such a piece of good fortune, 
Poopoonuck?" 

"Indian's eyes sharp. He looks about, while white men sleep. He sees where 
his Mohawk brothers hide their canoe," said Poopoonuck, pointing to a spot under 
the drooping evergreen boughs, where, buried in sand and snow, he had found this 
canoe, hid for future use by some party of Mohawks returning from the war path 
against the French. The wind had laid bare a tiny end, which was enough to ex- 
pose the canoe to the keen, restless eyes of the Indian, ever alert, searching earth 
and sky for whatever gifts they might have to offer. 

"I hope you found enough paddles with it, so that we can all three take a hand 
in pushing on," said Wait. '" Many hands make light work,' and we will get o'er a 
good stretch of the lake this fair day, can we all paddle." 

"Poopoonuck goes no farther toward the north star," said the Mohawk, rising 
and looking Wait in the face with an unmistakable expression of dogged resolve. 

"What, Poopoonuck!" exclaimed Wait with frowning countenance. "Would 
you desert us now? Will our Indian brother turn tail like a scared fox and run back 
to his hole, because the way is long, and the winds blow coldly?" 

"We looked that you should guide us to Canada," said Jennings. 

"Poopoonuck goes back to his hunting ground," said the Mohawk stubbornly. 

Nothing could shake Poopoonuck' s resolve, no appeals, no arguments, no of- 
fers of larger rewards, to be paid when the Englishmen should reach Canada, 
where they could use their letter of credit. He remained firm. 
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Wait well knew the fickle character of the Indian mind, its proneness to sud- 
den changes and strange whims, but was ill-prepared for such abandonment by 
their guide at this point in their journey. 

"What are we to do?" cried Wait. "How can we find our way through a track- 
less wilderness, o'er a route ne'er travelled before by Englishmen ?" 

"Poopoonuck said not that he would go to Canada. He promised to show the 
white men the way. He will show them the way, so plainly that even an English- 
man cannot miss it," said Poopoonuck, a note of contempt in his voice. 

Taking a large piece of the white birch bark with which he was mending the 
canoe, with the charred end of a burnt stick from the fire he drew on it a rough 
map. 

"The white men's feet stand here now," said the Indian, putting his finger on 
the rude map, "They must go down Lac St. Sacrement to the end." Here, he 
pointed with his stick, "Here, towards the sun rising, is the carrying place, across 
into the little end of the Great Lake of the Iroquois. At the foot of that lake, New 
France begins. When the Englishmen come to the great island, they must keep to 
the sunset side of the lake, until they reach its A outlet, the river of the Iroquois. 
Down that river they journey to the Great River of the French. The trail is plain 
and easy. An Indian papoose could find it." 

Making the best of necessity, the white men accepted with doubtful gratitude 
what seemed so poor and uncertain a guide for their footsteps, and were forced to 
pay Poopoonuck the sum of Wampum agreed on for the services rendered, and 
see his tall form disappear in the forest to the south, leaving them standing alone 
by the wild lake side, many miles from civilized being or habitation. 

It was a situation to test their courage to the utmost. But they were no weak- 
lings. And they were filled by an invincible purpose that neither hardship nor 
danger could daunt. As the pine boughs closed behind the departing Indian, Wait 
and Jennings turned and looked at each other a moment in silence. 

"Well, comrade, what now ?" said Wait, finally. 

"Naught, but to go on," said Jennings. 

"Well said," answered Wait heartily. "The finding of this canoe is a Wondrous 
Providence. I can but feel it a sign that the Lord smiles on our undertaking, and 
will yet bring it to a prosperous issue." 

"Yea, if we do our part manfully," said Jennings. 

The glad light of the morning sunshine sparkling on the lake's tossing waves 
seemed another good omen. Hastily breakfasting on some of the venison, the two 
men embarked without hesitation in the old canoe, which Poopoonuck seemed to 
have made sea-worthy, and paddled away northwards on the waters of this un- 
known lake. 

"I can but hope," said Wait, as the paddles dipped and rose, gleaming in the 
bright sunshine, "that this desertion of our Indian guide, which seemed at first so 
sore a backset, may rather prove a stroke of good fortune." 

"I feel it a deliverance," said Jennings. "I could ill stomach consorting with an 
Indian, and being under his leadership. And I mistrusted his good faith." 
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"If there be any reliance to be placed on this map he hath given us, with our 
own mother wit, and our strong will to get on, we ought to find the way, me- 
thinks," said Wait. '"T is plain sailing to the north on this fair lake, at all events." 

As the tiny canoe threaded its way among the islands, the men gazed with 
wonder at the snow clad mountains dark with evergreen forests, rising along the 
shore as they progressed farther north. 

"More and more do I see what a stroke of GOd's mercy it was that guided the 
Mohawk to find this canoe," said Wait, as he gazed on the mountains. 

"Thou may' st well say that," said Jennings. '"T would have been hard, weary 
footing along that rough, wild shore, e'en had we struggled safely through." 

When the sinking sun sent long, cold shadows stretching across the water, 
they made for a point of land running down into the lake on the west. Here, hav- 
ing carefully hid their precious canoe, they built a fire, cooked the venison which 
was dinner and supper at once, and camped for the night. Ere they lay down under 
the glittering stars, fervent prayers were breathed for protection amidst these 
wilds, for guidance and help on their way, and for the preservation of their loved 
ones, wherever they might be. 

The next morning they finished the last of the venison, and were off with the 
earliest sunlight. 

"We must keep a sharp lookout for any chance to eke out our larder," said 
Wait. "We have little provision left." 

"Poopoonuck made greater inroads on our rations than we two together," said 
Jennings. "Had I but a fish hook and line, I would try for some of these goodly 
fish," he added, looking down into the clear water where large fish floated, dart- 
ing swiftly away as the canoe's shadow darkened their haunts. 

The second day on Lake George was a steady pull to the north against the 
wind, which grew colder and more piercing. No sign of life did they see on the 
wild, dark mountains on either shore. As they landed at night, Jennings said, 

"We may count it great good fortune if we get across this lake ere it freeze 
o'er." 

"Thou may' st well say that," said Wait. 

"There is a stiff rim of ice along the shore now." 

Their supper was only a slender meal from their knapsacks. In the night Wait, 
rising to throw more wood on the fire, heard a faint, almost imperceptible noise in 
the tree above him. Men's senses are alert to the slightest unusual sound in the 
wilderness, where life depends on constant vigilance. This sound might be only 
the creaking or rubbing of boughs in the wind, which blew keenly. But Wait 
seized his gun and stepping back, peered sharply up into the tree. 

One of its huge main limbs seemed in the dim light unduly thick, as if possi- 
bly some creature lay along it. As Wait strained his gaze upward, the camp fire, 
seizing on the fresh fuel he had thrown upon it, blazed up brightly. At that instant 
Wait saw its light reflected in two fierce, glittering eyes glaring down upon him. 
His gun flashed out with a startling uproar and crash through the silent night. 
With a wild scream, almost human, down came rolling the body of a large animal, 
almost into the fire. 
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"What is 't?" cried Jennings, starting up from troubled dreams of the Indians' 
assault on Hatfield, staring around, bewildered at the wild scene. 

'"T is panther for breakfast, instead of our making a breakfast for the pan- 
ther," said Wait, reloading his gun. 

The next day was raw, cloudy, and cold. 

Sheets of thin ice stretched out from the shore into the lake, and the great 
rocks of the mountain sides hung white with long icicles. 

"Everything admonishes us to make haste," said Wait, as they set out again, 
after a breakfast of roast panther, glad in any way to piece out their dwindling 
stock of provision. 

"Yea, winter is tightening down fast," said Jennings. "We can look for worse 
fare rather than better." 

In the afternoon to their satisfaction the lake narrowed, and they came to its 
outlet, a swift stream of purest water, rippling down a rapid descent broken by 
waterfalls. Above them rose a lofty promontory. The scenery was bold and strik- 
ing, but not of a nature to inspire confidence in two lone wanderers in a strange 
wilderness. 

They anxiously studied Poopoonuck's map. 

"I judge this to be the carrying place Poopoonuck told us of," said Jennings. 

"We can only follow the map, and see what cometh of it," said Wait. '"T is 
plain we must shoulder our canoe, Indian fashion, would we take it farther." 

"We shall soon find out whether this pretended map of the Mohawk's is a true 
or a lying one, meant to deceive us," said Jennings, as they lifted the canoe to 
their shoulders. 

It was a hard task struggling along the rocky side hill, slippery where the wa- 
ter ever trickling down from rocks above had frozen, pushing aside branches and 
through tangles of brush and bushes, cumbered as they were with guns, packs, and 
the canoe, above all, feeling in doubt whether they were on the right path or not. 
But at last they came to the end of the promontory, where it towered, a bold 
height, [Mt. Defiance. Their path led across the site of Fort Ticonderoga] above 
what seemed the waters of a broad stream. 

This water might be a broad river, or it might be the southern end of the lake, 
in which latter case, Poopoonuck's map was a reliable guide. Feeling encouraged, 
they camped for the night. The wind blew so bitter cold from the northwest that, 
after having succeeded in starting a fire in the lee of low growing evergreens in 
the forest's edge, Wait, piling on more wood, said, 

"We shall have hard work to keep from freezing this night. Let us try to shield 
ourselves from the wind, Indian fashion." 

They brought the canoe to the fire, and turned it bottom up, so placing it as to 
break the force of the wind. Creeping under, and wrapping themselves in their 
blankets, the fire's warmth reflected under this shelter made them comparatively 
comfortable, though in the morning they woke to find blankets and whiskers 
rimmed white with frost. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WIND BOUND 

IT was now the morning of December 17th, as the travellers knew by a record 
they were careful to keep, making daily marks on a paper, a long mark for Sun- 
day, shorter ones for week days. Without this record, they would soon have lost 
the day of week and month, there being nothing to distinguish one day from an- 
other in the wilderness. 

They crawled out from under the canoe, so stiffened by cold and by lying all 
night in a cramped position, that at first they moved with difficulty. They looked 
anxiously about, their first thought, as always, the weather. 

Cold, grey and dreary was the morning, a sharp wind from the north making 
their stout doublets feel thin. 

'" 'T is an ill wind that blows nobody good,'" said Wait. "This cold wind 
seemeth to have made the ice strong enough to bear us. It will make us a smooth 
and easy path compared to the rough shore." 

They ate some of their dry, cold rations. Then Wait said, 

"I think it no harm to warm our poor, lean stomachs with a pull from this flask 
of aqua vitae that good Mr. Chauncey gave us as we left, for use in pinches like 
this." 

"Little would we have had left, had our friend Poopoonuck smelled out that 
we carried such stores," said Jennings. 

The liquor helped warm a little the chilled current of their blood. Reluctantly 
they left behind their canoe, carefully hiding it under the low hanging branches of 
a hemlock, rolling a log before it, and covering it with brush. 

As they walked north on the ice, at first it was thick. But soon cracks and 
holes increased as the stream grew wider and wider, until at last they were con- 
vinced that it was no river, but the upper end of the great lake they sought, and 
that they could rely on Poopoonuck' s map. 

This was a comfort, cheering them even when, as the lake widened still more, 
the ice grew thin, then too treacherous for support, and they saw beyond to the 
north, a wide and open body of water. 

They stood in dismay, doubtful what to do. Then Wait said, 

'"T is hard luck turning back on our track, losing this day's weary travel, but 
'tis plain we must have our canoe." 

"One day lost," said Jennings, as they turned back. "Yet it beseecheth us not 
to murmur. We have been preserved and brought on our way thus far, beyond 
anything we could have hoped." 

"Yea. We must expect some backsets," said Wait. 
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Thus keeping up heart, they toiled back over the weary miles to the spot at the 
lake's end where they had hid the canoe, sleeping that night in the old camping 
place. 

The next morning they started north again with the canoe, sometimes carrying 
it on their shoulders, sometimes able to drag it along on the ice and snow, reach- 
ing the open water of the broader lake at the end of another hard day, hoping to 
embark the next morning on the lake. But the wind was dead north, driving the 
water in rough waves too turbulent for the frail canoe safely to stem. They must 
wait with what patience they could muster, till the wind should abate, the rough 
waters subside. 

They were wind bound at this point six days, the most depressing and discour- 
aging days of their journey thus far. It was hard to keep up heart and hope, espe- 
cially as their carefully used provision brought from Albany was nearly, gone, 
although they ate barely enough to sustain life. On the fourth day of waiting, they 
ate the last morsel, and drank the last drop in their aqua vitae flask. Henceforth 
their lives depended on their success in hunting. 

At first they had no luck. Wild animals were largely hibernating, and the for- 
est around was lonely, desolate of life. Starvation seemed to await them, here so 
far from any possible relief or help. 

"Unless God in His mercy look upon us, and come to our rescue, and that 
speedily, we are dead men," said Wait, in despair, as the two stood on the shore 
the evening of the fourth day. All they had eaten that day was some birch bark, 
not nourishing food, but relieving for the time the fierce pangs of hunger. The sky 
hung dark with grey clouds, and the lake, a sullen lead color, rolled roughly in 
somber waves. All was depressing, without and within. 

"Though all look so dark, we must try still to put our faith in the Lord, who 
hath helped us so far," said Jennings. "Perchance to-morrow our hunting may be 
prospered." 

"Luckily we have good store yet of flints and punk," said Wait. 

The ability to have a fire was indeed their only comfort. As darkness fell, they 
lighted a great fire, crawled under their canoe's shelter, and tried to forget their 
discomfort in an uneasy, broken slumber, tormented by aggravating dreams of 
Thanksgiving feasts with their loved ones. With the first ray of daylight, they 
were up and out, to inspect the lake. Alas, it was, if possible, rougher than ever, 
and the smooth grey sky, the intense chill penetrating to the very bone and mar- 
row, prophesied a speedy snow storm. The outlook was desperate. 

"We must indeed hunt this day as those who hunt for their lives," said 
Jennings. "For not only our lives, but those of our poor families depend on our 
success. Let us separate to cover more ground, and strike farther off into the sur- 
rounding forest than we have yet ventured." 

"Nay, not so," said Wait. '"T would be too rash, lest we become bewildered 
and turned around, and so unable to find our way back, above all if a snowstorm 
set in, as looks likely. It is more prudent to keep together and follow up the shore. 
Then we shall have a sure guide back e'en if caught in the snow." 
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Leaving their blankets under the canoe, to lighten themselves, for walking, 
they traversed the forest along the shore of the lake, their eyes roving far and wide 
in search of possible game. At last Wait said, 

"Yonder groweth a large clump of chestnut trees. Let us scrape away the snow 
under them and see if mayhap the squirrels have left any nuts there." 

Scraping away the snow, they found scattered about a number of nuts. Munch- 
ing these with eager relish, their faintness was a little relieved, and they went on 
in better courage. Snow now began to sift down in tiny flakes, gradually increas- 
ing in size and quick-coming thickness until they were coated from head to foot, 
and the blinding storm driving in their eyes made it impossible to go farther. 

"We must back to the poor shelter of our canoe while we are able to get 
there," said Wait. '"T was a mercy we found those few chestnuts." 

"I am loath to give up, but 't is plainly foolhardy and useless to press on in 
such a storm," said Jennings. 

Turning about, and going down nearer the shore, they came upon an old tree 
with a great hollow in its trunk, that they had not seen in going out. 

"See yon hollow tree!" cried Jennings. 

"A likely spot for game," said Wait. 

Running to it, and peering down into the dark cavity, they saw something like 
greyish, blackish fur far down in the hollow. 

"Coons, as I live!" cried Wait, running his hand down, and pulling out, one af- 
ter the other, two fat, sleepy raccoons. 

"I knew the Lord would take pity on us in our sore strait," said Jennings. 

"Yea, we can travel some days in the strength of this meat, if we husband it 
carefully," said Wait. 

Cheerfully now, with light hearts that made the storm seem a trifle, did they 
return to the canoe, crawling under it, and waiting with what patience they could, 
for the storm to cease. 

Late in the afternoon the storm lessened and finally stopped, and the sun 
streamed brightly out over the new fallen snow. Wait and Jennings, kicking away 
the snow under the pines, soon had a fire blazing high. Large pieces of raccoon 
roasting around the blaze sent out the most delicious fragrance the half-starved 
men had ever smelled. 

When it was cooked barely enough to eat, Wait said, "Stephen, we should be 
worse than the heathen did we not return thanks for this meat, sent us so providen- 
tially." 

"Thou speakest truly," said Jennings. 

Hungry as they were, the men stood with bare heads and returned grateful 
thanks to the merciful God who had, they felt, sent them this timely aid. Then 
they ate with an eagerness born of long fasting. Raccoon meat tastes like pork, so 
it is no wonder that Jennings said, 

"Should I shut my eyes, I could believe I was at home eating a good sparerib, 
roasted by my poor Hannah in the brick oven." 

"If we live to see again those old home days in Hatfield with our families 
around us, how little shall we reckon our labors in their rescue," said Wait. 

"They will be less than nothing," said Jennings. 
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Both were now full of hope. 

"Doubtless to-morrow we can go on our way," said Jennings. 

"Let us to sleep at once," said Wait, "that we may be up and off with the first 
beam of day, if the weather be propitious." 

These cheerful hopes were fulfilled by the brightest of winter mornings. The 
wind had ceased, and the lake, blue under the blue sky, was smooth and inviting. 
Hastily eating a few mouthfuls of the raccoon cooked the previous night, the men 
gladly launched their canoe, and started northward. 

They dared not venture out into the middle of the great lake. They were not 
too confident of the sea-worthiness of their old, patched canoe. They kept near 
the eastern shore, landing at night and camping. Each night they cooked enough 
meat for the next day's trip, thus saving the time so precious to them. 

The more pinched they were by cold and hunger, the more eagerly they 
pressed on, for in fancy they saw their tender wives and children suffering the 
same, even greater privations, with the horrors of Indian captivity added. Never 
from the beginning, no matter what they endured, had the idea of turning back and 
giving up entered their minds. Nothing but death should stop them. 

The evening of the second day, when they were again without a mouthful of 
food, they put in shore at the mouth of a large stream, [Otter Creek, VT] landing 
earlier than usual to hunt for food. 

Following up the frozen stream in the twilight, they saw, on ahead, a hole in 
the ice. Lying near it on the ice were dark objects, apparently dropped by human 
hands. 

"We must be on our guard for Indians," whispered Wait. 

They scanned anxiously the surrounding country and hills, but no moving ob- 
ject spotted their desolate whiteness. Approaching nearer the hole, to their joy 
they found the objects lying near it were two good sized fish. 

"Something hath gnawed or bitten them on the back of the necks," said 
Jennings, picking them up. 

"That 's plainly the work of otters," said Wait. "Your otter is a dainty feeder. 
But a mouthful or two will he taste of the topmost fin of the fish, I might say. 
Look, here is one of their slides. They must abound hereabouts." 

On the bank they saw a smooth, icy slide worn, and numerous otter tracks 
around it in the snow showed Wait to be correct in thinking that these little crea- 
tures had here amused themselves. 

"Do otters slide?" asked Jennings. 

"Verily they do, slide like boys, for pure sport," said Wait, who was busy cut- 
ting long, slender branches from the willow bushes growing along the stream. 

"What now?" asked Jennings. 

"If I've not forgotten the art, I will make an Indian snare and set at the foot of 
this slide," said Wait. "Then when Master Otter next comes gaily sporting, he will 
slide into my snare, and perchance we will have otter meat for breakfast. Otter 
meat is most toothsome." 

"Any meat would taste toothsome to us now, methinks," said Jennings. 

The hungry men did not disdain to make their supper of the otters' leavings, 
the fish, when roasted, making them a savory meal. 
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In the morning, a fine fat otter was found entangled in Wait's snare. As they 
carried him back to their canoe, Wait said, 

"By our reckoning, this is the twenty-fifth day of December. In Old England, 
they would dub this fat otter with his thick skin, a Christmas present." 

"Speak not of that anti-Christian heresy, lest thou bring down the wrath of 
God on our heads," said Jennings solemnly. "Dost not remember how good Mr. 
Russell discoursed to us one Lecture day against observing the twenty-fifth in- 
stant, or e'en speaking the name given the day by Papists and Church of England 
folk, saying, 'Canker begins in the tongue?'" 

"I spoke too lightly," said Wait. "It would indeed ill become us to invite the 
displeasure of the Lord when our lives depend solely on His favor. This otter is 
verily another mercy sent by Him, to help us on our way to the deliverance of our 
families, as I trust." 
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CHAPTER XII 

WAKING UP A BEAR 

DAY after day the two men paddled steadily along the great lake, without the 
slightest idea of its probable length, sometimes almost ready to despair, as days 
passed and yet no signs indicated that they were nearing its northern end. 

As the cold increased in intensity, ice formed along the shore, making it diffi- 
cult to land, as they must each night, to camp and hunt. 

They managed to secure enough game to keep life in their exhausted bodies, 
but rarely sufficient to fully satisfy the ever gnawing cravings of hunger. The 
snow was deep in the northern woods. 

Even when they caught glimpses now and then of deer in the forests, it was 
impossible to pursue them in the deep snow. 

Nature around wore an aspect of forbidding grandeur. Great mountains clad in 
dark evergreen forests, towered up on the lake's western shore, and on the eastern 
side, inland behind the nearer hills, rose majestic white peaks against the wintry 
sky. 

Through this wild waste, but a speck on the broad lake, glided the tiny canoe, 
seemingly an insignificant nothing. Could any eye have seen its hardy voyagers, 
apparently lost and helpless in the vastness of their desolate surroundings, how 
utterly hopeless would have seemed their fate, how foolhardy their daring! 

But the little bark bore something infinitely greater than all the greatness of 
nature around; the unquenchable love, faith, will, animating the souls of these 
men. The soul is greater than all circumstances, can mold circumstances to its 
own ends, — such was the lesson for all time that Wait and Jennings were teach- 
ing, little as they dreamed it. 

Far from deeming themselves heroes, or thinking they were setting a high ex- 
ample for the ages, the minds of these two plain men were intent only on present 
emergencies. How far north could they paddle this day? Should they find food to- 
day? When would the end of the lake appear? Such were the thoughts absorbing 
their minds. 

"Verily, I believe this lake is endless," said Jennings, as yet another sunset 
came, bringing little change in the lake. 

"We ought, by Poopoonuck's chart, to reach the big island he told us of ere 
long, methinks," said Wait, as they turned toward the shore. 

They landed at the mouth of another large stream [The Winooski River] com- 
ing into the lake from the east, dragging the canoe over the shore ice to conceal it 
as best they could ere starting to hunt for food. The canoe hid, they waded 
through the deep snow towards the dense forest on the high hills sloping back 
from the lake. [On the site of Burlington, VT] 
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Presently Wait exclaimed, 

"Yonder is a bear tree, if I mistake not." 

He pointed to a huge, primeval elm in the forest's edge. High up in its mas- 
sive trunk thirty feet above the hillside, was a hole where some long ago storm 
had wrenched off a large limb. Rain and snow settling into the cavity had caused 
decay, making this large hole. Below the hole the trunk was scratched, and the 
moss scraped off. 

"I am not afraid to wager that there is a good, fat bear curled up in that hole, 
asleep for the winter. Would we could get at him!" exclaimed Wait. 

"My mouth waters for a slice of bear steak, I confess," said Jennings. 

"But 'tis impossible to reach the hole. Had we but axes, and would daylight 
last, we could chop down the tree, and rattle the old drone out. Or had we time, 
we might e'en burn the tree down," said Wait, eying the tree with desperate long- 
ing. Finally he said, 

"If we cannot get to him, we must make him come to us." 

"Easier said than done, methinks," said Jennings. 

"Where there's a will, there's a way," said Wait, as he cut a young sapling, 
and trimmed off its branches to make a long pole. 

An old log near by furnished him plenty of rotten wood. Tying some of this in 
a large bunch, he attached it to the pole's end, and then climbed a young tree 
standing near the elm, carrying his pole with him, while Jennings watched anx- 
iously below. 

"Lo, I go fishing for bears," cried Wait, as he mounted higher. 

Jennings stood with gun ready to fire should Wait's plan of smoking out the 
old bear succeed. 

When Wait was high enough, he set fire to the rotten wood, and poked it well 
down into the hole. Rotten wood, as he well knew, holds fire a long time. 

Presently he slid swiftly down the tree, saying, 

"I've broken up the old rascal's nap. I hear him sniffing! We shall speedily 
see him." 

Soon they heard a grunting and scratching sound above, and then the un- 
wieldy form of a big bear was seen, awkwardly clambering out of the hole, into 
the elm tree's crotch. 

"Shoot him behind the shoulders if you can!" cried Wait. 

Both fired together, and the bear tumbled to the ground with a crash, dead. 

"Thank the Lord, we shall not want for meat soon!" cried Wait. 

"I can cry 'Amen' to that with all my heart," said Jennings. 

Dragging the bear on the snow back to the shore, they skinned it, made a great 
fire, and soon were filling themselves to satiety with hot bear steak, the first time 
for long that they had been able really to satisfy hunger. 

The next morning they cut the bear up, placing in the canoe all the meat they 
could carry. They had not paddled far before they saw the lake to the north di- 
vided by a point of land which ran down into it. 

"This must be the island," said Wait, as they anxiously consulted Poo- 
poonuck's map. "We must go on the west side of the island," he said. 
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"We should have no idea which way to take here, but for the map," said 
Jennings. "I must say, though Poopoonuck be an Indian, he hath done fairly and 
nobly by us, as any Christian might." 

"True. I shall always have a soft spot in my heart for Poopoonuck, though he 
be but a Mohawk Indian," said Wait. "I know not what we could have done but 
for his aid." 

Their way now became perplexing, narrower and more tortuous, owing to the 
islands, but they clung fast to their faith in the once despised Poopoonuck, and 
carefully followed his advice of keeping ever to the west shore. 

Soon they encountered a new difficulty. In this narrower part of the lake, the 
frost had bound the waters fast under thick ice. They must abandon their canoe, 
and take to their feet. That night they made a fire and cooked all the bear meat 
they could possibly carry on their backs, with their blankets and other encum- 
brances. In the morning they carefully drew the canoe well up on the shore, in a 
place of safety under pine bushes. 

"Who knows that we may not have need of it again, on our return?" said Wait. 

"Yea, or perchance it may help other poor souls in as sore straits as ours was," 
said Jennings. 

They set out northward on the ice, along the narrowing surface of the lake, 
reaching what they judged to be its outlet, and the beginning of Richelieu River, 
or the River of the Iroquois, the first day of January. At last they were in Canada. 

That night their hearts were full of joy and thankfulness, although, in spite of 
the scanty rations they had doled out to themselves, their bear meat was nearly 
gone, and although the cold was so intense they suffered bitterly from it, and with 
difficulty, poorly fed as they were, kept from freezing. But they had reached the 
goal of their long struggle; they were really in Canada! 

They had built a great fire, fire being at once their only luxury, and their pro- 
tection. They sat close to it, almost in it, trying to thaw some small, frozen chunks 
of bear meat, feeling a certain sense of cheer in the ruddy blaze, which reddened 
the waste of snow around them, and tinged with a warmer hue the black firs under 
whose lee they had camped. 

"Would that our friends in Hatfield could know where we are this night, and 
how wondrously we have been brought on our way," said Jennings. 

"Yea, and would that your wife and mine, if still alive, could know that we are 
pressing on so near to them, — if indeed they be in Canada," said Wait. 

"I dare not suffer myself to think even for a moment how it would be with 
us," said Jennings, "should we come to our hard journey's end only to find that 
the savages had not brought their captives hither, or mayhap had slain them out- 
right. God help us, an that blow fall on us!" 

"We must hope on to the end, trust in God, and do our best," said Wait. 

"Let us return thanks now, and crave His continued favor and help ere we lie 
down to sleep," said Jennings. 

They stood in reverent Puritan fashion and prayed fervently, every word com- 
ing from the heart, then Wrapped their blankets around them and lay down on 
their bed of fir boughs. Weary as they were from toiling all day over the rough 
and slippery ice, a great strain on their limbs weak for lack of sufficient food, yet 
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they dare not trust themselves to sound sleep lest, frozen by the cold, they pass 
from natural sleep into the sleep of death. Each took turns in feeding the fire, and 
watching over and wakening the other. 

The watcher paced up and down, often swinging his arms to and fro, slapping 
them hard across his chest, and jumping up and down, to restore circulation to his 
benumbed limbs. 

In the early morning they walked north on the frozen plain of the Richelieu's 
broad stream. On each side stretched a desolate waste of snow, its dazzling white- 
ness broken by great stretches of fir woods, whose blackness and pointed tops, 
tapering up like spires, made the Massachusetts men realize that they were in a 
strange land, far to the north. 

When their bear meat was wholly consumed, Jennings one night shot an owl, 
whose great eyes blinking at their camp fire from a fir tree's depths had startled 
him. The owl tided them over another twenty-four hours. But at last came a day 
when they were absolutely without food. Not a morsel had they tasted since the 
night before. Game was scarce in these northern latitudes, and they dared not ven- 
ture from the river to hunt in the forests. 

A snow storm had set in, and in their weakness and faintness it was well nigh 
impossible to struggle on in its teeth, against the bitter gale blowing from the 
north. But hard as was the struggle, they had no choice. To stop was certain death. 
To keep in motion was their only safety. 

They said nothing. Each well knew what was in the heart of his resolute com- 
rade. In grim silence they pressed on, one behind the other, wasting no strength or 
breath in words. But from each anxious heart went up silent cries to the all power- 
ful Helper. Would He suffer them to perish now, when so near their goal? 
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CHAPTER XIII 

A SAD DISCOVERY 

WHEN they were absolutely at the end of their strength, and felt that at last 
they must give up the vain struggle and lie down to die, their despairing eyes 
dimly perceived a dark object on the river's eastern bank, looming through the 
mist of thick driving snowflakes. 

What is it? Pulling themselves feebly towards it, they cried in one breath, "A 
wigwam!" Drawing still nearer, they found that no smoke curled up from the 
wigwam, no tracks broke the smoothness of the drifts piled high around it. 

"It is deserted," said Wait. 

"But thanks be to God for e'en this poor shelter from the storm," said 
Jennings, as, trampling down and kicking away the snow half burying the wig- 
wam, they managed to crawl in at its opening. 

This was the nearest approach to a house they had seen since leaving Albany. 
The comfort, in their weakness, of being suddenly under shelter provided without 
effort on their part, was unspeakable. When their eyes became accustomed to the 
semi-darkness, they found numerous evidences that the wigwam had been hastily 
abandoned, probably by some Canadian hunter. In one corner lay a rough sack. A 
flask stood leaning against the sack. 

"Empty, doubtless," said Wait, picking up the flask and shaking it. There was 
a splashing of some liquid within. Uncorking it, lo the flask was found half full of 
brandy! And Jennings discovered that the sack contained a goodly quantity of bis- 
cuit. 

Such unexpected good fortune seemed incredible, and almost awed the two 
men. As they drank enough of the brandy to thaw the chilled current of their 
blood, sending it in an almost forgotten sensation of glowing warmth even to fin- 
ger and toe tips, and devoured some of the biscuit, bread being something they 
had not seen for many days, in their utter exhaustion, tears filled their eyes and 
might have overflowed their cheeks, but that both considered weeping a weakness 
unbecoming a true New England man. 

A sense of awe filled their hearts at what they felt as a direct gift from God in 
their dire extremity, as if a great Hand had been visibly stretched down from the 
sky with this much needed succor. 

'"Tis like manna in the wilderness," said Wait, when he could control himself 
to speak. 

"Thou may'st well say that," answered Jennings. 

Plenty of dry wood was found lying under the sloping sides of the wigwam. 
They easily built a good fire on the ground, under the opening left above for the 
smoke's exit. 
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The flames crackled cheerfully, the flickering blaze soon filling the whole 
rude interior with glowing heat, such a thorough warmth as the weary travellers 
had not known for many weeks. The snowflakes spitefully spitting in at the dark 
opening above only to be triumphantly conquered and melted by the fire, and the 
dreary roar of the storm through the fir forest around, only added to their sense of 
comfort. 

"We should have perished this night in the cold and storm, but for this provi- 
dential food and shelter," said Wait. 

"What maketh my heart sing for joy, even above this timely rescue," said 
Jennings, "is that by sending it, the Lord plainly speaketh His will to prosper our 
errand, and bring it to a safe and happy end." 

Warmed, fed, cheered and comforted, an irresistible drowsiness began to 
overpower the weary men. And tonight they could dare to sleep, save as one must 
now and then replenish the fire. 

But before they yielded to this delightful sleepiness descending upon them, 
not only did they return heartfelt thanks to God in prayer, but they sang a verse of 
the third Psalm to His praise and glory, a psalm oft uplifted in their homes in Hat- 
field in the happy days gone, perhaps never to return: 

"Then with my voice unto the Lord 

I did both call and crye: 

And he out of his holy hill, did heare 

me by and by. 
I laid me down and quietly, 
I slept and rose againe: 
For why? I know assuredly, the Lord 

will me sustaine." 

Under the arches of magnificent cathedrals, with vested choir and solemn or- 
gan strains, never rose there truer or more fervent praise to Heaven than the qua- 
vering notes of this quaint psalm, uplifted in the rude wigwam by the two solitary 
pilgrims, alone in the wilderness and storm. 

They slept long and heavily, how long they had no means of knowing. When 
finally, they fully awoke, in the dim interior of the wigwam they could not tell 
what time of day it might be. While Jennings replenished the fire, which had died 
down to a few coals, Wait with some difficulty pushed his way out under the bear 
skin overhanging the entrance, weighed down heavily with snow. The storm had 
ceased, and a bright streak lay along the western horizon, soon followed by the 
breaking away of the grayness shrouding the sky. 

The sun appeared, so high in the southwestern sky they knew it must be nearly 
noon. But, refreshed and strengthened by the much needed rest and food, they did 
not begrudge the time lost in sleep. 

"We shall be the stronger for the rest of our journey," said Jennings. 

'"T was no slothfulness," said Wait. "As thou say'st, we shall gain in the end 
by this delay." 

They felt it no sin to take with them the brandy and bag of biscuits. 
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"The Lord hath plainly given us this succor in our sore strait," said Jennings. 

"True," said Wait. "And we may as well take it, as leave it here, perchance to 
help some prowling band of savages on their way to ravage our New England set- 
tlements." 

In good cheer they plowed on through the deep snow along the white plain 
which, they knew, covered the river's hidden current. 

Toward night they saw an opening in the ice ahead, and heard the rushing 
sound of water tumbling over rocks. They were approaching a rapid, which 
obliged them to ascend the slippery bank, and travel around the rapid along shore, 
where their progress was much more difficult. 

As they toiled along the rough surface, pushing through tangled bushes, clam- 
bering over huge logs, threading the edge of the forest which here covered the 
river's bank, suddenly Wait started, uttering a loud exclamation, then ran forward, 
crying, 

"Oh, my wife! My poor wife!" 

"What is it?" cried Jennings. 

Wait held up a tiny bit of wool he had seen fluttering from a brier, a 

fragment of a shawl. 

'"T is a tatter of an Englishwoman's shawl," cried Wait. "Nay, more, I could 
take my oath 'tis a bit of the shawl I bought for my Martha at Major Pynchon's 
warehouse in Springfield, but last spring!" 

"Then some of the poor captives must have travelled o'er this very spot," said 
Jennings. "We are on their track! We must o'ertake them!" Excited by this dis- 
covery, they now tried to hasten more rapidly, stimulated by the eager hope, the 
almost certainty of success, perhaps coming speedily. When the night shadows 
began to fall, they went up farther from the river into the forest, seeking a shel- 
tered spot under the firs, where they might camp. 

As they entered a little opening among the trees, Wait said, 

"Here is a good place to build our fire." 

"There hath been a fire built here before," said Jennings, who was in advance. 
"See, the fir boughs are scorched and blackened above. And here standeth a por- 
tion of a partly burned stake." 

"Perchance 't was the savages with our captives who encamped here," said 
Wait. "This stake is doubtless one that helped support a kettle, or from which 
game was hung to cook." 

Kicking and scraping away the snow at the foot of the stake, intending to 
build their own fire on the same spot, they came upon something that blanched 
their cheeks, and made their hearts stand still with horror; human bones, scorched, 
blackened, crumbling to ashes! 

"The poor captives!" cried Wait. 

"My wife or thine, perchance!" exclaimed Jennings, as they stood transfixed, 
staring at this sight so full of horrible suggestions to their anxious hearts. 

"By the high heavens, an the monsters have burned my poor wife, I'll — " be- 
gan Wait, in a voice choked and husky. 
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"Nay, friend, hold," said the less excitable Jennings. "Let us neither say nor 
do aught profanely or rashly. The Lord hath so helped and brought us on our way, 
I can but trust in his goodness still that our dear ones may yet be alive. 

Yet these poor bones, — 'tis a mournful sight, — I know not what to think." 

Sick at heart, the saddened men sought out another camping spot, and lay 
down, to sleep but little; the voice of the wind sighing through the firs, the distant 
"hoo, hoo," of the owls, sounding to their excited fancy the dying moans of the 
unknown sufferer who had here met so terrible an end. 

With the earliest daylight they hastened away, hurrying almost frantically. If 
only they could end this agony of suspense! 

It was now January sixth. Almost a month had they been struggling on alone 
in an unknown wilderness. Toward noon they saw the ice ahead broken by exten- 
sive rapids. Taking to the shore, as they came out of the forest on a height of land, 
their eyes were blessed by a sight so unexpected, so welcome, they could hardly 
credit the vision. Below, on the shore of the wide waters, where the river widened 
into a lake below the rapids, stood a tiny settlement of ten houses, in and about a 
palisade! From the block house within the palisade floated a flag strange to them. 
It spread to the breeze the lilies of France. 

The mooing of cattle from within the stockade, faintly borne to their ears by 
the north wind, was the most welcome music they had ever heard, seeming the 
very quintessence of civilization. 

"Heaven be praised," cried Jennings. "If we may believe our eyes, yonder is a 
French settlement" 

"We have reached the end of our weary journey at last," said Wait. "I can 
hardly credit it. Now we shall speedily know the worst." 

They hastened on down the hill, past the rushing rapids, to the gate of Fort 
Chambly, for this fort it was which greeted their glad eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WITH THE CAPTIVES 

THE forlorn company of captives from Hatfield and Deerfield remained sev- 
eral weeks in the spot on the east shore of the Connecticut river where Benoni 
Stebbins had left them. [Opposite Putney, Vt.] To all appearance, the Indians were 
as well settled and established here, as if it were their permanent home. They re- 
sumed their usual life of hunting, feasting and starving by turns, according to the 
Great Spirit's smiles or frowns on their exertions; while the squaws pursued their 
ordinary industries of curing and drying the skins of the animals slain, and making 
garments from them, aided by the white women. 

One day Quintin Stockwell's three masters and another Indian named Co- 
saumpt, took him away with them on a hunting expedition. The band followed up 
a small stream into the eastern hills to its source in a beautiful little lake [Lake 
Spofford, Chesterfield, NH] surrounded with hills. Here they camped, such lakes 
being favorite resorts of deer. 

One morning Cosaumpt fell ill, and Stockwell was left to care for him, while 
Squiskegan and the others went around to the other side of the lake hunting. Co- 
saumpt lay stretched prone on the ground by the fire, rolling and groaning with 
pain, perfectly helpless. Beside him lay his gun and hatchet. The thought crossed 
Stockwell's mind, 

"How easily could I slay him now with his own weapons, and make my es- 
cape! Ere the return of my loathed masters, I could be far away somewhere in the 
woods and hills to the south. I might ne'er reach Hatfield, but I could at least try. 
Far better perish in the woods, than among these heathen savages." 

The temptation was terrible. Liberty, life itself, beckoned alluringly. His hand 
was on the hatchet. The gun he dared not use, lest its report alarm the other Indi- 
ans. Another instant, and he should be free. Then something within whispered, 

"Shall I basely save my own skin, and desert my companions in misery? 
Leave these poor women and children to suffer a more cruel fate, perchance, be- 
cause of my flight? We have promised each other not to run away, e'en if we see 
a chance of escape, lest it provoke the Indians, and endanger the lives of the un- 
happy ones left behind. No, I cannot do it," thought Stockwell, replacing the 
hatchet beside Cosaumpt. "I must stick it out to the end for the sake of the others." 

One good thought begets another. Stockwell now began to feel some pity for 
poor Cosaumpt, who, groaning and tossing with pain, little dreamed how near he 
had been to entering the happy hunting ground of his fathers. 

"I can but pity the creature," he thought. "Though he be an Indian, he hath 
feelings, and can suffer like a white man." 
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Looking about for remedies, it occurred to him to take big stones from the 
lake shore, and heat them in the fire. When hot, he put them at Cosaumpt's feet, 
and around his body. He took off his own doublet and threw it over him. Then he 
noticed some catnip growing in a low, damp spot near the water. 

"I've often seen old wives at home make a brew of this herb to cure different 
ailments," thought Stockwell. "I will e'en try it on Cosaumpt." 

By the fire stood a birchen vessel which the squaws had made for a cooking 
utensil. Filling this with water, and throwing in catnip, Stockwell heated small 
stones and dropped them into the vessel after the Indian custom, until the water 
grew hot, and a strong odor of steeping catnip rose on the clear October air. 

Stockwell gave Cosaumpt a big dose of this decoction. The grateful heat, 
within and without, soon eased Cosaumpt's pain, and he fell fast asleep. Stock- 
well took the hatchet and, rambling off into the woods, succeeded in finding some 
young black birch trees. Stripping off some of the bark, he was glad to eat it for 
lack of better food. 

When Cosaumpt awoke, relieved and well, his gratitude was unbounded. 

"The English captive is a mighty medicine man," he said. "He is Cosaumpt's 
netop [friend]. When Cosaumpt was full of pain, his netop stripped off his own 
coat to cover him, and made medicine to cure him. Cosaumpt will not forget." 

As Cosamnpt was a chief of influence, and as an Indian rarely forgets either a 
kindness or an injury, Stockwell had made a friend who might prove useful to 
him. 

The hunting party was not very successful, and when they returned to the long 
wigwam on the banks of the Connecticut, they brought back only a little venison, 
which did not go far towards filling so many hungry mouths, especially as the day 
after their return Wequanunco came in, bringing the Wachuset Indians, with 
Wonalonset, their chief; an addition to the former band of nearly fifty Indians, of 
whom eight were men, the rest squaws and children. 

When these Wachuset Indians came into camp, Stockwell, Obadiah Dickinson 
and Sergeant Plympton chanced to be out in the woods. Of late the captives, since 
they had shown no disposition to escape, and were considered so far from home 
as to be safe, had been treated more leniently, and allowed to ramble around with 
some freedom. With the men were all the English children old enough to walk 
any distance. These were Samuel Gillett, who was Hannah Jennings' oldest child, 
Mary Wait, Nathaniel Foot, the two little Abigails, girls of five and six, and Sam- 
uel Kellogg and Samuel Russell, the boy friends of eight, while Noah and Sarah 
Coleman trudged along with the rest. 

The white women, Hannah Jennings, Martha Wait and Mary Foot were not 
with this company. They were forced to work with the squaws, who this morning 
were cutting and bringing wood from the forest to feed the fires burning in a row 
down the center of the long wigwam. These women had charge of their little ones 
two and three years old, hardly out of babyhood, who clung closely to their moth- 
ers amid their strange, wild surroundings. With backs bent under heavy fagots of 
wood, leading and comforting their little ones as best they could, the white 
women toiled from the forest to the wigwam under command of their squaw mis- 
tresses, who set their slaves no worse tasks than they themselves performed. But 
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long habit made trivial to them labors that tasked to the utmost the feeble strength 
of the white women, their powers diminished by grief and semi-starvation. 

The little company of men and children had not gone out into the woods for a 
walk, or on a pleasure excursion. One would hardly have thought that who saw 
their wan, pale faces, thin and sorrowful. No, they were seeking for food; for any- 
thing eatable to deaden the unendurable pangs of hunger. Provisions ran low in 
the Indian camp, and all must forage for whatever they might find that would pos- 
sibly answer for food. 

Near the pine woods on a hillside, the two little Samuels, groping about, found 
something that gave them great joy. 

"Oh, Nathaniel, Noah, Abigail, everybody, come here! You could ne'er guess 
what we have found. A great, big bed of wintergreens!" The other children ran to 
the spot, falling to eating the spicy green leaves as fast as their little fingers could 
pluck them up, roots and all. The men looked on, old Sergeant Plympton saying, 

"Let the children have them all. Their need is sorer than ours." 

Presently Samuel Gillett said, "I'm going to save some wintergreens to carry 
to my mother and baby sister." 

"That's well thought of, lad," said Stockwell. 

"I'll save some too for the others," "and I, "and I," cried the other children, 
Samuel's generous impulse proving contagious. 

"Sarah take some to poor little Wampeolak," said little Sarah Coleman. 

Wampeolak was Andiora's papoose, which was very sick, likely to die. Sarah, 
attracted by the cunning little black-eyed baby, had often played with it, and loved 
it. 

"Ne'er mind about the sick papoose, child, eat them yourself," said Dickinson. 

"Nay, Sarah take them to little Wampeolak," persisted Sarah, clutching tight 
in her small hand the pitiful bunch of winter green leaves. 

At this moment the captives were surprised to see Macktowan and others of 
the Indians coming toward them, apparently looking for them. 

"Come back. Come into camp," said Macktowan, roughly, seizing some of the 
children and dragging them towards the wigwam. The children bore this rough 
usage in passive submission. Young as they were, they had already learned not to 
cry, as tears only made the Indians more furious. 

"March back quick, or Squiskegan kill his white slave," said Squiskegan, 
waving his hatchet threateningly over Stockwell' s head. 

"What now, I marvel?" whispered Dickinson to Plympton, when chance of- 
fered an opportunity to speak to him. 

"I know not what can have made this sudden change in them," replied Plymp- 
ton cautiously. "Something that bodes no good to us, I fear, whate'er it be that has 
so changed their mood." 

As they neared the wigwam, Paumseet, an Indian boy, spying the tiny cluster 
of wintergreen leaves in Sarah Coleman's hand, pounced upon her, and tried to 
pull them from her grasp. But Sarah held them tightly, beginning to cry, saying, 

"They are for poor little Wampeolak." 

Andiora's quick ears caught the words. She ran out, giving Paumseet a smart 
blow that knocked him over, taking Sarah up kindly, saying, 
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"Good little one. Andiora loves her because she is kind to poor sick Wampeo- 
lak. The Great Spirit has sent the leaves by the hand of the good little one to cure 
Wampeolak. Andiora will put them in the broth she is making." 

Andiora had succeeded in finding a few walnuts. Rubbing the skin from the 
meats, she had pounded them, then beaten them in water, and was heating the 
broth thus made over the fire, hoping it might nourish her sick papoose, whom she 
loved with all a mother's tenderness. She added the wintergreen leaves to the 
broth. Sarah was allowed to hold the feverish little Wampeolak, and told that she 
too should have some sips of the broth when done. 

The white men noticed many strange Indians about the camp as they came in. 
On reaching the wigwam, they were immediately bound fast, with no explanation 
of this sudden change of treatment. But soon Cosaumpt came to Stockwell pri- 
vately, saying in a cautiously low tone, 

"The captive, Stebbins, sent to Wachuset, has run away. Indians no catch him. 
Much mad. Talk of burning some of the English. Some say only bite off or burn 
off the captives' fingers. Some say make big fire, burn them all up." 

Stockwell turned pale with horror at the thought of these dreadful possibilities. 
Well he knew that such cruelties were strictly in line with Indian customs. But 
Cosaumpt continued in a reassuring tone. 

"Fear not, my netop. Cosaumpt will not suffer his netop to be hurt. Indians 
will light the council fire, to have big talk. All will speak their mind. Cosaumpt 
will speak last. He will say Wequammco only was in fault, because he watched 
not, let Stebbins run away." 

Stockwell was somewhat reassured by Cosaumpt's promises, though he could 
not feel sure how far his influence would prevail over the anger of his enraged 
companions. He tried to comfort his fellow prisoners by telling them of Co- 
saumpt's promise. But it was with hearts full of dread they saw preparations made 
for the solemn council, on which they knew hung their lives. 

The Indians, hideous in paint and feathers, sat on the ground around a big fire 
made in the center of the long wigwam. A large pipe or calumet, whose bowl was 
gay with bright stripes, and its long stem decorated with bright feathers and 
strings of wampum, was filled with a mixture of tobacco and red willow leaves, 
cut fine and lighted by Ashpelon's squaw, Arihoudon, and passed from mouth to 
mouth among the warriors, each taking a few puffs. Then each rose and gave his 
opinion on the fate of the captives. 

All the Wachuset Indians spoke strongly in favor of burning the captives in 
revenge for the flight of Stebbins. Other Indians followed in the same strain. The 
fate of the captives looked dark indeed. Paumseet and others of the Indian boys, 
who hung about the edges of the council, were filled with cruel glee at this. They 
ran out where the white children were huddled together, crying, "Big sport! After 
another sunset, white boys burn. Big fire. Indian boys have much fun." 

But when Ashpelon rose, he spoke with all his force against burning the cap- 
tives, saying in conclusion, 

"Ashpelon has travelled far, to get the captives. Captives sell for big wampum 
in New France for slaves. English pay big wampum too for them, to get them 
back. Indians big fools to burn up captives. Get no wampum." 
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Cosaumpt, as he had promised, spoke last. He also favored keeping the cap- 
tives for the large ransom they might bring. He especially ridiculed Wequanunco 
for his negligence in letting Stebbins give him the slip, saying the escape was 
solely that chief s fault. 

"Wequanunco like weasel who has caught a fat mouse," said Cosaumpt deri- 
sively. "Weasel lie down, shut his eyes, go fast asleep. Mouse run away. Weasel 
should keep his eyes wide open, and his paw on the mouse." 

The Indians laughed at this, and Wequanunco looked angry, but could not 
deny the fact that he had suffered the captive to escape when in his sole charge. 
Swayed by the words of Ashpelon and Cosaumpt, the council decided not to burn 
the captives. 

Another important question also came before the council. The Indians who 
had been down to Hadley mill had returned, bringing word of the parley to be 
held on the plain in Hadley, October 14th, to arrange for the ransom of the cap- 
tives. The white men, their hands bound behind their backs, were brought into the 
council and invited to take part in its deliberations. 

Ashpelon rose, and pacing up and down as he talked, eloquently urged that the 
Indians go to the parley. 

"Hatfield men promise to pay many blankets, much wampum, much duffle, 
much fire water," he said slowly, emphasizing these articles, so desirable in In- 
dian eyes, especially the last named. "White men will pay big wampum, all the 
Indians ask, to buy back their brothers, their squaws and papooses. Let my broth- 
ers not be fools; let them think long. White skin is thin, white feet soft, white 
bones tender, white blood poor. The Great Spirit no make Englishmen strong like 
his Indian children. Maybe half the captives die of cold and hunger on the long 
road through the snow before the Indians reach the Great River of Onontio. [The 
St. Lawrence. "Onontio" meaning "Great" was also the name the Indians gave the 
French Governor of Canada.] Then no captive, no wampum, no blankets, no fire 
water. Indians' hands empty. Ashpelon' s voice is for keeping the parley at Hadley 
in the October moon. Let Wonalonset be sent with a band of braves to arrange the 
ransom." 

This last suggestion was a politic motion to placate the angry Wonalonset, 
who was enraged both at Stebbins' escape and the ridicule attaching to him for 
allowing it to happen. 

The white men were now asked to speak. Plympton, Stockwell and Dickin- 
son, imitating the Indians' manner and language as well as they could, each spoke 
in turn, urging every argument likely to influence the Indians to keep the proposed 
parley. Their arguments and Ashpelon' s strong influence nearly carried the point, 
in which case the subsequent story of the captives would have been very different. 
The council was almost decided to accept the proposal of the parley. 

But here the Wachuset sachem rose, a tall, savage looking Indian, with a low- 
ering face. He said, 

"Wonalonset will indeed go to the parley at Hadley as you bid him, but he will 
go in his war paint, with his war hatchet in his hand. On the plain in Hadley he 
will meet the Englishmen, but he will meet them in war, not in peace. He and his 
braves will fall upon the English as the eagle falls from the sky on the meadow 
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mouse or the sparrow. Like the eagle he will crunch the bones of the English 
mice, and drink their blood. We are not squaws. We are warriors. We will go and 
drive out the English and stop the way so they can come no more to spoil our 
hunting grounds and take away our corn fields. So will Wonalonset go to Hadley. 
Brothers, I have opened my heart to you. I have kept nothing back." 

Wonalonset sat down. 

"Ho, ho," cried the Indians in approval of sentiments so congenial. "Wonalon- 
set' s blood is not white. He is a brave." 

Wonalonset looked more complacent, as one who has redeemed his reputa- 
tion, while murmurs of approval ran around the council. The war spirit was evi- 
dently fast rising. 

The captives were in despair. Stockwell rose again, to press this last desperate 
chance of redemption from their cruel fate, which the captives saw slipping from 
their grasp. But Ashpelon would not permit him to speak, saying, "Speak no more 
vain words, or mischief will come of it." 

The captives were taken out, and Ashpelon devoted himself to quenching the 
war spirit kindled almost into a flame by Wonalonset' s speech. With this he had 
to content himself. Even his influence could not induce the Indians to consent to 
the parley. 

Andiora's papoose grew worse, and Okatakwan, the powwow and medicine 
man, was summoned to cure it. He brought his mystic gourd rattle, and, to the 
wonder of the captives, who were unfamiliar with Indian medical practice, he 
sang, shouted, howled, leaped and danced around the sick papoose lying across its 
mother's lap, stopping at intervals to breathe and blow upon the child, with mystic 
incantations; then resuming his howling and leaping, shaking the gourd rattle 
close around the child's head. 

Wampeolak was seized with a fearful convulsion. 

"No marvel," whispered Martha Wait to Hannah Jennings. "This hideous 
racket is enough to kill a well child." 

But Okatakwan was much encouraged, crying, "The demon is at bay! He is 
furious. Okatakwan' s arts will soon put the demon to fight," renewing his antics 
with fresh zeal. 

Strange to say, his efforts were in vain. That very night the spirit of little 
Wampeolak fled to the happy hunting ground, from a world not likely to treat him 
over kindly. 

The grown captives were now bound down every night as at first, and given 
less liberty by day. When they had a chance to talk together without being over- 
heard, they discussed the possibility that Stebbins might have made his way safely 
back to Hatfield with tidings of their situation, hoping against hope that his escape 
might perhaps lead to their rescue ere too late. 

Early one morning their uneasy sleep, as they lay in discomfort, bound down, 
was broken by a melancholy sound, the most dismal they had ever heard, a 
mournful wailing. Andiora and her squaw friends were walking up and down on 
the hill behind the wigwam, crying in long drawn, woeful tones, 

"Oh hawe, hawe, hawe!" prolonging the word "hawe." 
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They were lamenting over the dead Wampeolak. This sorrowful wail contin- 
ued for most of the day. 

"It seemeth as though I should be crazed with that disconsolate cry," said 
Mary Foot, worn and anxious. "I cannot bear it. My own little one pines sorely, 
and this mournful cry seemeth to my foreboding heart a wail for my own dead. I 
know not how 't is, but my heart bleeds for Andiora, and for myself too." 

'"T is surely a most harrowing sound," said Hannah Jennings, "and we are not 
in such merry spirits that we can bear up under it cheerfully. I pity Andiora, 
though she is but a squaw." 

Toward night a little grave was dug by the squaws with sharp sticks, their only 
spades. The body of Wampeolak was laid in it, carefully dressed in his best cloth- 
ing, a touch of paint on his cheeks. Beside him Andiora tenderly placed every- 
thing that her little one might need on his long journey. 

"He is so little, and he must travel the long road alone," said the mother, 
weeping pitifully. 

His own beads and rattle were laid by him, a bunch of bright feathers that had 
pleased him, a tiny pair of moccasons carefully trimmed in a a pretty pattern of 
beads by his mother's loving hands, a little pair of snowshoes lest winter overtake 
him on his long journey, a small hatchet, and, for food, a bowl of cooked bird's 
flesh which Andiora had the good fortune to obtain. Thus provided, his little body 
was left under the drooping hemlock boughs. 

Food had become very scarce, and finally there came a day when, in the divi- 
sion of a bear which the Indians had killed, the share that fell to five grown cap- 
tives was only one of the bear's feet. This, roasted and divided among the five, 
was all the food for the day. To-morrow there might be none. 

"Well do I remember," said Dickinson, as he gnawed and sucked his tiny 
scrap of bear's foot, "times in my foolish youth when I was wont to murmur and 
find fault with my plain fare at home, thinking, forsooth, that my mother's bean 
porridge or hasty pudding and milk were too meagre food for me. Perchance e'en 
now the Lord chastiseth me for my sins of complaining." 

"Speak not of bean porridge, Obadiah, or of aught else to eat," said Martha 
Wait. "I sorely fear the little ones cannot bear to hear talk of food. They have been 
so brave. I marvel at them." 

'"Tis the only way, and that the children have learned already," said Hannah 
Jennings. "To pine or complain is sure to draw down the wrath of the savages 
e'en upon the little innocent children." 

The next day when the hunters who had scoured the surrounding hills in vain 
returned empty handed, some of the horses brought from Deerfield were slain and 
cooked, the savages making up for their long fast by a feast. Not until they were 
stuffed to repletion, did an Indian youth come to the door of the wigwam, to 
summon the squaws from their work with the welcome cry, 

"Mensecommook! Mensecommook! Come and fetch!" 

As for the captives, at home they could have ill stomached what the Indians 
called "horse beef." But now anything that would even partly relieve their faint- 
ness, stifle the constant gnawing of hunger, and give some strength to their feeble 
limbs, was welcome, and they too ate eagerly of this questionable food. 
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CHAPTER XV 
BREAKING UP CAMP 

THE morning of the twentieth of October, the captives woke to find active 
preparations evidently making to break up the camp. The squaws were already 
stripping the skins from the wigwam poles and rolling them up, and the white 
women were made to shoulder them and the other luggage and carry them down 
to the canoes, then to drag the canoes from the strand into the water. The warriors 
bore only their weapons. All the horses but three had been eaten. On those left 
was strapped some of the luggage. 

As the long procession started away, the rear was brought up by Andiora, with 
swollen eyes and grief stricken countenance. She had been to bid a last farewell to 
the little hillock under the drooping hemlock boughs, that tiny bit of the great 
earth so precious to her. As she overtook the long file, she called to Sarah Cole- 
man, who, led by her brother Noah, straggled near the last of the company, say- 
ing, 

"Come, little one that Wampeolak loved. Sarah has no mother. Andiora has no 
child. Sarah shall lie in Andiora's empty arms and be her child." 

She lifted Sarah, who nestled down confidingly in the arms of the squaw who 
had been kind to her. Then, looking down at the lonely little brother, trudging on 
alone, Sarah said, 

"May Noah come too? Sarah loves Noah." 

"Yes," said Andiora. "If Sarah wants the little pale-face brother, he shall walk 
with Andiora, and sleep by her." 

It was a sharp, clear morning. The long procession straggled in single file 
along the east bank of the Connecticut, the white men, women and children scat- 
tered along among the Indians. On the river some of the squaws paddled the ca- 
noes. As they went on the rough, trackless way, up hill and down, wading 
streams, clambering logs and rocks, among great wooded hills rising all around, it 
was with heavy hearts that the captives took each step bearing them farther on 
into the vast northern wilderness, farther and farther from home, nearer and nearer 
to what terrible fate they knew not. 

Martha Wait, and the two other white women happened to toil on near each 
other, each bearing in her arms her youngest child, so faint and tired it could walk 
no longer, and the mothers, exhausted as they were, must needs tug the little girls 
along. 

"While I have breath in my body, and strength to drag one foot after the other, 
I cannot desert my poor child," said Martha Wait. "Would mother could carry ye 
all, poor children," she added, looking pitifully down on her other little girls, 
Mary and Martha, whose only comfort was in keeping close to her. 
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"My little Mary pines so sorely," said Mary Foot, "I tremble for her," looking 
down on the pinched, wan face of her child asleep in her arms. 

"Perchance they who die soon are the most fortunate," said Hannah Jennings, 
wearily. 

Here her little Samuel began to cry. 

"Yea, Samuel, I know you are hungry, and your feet hurt you sorely. But do 
not cry, my child, lest the Indians hear thee, and hurt thee. Be mother's little man. 
Think how much happier thou art than the poor children who have no loving 
mother to care for them." 

'"T is a mercy that the Indians sometimes carry the children, when they are 
ready to fall by the way," said Martha Wait. "They show some bowels of compas- 
sion, though they be savages." 

"Yet one knoweth not when the whim may seize them to slay us all, spite of 
their bowels of compassion," said Hannah. 

"Speak not of it," said Mary Foot. "My heart sinks in me like a stone, 
whene'er I dare let myself think of the future. Winter will be upon us, long ere we 
can reach Canada. If we are half starved and frozen now, how will it fare with us 
when the ground is white with snow? And, e'en if any of us survive the hardships 
of the long journey to Canada, we know not what sorry fate awaits us there." 

'"T is wiser not to think of the future," said Martha Wait. "We need all our 
strength to bear each day as it comes. Let us try to leave the future to Him who 
tempereth the wind to the shorn lamb. Surely He will not overlook the sufferings 
of these poor little innocents, brought on them through no fault of theirs." 

As she spoke, Cosaumpt stopped one of the horses, and told Mary Foot to get 
on and ride, seeing how exhausted she looked. 

Mary Foot, holding fast her child, managed to cling somehow to the horse 
jolting along over the rough way, her Nathaniel being allowed to mount behind 
her. Such rides were now and then given the women and children, a poor rest, but 
still some relief to the tired, sore feet and feeble limbs. 

When the file came to a swamp at the foot of a great mountain which towered 
up near the river's shore, they crossed the river. When all were across, the tired 
captives hoped a stop would be made, but although darkness began to fall, the In- 
dians pressed on faster than ever, as if to reach some particular point ere night 
came. 

At length, in the fast gathering darkness, the captives heard from up stream 
the roaring sound of troubled waters. They were forced to wade through a large 
stream, a tributary to the Connecticut from the west, [Saxton's River, VT] and 
soon came to the place for which the Indians were aiming, evidently the foot of 
great falls, as the captives judged by the sound of rushing waters, though it had 
now grown so dark that they could see little of their surroundings. 

Some of the squaws, assisted by their worn and weary white slaves, cut and 
broke off evergreen branches to spread for beds. Others gathered dead, dry sticks 
and leaves to pile up for a fire. Ashpelon's squaw, Arihoudon, kindled this pile by 
firesticks, an ingenious contrivance which supplied to the Indians the lack of flint 
and steel. A piece of soft wood was hollowed out. Around and around in this hol- 
low Arihoudon rubbed with all her strength another stick of harder wood. By and 
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by this friction produced sparks, enough to kindle the dry leaves and " touch- 
wood," and soon a bright fire shone out on the dark, turbulent waters of the Con- 
necticut tumbling down over the rocks below the falls. . 

No supper was prepared, for the excellent reason that there was nothing to eat. 
The last morsel of dried horse flesh had been eaten in the morning. Happy had 
been the captive mother that day who had chanced to pick up a solitary chestnut 
which she could contrive to slip into the mouth of her child undetected by her 
savage masters. The white women scraped up little heaps of sand and gravel for 
pillows, and hastened to lay their exhausted children on the hemlock and pine 
boughs by the fire, protecting them as best they could with more branches torn off 
by their weak hands from the great trees revealed by the firelight in the edge of 
the forest around, or stripping off skirt or shawl they could ill spare, to shield 
from cold the children dearer than self. The tired, faint children fell asleep the in- 
stant they lay down. The mothers were about to throw themselves down by the 
children, when Osawshequah, the squaw of Petomanch, cried, as she gave Hannah 
Jennings an angry kick, 

"Get up, lazy pale-face, and help squaws work." 

The captives were all forced to rise, and help in the unusual activities going on 
among the Indians, though they had not the slightest idea what project could be on 
foot at that time of night. They were set to help the squaws tug the canoes 
through tangled bush and brier up a steep, rocky way, apparently around the falls. 
But it soon became evident, even to the squaws, that the white women had no 
strength left for such hard work, so they were contemptuously told to bear the 
long torches made of birch bark which the squaws had kindled at the fire to light 
their way, and the white men were made to aid the tough, wiry squaws with the 
canoes as they pushed rapidly on up the hill. 

The Indian men were already at the stopping place above the falls. They had 
made "gigs" or darts by tying sharp pointed stones, knife blades or other bits of 
iron brought from the settlements, into the split ends of long, light sticks. When 
all was ready, the canoes were launched above the falls, and the Indian men and 
squaws went out in them. The white women were dismissed by Osawshequah 
with a curt, 

"Go, sloths, and sleep. Pale-faced squaws no good, -know nothing." 

Osawshequah also thrust into Martha Wait's hand a birch bark torch, saying, 

"Pale-face squaws' papooses. Get lost and cry, without light." 

When safely out of her hearing, Martha Wait said, 

"I care not what that red-skinned termagant calleth us, since we are suffered at 
last to lay our weary bodies down to rest. My very bones ache." 

'"T is plain the Indians go a-fishing," said Mary Foot. 

"May God speed them in it," said Hannah Jennings, "for all our sakes." 

The white men were taken out in the canoes with their masters to help the 
squaws paddle, or to hold high the torches which were borne aloft in the bow of 
each canoe. The canoes glided on in silence, the torches sending bright tracks of 
light out on the dark water. The salmon still in this part of the river, attracted by 
such a brilliant sight, thronged about the canoes, many of them doomed to pay 
dearly for their curiosity. The Indians, standing erect in the frail canoes, darted 
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their gigs with unerring aim and great force, spearing many salmon. It was so late 
in the season that most of the salmon had run down the river into the sea, or the 
Indians' dexterity would have met still better success. 

But even in the comparative scarcity of fish, when the fishermen returned to 
the camping spot below the falls, the squaws bore enough big salmon, some of 
them weighing thirty pounds, to give the whole company all they could eat for 
once. 

Late though it was, the squaws threw more wood on the fire, hastily dressed 
part of the fish, and put them roasting around the blaze. Soon a delicious odor of 
broiled fish penetrated the air, waking the starving captives from dreams of old- 
time feasts at home. 

"Mother," moaned Abigail Allis, turning uneasily in her sleep. "I am so hun- 
gry. Please let me have bread and milk. I will be good, mother." 

Evidently the child dreamed she was at home, being punished for some child- 
ish naughtiness by fasting. 

"Mother!" whispered Mary Wait, pulling at the arm of her mother, lost in the 
heavy sleep of utter exhaustion. "Mother, waken! I smell food, and I am so hun- 
gry. Can' st not get me a bit, mother?" The savory odor was a temptation almost 
more than the children could bear, in their famished condition. Yet they lay still, 
watching with great shining eyes, eager with expectation, the Indian chiefs sitting 
on the ground round the fire, greedily devouring pieces of fish held in their hands. 
When they were done, oh, joyful sound! Arihoudon came towards the captives, 
calling, "Come and eat." 

For once there was actually all they could eat. The captives ate with thankful 
hearts the Indians' leavings. Most delicate food seemed to them the hot salmon, 
and thankfully did they stand when done, while Obadiah Dickinson returned 
thanks to God, the giver of the feast, curiously watched by the Indians, who knew 
that the white man talked to the pale-face Manitou. So happy were the mothers to 
see their suffering children filled with food, they hopped about as best they could 
without a murmur, even in their hearts, when compelled to join the squaws in the 
dance expressive of thankfulness which followed the feast, chanting as did the 
squaws, "Wegage oh nelo woh! Wegage oh nelo woh! Fat is my eating." 

Sweet was the sleep that followed the meal, sleep so deep that the captives 
were insensible to the chill of the keen frosty night, through which the stars glit- 
tered sharp and clear, high above their unprotected heads. 

When the dawn revealed the stern, majestic scene around, the captives gazed 
about with wonder, almost fear. A little above their camping spot the whole vol- 
ume of the Connecticut, swollen by the autumn rains, rushed down in a natural 
fall over great rocks [Bellows Falls]. The brown water tumbling down over the 
wet, shining rocks turned to clearest amber as it shot over, then, lashed into 
creamy white foam, went seething and boiling over the rocks below the falls in 
wild rapids. 

The dense forest hid the western view, but across the river towered a high 
mountain, abrupt and rocky. The black cliffs jutting from its steep sides bore trees 
clinging with trembling roots to their uncertain foothold, trees brilliant with color, 
save the many evergreens whose dark green made the red of maple, the purple of 
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oak, and the yellow of birches seem more radiant. This noble mountain in its 
wealth of color, rising against the blue October sky, was a thing of beauty. But not 
in the eyes of the captives. To them it looked stern and forbidding. 

"Look at yon huge mountain. Into what a wild and hideous wilderness do 
these savages take us! And this great, rough, foaming water. My heart faileth me," 
said Mary Foot. 

"Mary, let us not murmur or doubt, especially since the Lord hath sent us food 
to stay our empty stomachs," said Martha Wait. 

"I wonder will there be aught to eat to-day also," said Mary. 

"I think the Indians plan to tarry here a while for the fishing," said Stockwell. 

Stockwell's surmise proved correct. The Indians stayed several days at the 
falls, and while here food was plenty. But salmon soon grew so scarce that the 
Indians again broke up camp, and resumed their northward progress. 

"Cosaumpt telleth me," said Stockwell, "that they hope to find salmon plenty 
when they reach one of their favorite fishing places, a large, clear stream that run- 
neth into the Connecticut some miles above these falls. And they are anxious to 
be moving on towards Canada as fast as possible ere winter set in. There seemeth 
naught for us captives, but to be borne on with them." 

"Would that our friends in Hatfield and Hadley knew our whereabouts ere we 
are dragged yet farther away into the wilderness," said old Sergeant Plympton 
sadly. 

His aged body was ill fitted to endure such hardships as he was compelled to 
suffer, and he limped feebly along on his lame leg, as he talked with Stockwell, 
who had gone back to see if he could help the old man a little over the roughness 
of the way. 

'"T would do but little good if they did," said Stockwell. "They could ne'er 
come up with us through this vast, unbroken wilderness. Only Indians could trav- 
erse it. 'T would but wring their hearts for naught, could they know our pitiful 
case. 'T is better they should not know." 

"Perchance 'tis so," said the old man, with dejected resignation. 

The last bright leaves came whirling down fast in the cold winds, blowing 
gaily in troops through the forest openings. The captive children, somewhat ac- 
customed now to their forlorn condition, with the child's natural instinct for play, 
shuffled the rustling heaps of leaves with their feet, and Samuel Kellogg gathered 
a big armful and threw over Noah Coleman, whereat the other children laughed 
merrily. 

"Poor little things I" said Hannah Jennings, '"t is indeed well they can laugh. 
They little realize their wretched lot." 

On and on, for weary distances whose fatigue made every mile drag out to 
two, toiled the unhappy captives. Sometimes from a height they caught glimpses 
of their guide, the river, winding on for miles above in the solitary wilderness 
among great hills and blue mountains. Sometimes these mountains pressed close 
down to the river's edge each side, it seeming to cut its way through the deep 
gorge thus made. Then all must take to the canoes, and wait until the whole com- 
pany had been paddled to better walking. 
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Food was scanty. The fish dried at the falls did not last long among such a 
large party, and the last of the Deerfield horses was consumed. But little game 
was now found in the forest, where the trees were nearly bare of foliage, and 
where many wild animals were seeking their winter quarters, warned by the keen 
November blasts that winter snows were close at hand. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AT WHITE RIVER 

ONE morning the captives woke to find a dense fog shutting out all sight of 
their surroundings. The heavy mist, almost more penetrating than rain, wet their 
garments through, and chilled them to the marrow of their bones, it seemed to 
them. They thought it impossible to go on. 

"The Great Spirit is angry. He frowns." was the Indians' explanation of the 
fog. 

Seeming to know their way by some instinct not given to white men, they 
strode confidently on, in spite of the impenetrable sheet of fog, determined soon 
to reach the tributary of the Connecticut where they confidently hoped to find 
abundance of salmon. 

This dreary grey morning seemed to the older captives a fit time for such sor- 
rowful pilgrimage as theirs. They plodded on, in the long file, in heavyhearted 
silence, save as the voice of some little one now and then was heard in plaintive 
questions, to be hurriedly hushed by its anxious mother. 

In this silence, the white women heard Andiora say fondly to Sarah Coleman, 
whom she kept with her constantly, and to whom she had given the Indian name, 
Minechee, 

"The white papoose is now Andiora' s little one. The Great Spirit gave 
Minechee to Andiora to cure her sick heart. Minechee will grow up in Andiora' s 
wigwam, be pretty squaw, after many snows marry big brave." 

Sarah was sucking at a raccoon bone the squaw had given her. Her child voice 
piped in reply, 

"I likes you, Andiora. But I don't want to grow up to be a squaw. I want to go 
home to my father's house in Hatfield." 

"Andiora' s little white mouse knows not what she says," said Andiora good 
naturedly. '"T is far better to be a strong, handsome squaw than a weak, good-for- 
nothing, pale-faced woman. Andiora' s mouse will be wiser before many moons." 

As it pleased Sarah to have her brother Noah with her, Andiora had given him 
the name, Noonoowannet, and kept him also with her, often telling him he would 
be "a great brave, after many snows." Hannah Jennings touched Martha Wait's 
elbow at Andiora' s words to Sarah, and they exchanged significant glances. Each 
was thinking the same thought. 

"How would pious Deacon Coleman relish the idea of his little daughter 
growing up to be a heathen squaw!" 

But it was not wise to say anything, and the women plodded on silently in the 
dense fog, which dripped on them in drops from every tree and bush. As the day 
wore on, light began to shine through the gloomy fog. It grew brighter, thinner, 
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then broke and rolled up and away in white clouds, and the blessed sunshine again 
poured down. 

"The Great Spirit is appeased. He frowns no more. He smiles again," said the 
Indians. 

Now on the left of the plodding file in the valley was revealed a beautiful 
sight, a great pointed mountain peak soaring up skyward above the breaking fog, 
higher and grander than any mountain yet seen. This noble peak seemed to float 
in the blue sky above them with an ethereal, unearthly beauty. No wonder old 
Sergeant Plympton was moved to say, as he looked reverently up to this grand 
height, 

"The hills of the Lord! I will lift up mine eyes to the hills whence cometh my 
help." 

The Indians pushed ahead more briskly, well knowing by the sight of Mt. 
Ascutney where they were, saying in great good humor, 

"Before another sunset, big feast, much salmon." 

The captives too could not help being somewhat cheered, not only by the 
sunlight's grateful warmth, but by the hope of abundant food, and in this hope 
made better progress that day than in any previous. Across the Connecticut they 
saw new and grand mountain ranges as they went farther north, mountains never 
before seen by the eyes of whites [Croydon and Grantham Mts., NH]. 

Towards night the company waded a large stream which the Indians called the 
Ottaqueechee, and as darkness fell they reached the river which was the Indians' 
goal, entering the Connecticut from the west. [White River, VT] 

The pure, clear waters of this river, a rapid mountain stream, made it a favor- 
ite spawning place for salmon, and here they were wont to return in great numbers 
from the sea, to haunt their old home until late in the autumn. But, to the intense 
disappointment of both Indians and captives, who for once felt alike, no salmon 
were found here now. It was too late for them, even in this favorite resort. 

The whole party camped that night on the rising ground south of the river, 
near its junction with the Connecticut. This being a frequent camping place for 
Indians, wigwam poles were found standing, which the squaws were not long in 
covering with skins and pieces of bark, and ere long a large Indian village ap- 
peared, where a half hour before had been only a wild solitude. 

Macktowan had that day shot an unlucky rabbit in the woods, and Peto- 
manch's arrow had brought tumbling down a fat wild goose from a belated flock 
flying high overhead to the south, following their leader in a wedge-shaped flock. 
Their "konk, konk," in the sky, faintly heard from afar, had caught the Indians' 
ears. Many had aimed arrows at the flock as it flew over, high above. No one had 
been successful but Petomanch, who was noted for his skill with the bow. 

After the fire was lighted, Osawshequah made Martha Wait strip the feathers 
from the goose, while Arihoudon took the rabbit by the hind legs and waved it 
back and forth through the flames, thus scorching off the hair, without wasting a 
morsel of skin. The bodies, without further dressing, were then cut up in small 
chunks, and placed in a birch vessel near the fire. Powdered bark, roots, nuts, 
whatever slender stores the squaws had been able to gather were next added, with 
plenty of water, and hot stones were dropped in till the stew was cooked. 
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Some of the grown captives had not even a sip of this broth, but all the chil- 
dren were given a few mouthfuls, and the grown captives had the bones to suck. 

Hannah Jennings, having extracted even the marrow from the bit of a rabbit's 
hind leg which had been her portion, carefully tucked the bone in the bosom of 
her dress, saying, 

"A rabbit's hind leg is said to have wondrous healing powers. Perhaps this 
will tide me o'er the sickening faint spells that almost o'ercome me at times. I 
must try to keep up for the sake of my children. Otherwise, I'd care not how soon 
I was out of my misery." 

Next morning a step was taken which filled the captives with dismay and sor- 
row. The company was divided into two bands. This was necessary, in the scar- 
city of food, to cover more ground in hunting, it being easier to find food for 
smaller, scattered parties. Half of the Indians, taking with them the captives be- 
longing to them, went on up the Connecticut, whither bound the captives knew 
not. 

The Indians left at the mouth of White River intended to follow up that stream 
to its sources in the Green Mountains, going thence down the Winooski to Lake 
Champlain. This was the first company of captives taken over a route, destined 
for years afterwards to be so drearily familiar to the whites of New England. In 
later times, white scouts also often made use of this well known Indian trail. 

But these captives knew not what fate awaited them. Hannah Jennings, Mary 
Foot, Obadiah Dickinson, and their children, with the two little Abigails, were 
those borne off with the departing party to the north. 

With tear-filled eyes and broken voices, the captives bade each other farewell. 

"Doubtless we shall ne'er lay eyes on one another again, Martha," said Han- 
nah. "God bless thee for all thy loving kindness and helpfulness to me and mine." 

"Whither do we go, mother ?" asked her little Samuel, wondering at this new 
stroke of ill fortune which was to separate him from so many of his little friends. 

"Alas, poor babe, I know not, only that we must travel on afar into the wilder- 
ness, with none to pity our distress." 

"Save the good Lord above," said Martha earnestly. "Cling to that thought, 
Hannah, whatever happens. Amidst our overwhelming sorrows, that rock stands 
fast. God sees and knows, and I believe will yet come to our rescue." 

"I try not to lose faith," said poor Hannah. "May God forgive my doubts, and 
my rebellion against his will. Good-by, Martha." 

"Good-by, Hannah," said Martha, in the tone with which that, hard word is 
spoken for the last time. 

As the party started, Obadiah Dickinson bore his own little child, to whom he 
was father and mother at once, and led Abigail Allis by the hand, saying to her 
and her friend Abigail Bartholomew, 

"Keep up heart, little maids. I will do a father's part by you forlorn innocents, 
as best I may. I will lead you by turns, and help you all that our masters will suf- 
fer." 

"I am glad of one thing," said Abigail Allis, "that Abigail and I can still be to- 
gether. And I am glad that we can have you, Obadiah." 
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"That's right, child. Try to see all the bright spots thou can'st in the dark 
clouds overhanging us. I'll do all I can for thee. I'll ne'er see the grandchild of 
Lieutenant Allis — ever a warm friend to me — suffer, if I can help it," said Oba- 
diah. 

Though Martha Wait was a woman of strong nature and deep religious faith, 
yet her heart sank within her as she stood on the river's bank, her own little girls 
and the other children close around her, and watched her Hatfield friends bearing 
their babes in their arms, wading White River, following with lagging steps the 
tall chiefs and the squaws bent under burdens, as they strode away into the un- 
known regions to the north. She stood watching the mournful procession as long 
as it was in sight, waving her hand when Hannah and Mary Foot turned, ere they 
disappeared in the northern forest, for one last look back at the friends whom they 
never expected to see again. 

The band of Indians left behind moved their camp about a mile up the White 
River, to a plateau lying on the bank above the stream, covered with a heavy for- 
est of great primeval pines. In the edge of this forest they found a comparatively 
warm and protected spot for camping opening to the south, and sheltered by a 
high hill behind [At Hartford, VT]. Here wigwams were soon erected. Pine 
boughs were laid thickly on the outside of the skins and bark covering the wig- 
wam poles, for added warmth, a much needed protection, as the weather daily 
grew colder, and the blasts from the north more piercing. 

Samuel Kellogg was out with Stockwell, breaking off pine brush, having been 
ordered thus to help the squaws. Looking across the river at a great, round topped 
hill [Hurricaine Hill, Hartford, VT] whose shoulders loomed up against the cold 
grey sky, dark and grim with its dense pine forests, Samuel said, 

"Lo, the great mountain!" 

"Yea, Samuel, I see it fast enough," said Stockwell. "There's nought but great 
mountains, and wild woods, and roaring streams in this pathless wilderness, me- 
thinks, whither the savages drag us, not e'en wild beasts for food. And ere long, if 
I am any weather prophet, we shall see snow. This chilly air and grey sky are full 
of snow." 

"I love the snow," said Samuel. 

"Poor lad, little dost thou know whereof thou talkest! Snow at home in Hat- 
field street, where thou can'st play in it to thy heart's content with thy comrades, 
and run into the warm kitchen fire when cold to thaw thy fingers, is one thing. 
Here in the wilderness, where we must trudge through it, sleep in it, with no ref- 
uge but these wretched wigwams, 'tis another matter. But I ought not to damp thy 
childish heart by dreary forebodings. Time enough for thee to bear sorrow when it 
comes." 

Samuel was too young to understand the truth of Stockwell' s dark forebod- 
ings, so they did not weigh upon his spirit. But he had another trouble, very real to 
him. His friend Samuel Russell was not with him as usual. Worse yet, he had been 
taken off into the woods that morning by Pomagun, his master, one of the most 
savage among the Indians, and Samuel Kellogg felt vaguely that his friend was in 
trouble. 
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"I guess Samuel will come home to-night, don't you ?" he said, looking ear- 
nestly up at his grown friend for some encouragement. 

"Oh yea, I dare say," said Stockwell, to please the boy, secretly thinking 
within himself, 

"Poor lad! Who can foretell what may happen to him or anyone of us, the 
moment we are alone in the forest at the will of our savage masters?" 

The Indians had gone out hunting that morning, scattering in every direction. 
Little Samuel trudged on behind Pomagun all the weary day. Finally, as the grey 
day began to darken, he was so thoroughly exhausted that he ventured to lie down 
behind a log for a moment's rest, meaning soon to rise and follow on after his 
surly master, whose natural ill temper was aggravated by ill success in hunting. 

So weary was little Samuel, naturally a delicate child, that he fell fast asleep 
the instant he had crept behind the poor shelter of the log, and curled himself up 
among the dead leaves that had blown thickly against it. 

When Pomagun saw the boy lie down, he only gave a grunt and strode on, 
faster than ever, as if determined to lose the child, leaving the little boy to what- 
ever fate might befall him alone in the woods at night. In truth, he cared little 
what became of him. He felt that in the division of captives he had been wronged 
by receiving as his share only this sickly boy, who would bring little ransom, even 
should he survive the journey to Canada. 

With the darkness, Pomagun returned to the camp, without the child. The cap- 
tives dared not inquire little Samuel's fate, but Pomagun's squaw, Chubweck- 
wechick, timidly asked, 

"Where is Pomagun's pale-faced slave?" 

"Humph!" grunted Pomagun. "No good. Never live to get to Canada. Bears 
eat him up, for all that Pomagun cares." 

With hearts full of sorrow, not knowing what terrible fate might have befallen 
the boy, the captives lay down that night on their pine boughs, listening dejectedly 
to the sputtering of the fire, the wild howling and moaning of the wind through 
the pine forest, the dismal caterwauling of some wildcat, perhaps the mate of the 
one that Cosaumpt had shot, which had made their only meagre meal that day. 

In the morning they woke to find the ground whitened by the first snow. The 
great hill, or mountain, opposite was beautiful to see in its whiteness against the 
sky, blue and warm, now that it had shed down its load of snow. 

The little children were pleased because the snow had come, but to the older 
captives the snow-covered ground was a dismal sight. And Samuel Russell's fate 
now seemed only too certain. 

"We shall ne'er see the poor child again in this world," said Stockwell, "and 
ne'er shall we know his sad fate." 

"I see not what will become of us all," said Sergeant Plympton. "Winter is 
upon us, and here we are in the midst of the desolate northern wilderness, as far 
from Canada one way doubtless as we are from Hatfield the other. 'T is verily a 
dark prospect." 

"My shoes are worn off my feet," said Martha Wait. "My feet will be frozen 
walking through the snow, unless the Lord send me some unlooked-for relief." 
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"One mercy he has granted," said Stockwell, "is so to work upon the Indians' 
stony hearts as to move them to carry the little ones over the roughest places. 
Hence their little shoes still hold good." 

Paumseet and the other Indian children sometimes, when not in teasing mood, 
suffered the white children to play with them. In the afternoon all the children, 
white and red, were playing together in the snow before the camp. Samuel Kel- 
logg, imitating the Indian boys, had broken off pine boughs, which he was draw- 
ing along the snow for a sled. 

"Oh, come, Mary, Sarah," he said. "Sit on my sled, and I will give you a ride." 

The little girls sat down on the pine boughs, and Samuel managed to drag 
them up and down a path he had trodden out, much to his and their satisfaction. 
Martha Wait was glad that her children could forget their unhappy condition, and 
enjoy childish sport once more. 

Suddenly little Mary Wait happened to notice a small, dark object which 
seemed coming through the woods high up on the hill behind the Indian camp. 
Through the tree trunks, clearly defined against the snowy ground, she certainly 
saw something moving. 

"Oh Samuel," cried Mary, "what is that thing coming out of the forest?" 

"May be it's a bear," said Samuel. 

"Oh, oh, I'm afraid! Mother! Mother!" cried the little girls, Mary running to 
her mother and Sarah to Andiora, who were both coming bringing fagots of wood 
on their backs from the adjacent forest. 

Samuel thought he would have one peep at the bear before running. He stood 
squinting his eyes in the dazzling glare of the bright sunshine on the glittering 
snow, looking up the hill. 

"Why, it's a boy!" he cried, in another moment. "I do believe it is Samuel 
Russell!" 

He ran joyfully to meet his friend and help him, as he came slowly limping 
along. All the captives lovingly welcomed little Samuel, as surprised as delighted 
at his safe return after a night alone in the winter woods, and listened eagerly to 
the story of his adventure. 

The little boy had slept soundly all night. When he finally awoke, all was 
dark. He knew not where he was. He was warm and comfortable, and on first 
waking thought himself in his own trundle bed at home. Waking still more, and 
trying to rise, he found that he had been sleeping under a thick coverlet of snow, 
which alone had kept him from freezing, and had also probably protected him 
from wild beasts. Alone in the great forest, he knew not in which direction the 
camp lay, or what to do. 

"Then I prayed with all my might to God to help me," said the grandson of 
Minister Russell. "I felt better in my heart then, as if it would all come out right 
somehow. Then I remembered about the river, and that we were on this side of it. 
I came to an open place in the forest, and I climbed a little tree. From its top I 
looked way off, and there, far down below, I saw the black river running through 
the white valley. I slid down the tree, and tried to keep walking towards the river, 
and at last, I saw the wigwam top sticking up, and I knew I was safe. I am so glad 
to get back, and have someone to talk to." 
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"Poor lad, well mayst thou say that," said Martha Wait. 

As Pomagun had gone to the hunt again, Chubweckwechick ventured to treat 
the little boy as kindly as she felt toward him. She rubbed his feet briskly with 
snow, lest they be frozen. Then she put warm, dry moccasons on them, and 
brought him into the wigwam, laying him on a soft bear skin by the fire, and giv- 
ing him a broth made from the soft inner bark of a tree, it being all the food she 
had. But at least it was something warm and filling, a real boon in the boy's ex- 
hausted condition. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A SUCCESSFUL POWWOW 

THE next night the Indians resolved to hold a grand powwow to propitiate the 
Evil Spirit, and see if he would not give them better success in hunting. The Good 
Spirit had received their offerings, but had not smiled upon them, being evidently 
offended for some unknown reason. They would try and find favor with their de- 
mon. 

The captives, knowing what was proposed, and regarding these rites as devil 
worship, a direct invocation by the Indians of their father, Satan, looked with hor- 
ror on these preparations, in which nevertheless, they were compelled to assist. 

With sharp sticks the snow was dug away. On the spot thus bared a small hut 
was built, and covered tightly first with bark, then with all the skins that the Indi- 
ans could muster. The captives were sent to bring up many large stones from the 
river. 

A great fire was built on the ground near the hut. The stones were heated hot 
in the fire, then carried into the hut, and water, which the captives were also 
obliged to bring from the river, was poured on the hot stones, filling the little hut 
with dense clouds of steam. 

Okatakwan, the mighty medicine man who, it was well known, frequently saw 
and conversed with demons, now entered the hut. He was hideously painted, and 
naked, save for a necklace of panther's claws around his neck. He bore with him 
his medicine pouch, and his most potent charm, a piece of bark, on which was 
wrought with black and white beads the figure of some unknown but monstrous 
animal. 

The skin was dropped behind Okatakwan, and the Indians waited reverently at 
a distance for the coming revelation. Soon arose from within the hut an unearthly 
din, the most hideous cries, screams, groans, yells, unlike anything the captives 
had ever heard. 

"No mere man could make those cries," said Sergeant Plympton. "The Devil 
plainly hath a hand in these proceedings." 

"I will e'en venture near and see what he doeth," said Stockwell, his curiosity 
strongly excited. 

Arihoudon, who chanced to hear him, cried in warning tone, 

"Better be careful. To go near angers the demon. Big black hairy man come 
out, carry pale face away! None ever see him more. Arihoudon speaks true words. 
She once saw the black man." 

The captives were awe-struck at this. 

"Had he horns and hoofs?" asked Stockwell. 

"May be. Arihoudon no stop to see. Much scared. Ran away fast." 
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Stockwell decided it was more prudent to suppress his curiosity, and retire to 
the wigwam, where the other captives also hastened with shuddering fear, praying 
long and fervently for protection from Satan and all his snares ere they dare lie 
down to try and sleep. The din was kept up well into the night, and it was long ere 
they could lose consciousness of it in sleep. 

Sebundowit, who stood on guard at the entrance of the mystic hut, occasion- 
ally raised the skin over the opening, letting out white clouds of steam, or Oka- 
takwan must have smothered. At last the cries from within the hut ceased, and 
were followed by a profound silence, broken only by the low murmur of the wind 
through the great pines. Finally Okatakwan emerged, solemn and important. 

"What said the demon to Okatakwan? Has he any message for us?" asked the 
Indians respectfully, as Okatakwan approached the fire. 

"The demon is here. He will smile upon his children and help them in the hunt 
to-morrow," said Okatakwan, with the dignified reserve of one who could reveal 
much more if he chose. 

In the early dawn, when the Indians rose to prepare for the hunt, they were 
greatly excited by discovering the track of a moose in the snow around the pow- 
wow's hut. 

"Behold, 't is as Okatakwan foretold," said the medicine man. "The demon 
sends a fat moose to his sons." 

The elated Indians seized guns and bows, and were soon off into the woods on 
the track of the moose. Far from the camp, they came upon other tracks in the 
snow, which told their story plainly to the quick eyes of the Indians. They found 
the broad prints of a wolverene's feet (not unlike those of a small bear), leading to 
a tree. The scratched moss on the tree trunk showed where the wolverene had 
climbed it. The tracks of the moose below showed as clearly that the wolverene 
had leaped from the tree upon the moose's back. The moose had bounded away 
with long, wild leaps, trying to shake off his assailant. At last he had evidently run 
under the low-hanging branch of a huge oak, which had brushed off the wol- 
verene, laming or stunning him, as his tracks were seen going with short, limping 
steps in another direction from those of the moose. 

All this was a most interesting continued story to the Indians, as they eagerly 
traced it out to the end, laughing much at the conclusion, crying, 

"Wolverene foolish. His eyes are fat. He sees not far. Grandfather Moose 
smart man. Knows as much as the Indians." 

They now divided, a few following the wolverene, the rest hastening silently 
on the trail of the moose, encouraged by occasional spots of blood on the snow 
which showed that the wolverene had bitten or torn open a small artery. The loss 
of blood was sure to weaken the moose. The snow was not yet sufficiently deep to 
impede the Indians much, while it furnished the best possible trail of the game. . 

The moose, evidently discovering that he was pursued, had made towards the 
river. Following his trail down hill, at last the hunters caught a momentary 
glimpse of his great head and branching horns above a thicket of low evergreens. 
The moose at the same moment became aware of his enemies, and turning, 
plunged into the woods, following up a brook which here ran down into White 
river. 
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With yelps of joy the Indians pursued hot after their victim. They soon found 
the poor beast caught in a trap of nature's own making. The brook was frozen. In 
crossing it, one of the moose's feet had broken through the ice and been caught in 
the roots of a large tree which had been blown down into the stream from the cav- 
ing bank above. Here, held fast, he was quickly despatched and cut up, the starv- 
ing Indians devouring morsels of raw meat as they worked. 

Every part was carefully saved and borne back to camp, where the return of 
the hunters with such store of food was joyfully greeted. The other band of hunt- 
ers were now seen coming, crying from afar, 

"Ho ho! We have slain the wolverene!" 

The least the Indians could do was to hold a great feast, and pay proper tribute 
to the demon for such good fortune. As for the captives, they were simply con- 
founded by what seemed such clear evidence of the demon's close presence and 
power. They found comfort, however, in the saying of Sergeant Plympton, who 
expressed this opinion: 

"Doubtless Satan is suffered to favor the poor wretches at seasons, to their 
surer undoing, by thus strengthening his hold on them. Saith not the psalm we 
have oft sung in Hatfield meeting house, 

'The heathen sticke fast in the pit, 

That they themselves preparede: 
And in the net that they did set, 

Their own feet fast are snarede? '" 

When the captives were invited to share the roast moose meat with the squaws 
and children, they could not resist the tempting food, such as they had not tasted 
for a long, long time, delicious even though eaten without salt or other relish. In- 
deed they needed no relish but their hunger. Yet they were tormented by misgiv- 
ings lest they offend the Lord by eating this food provided from such questionable 
source. Was it not in a fashion "meat offered unto idols?" 

But old Sergeant Plympton comforted the others not a little by saying, 

"We know that the Lord winked at David's sin, when he entered into the tem- 
ple and ate the show bread, when he was an hungered; and surely He will over- 
look our offence, if it be an offence, knowing our desperate need." 

Every part of the moose was utilized. The skin was carefully dressed by the 
squaws and dried, to be made into moccasons, moose skin being thicker and 
wearing longer than deer skin. Some of the flesh was cut in thin strips and dried 
for future use. The fat was tried out and stored in a pouch made from the bladder. 
The sinews were drawn, and dried for bow strings, or to help make snowshoes or 
canoes. Arihoudon even saved the hoof of the moose's left hind leg. She ex- 
plained the reason to Martha Wait. 

"Moose's left hoof big medicine. Sick Indian hold it in his left hand, or put it 
on his breast, make sick Indian well and strong again. Hoof cure many diseases." 

The remaining feet of the moose were made into a sort of soup. The wol- 
verene's skin fell to Andiora, because her brave, Sebundowit, had shot it with his 
bow and arrow. After drying it, she used it to dress little Sarah. The thick skin, 
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belted around the child's waist with the fur inside, was a great protection from the 
cold. Martha Wait gladly sewed on new moccasons for herself and some of the 
others, whose shoes were falling from their feet. They found the moccasons much 
easier for the feet, and that they could walk farther and with greater ease in them 
than with shoes. 

The Indians being now provided with food, resumed their journey to Canada. 
Again the skins were stripped from the wigwam poles, which were left standing 
on the hillside overlooking White River, ready for the next wandering band of In- 
dians who should travel this route. The squaws had made rude sleds, and on these 
they packed the skins and blankets, the dried meat, and their other belongings. 

The Indian chiefs, bearing weapons ready for instant use, strode in advance. 
They were haunted by ever present dread of an onset from their powerful and 
stealthy foes, the Mohawks. With faint courage the mournful company of captives 
followed them up the windings of White River. As they progressed, the hills grew 
higher and more precipitous, and the valley narrowed. The dark forest of spruce 
and other evergreen trees covering the hills showed that they were getting both 
farther north, and high up among the mountains. In fact, they were now well up in 
the Green Mountains, then without a name. 

One day Andiora said to Sarah Coleman, whom she drew with her baggage on 
her sled, while Noah walked close by, 

"If Minechee and Noonoowannet bad, look out! Big eagle fly down, carry bad 
children away, up, up, to his nest high on the mountain." 

She pointed up the high, rocky mountain side, saying, 

"Lo, the eagle's nest." 

The children stared up. Far above, on a rocky point, they saw a heap of sticks 
shaped like a huge nest. Flying high over it soared a great eagle, slowly flapping 
its wings as it dipped and rose at its ease in the clear ether. 

"An eagle could not carry us off, Andiora," said Noah. 

"Listen, and Andiora will tell a true story about what the eagle did. An Indian 
boy who had seen the leaves fall nine times, was bad one day, no mind his 
mother. The next day he was hunting with his bow and arrow far from his father's 
wigwam beneath a great mountain like this. Suddenly a great eagle, a giant among 
eagles, fell from the sky like a thunderbolt, seized the boy in her claws, bore him 
up, up, into her nest on the crag, to feed her young ones!" 

"Did they eat him up, Andiora?" asked Noah, walking closer to his squaw 
friend, while Sarah eyed with fearful eyes the great bird circling above. In this 
strange, fearsome life the children were living, anything might be possible. 

"Ho, ho, no," said Andiora, reassuringly. "Listen, and Andiora will tell you 
how to escape. 

Indian boys wise, know much more than palefaced boys. The boy lay still on 
his face, pretend he dead. The eagle's young had much fish, and rabbits, and little 
birds in the nest too, so they no touch the boy. When the old squaw eagle see her 
young no eat the boy, she take him up in her claws again, bear him back where 
she find him, drop him. Boy no hurt a bit. If eagle bear you away, remember, pre- 
tend be dead." 
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"I will," said Noah, deeply impressed by this story, which Andiora evidently 
firmly believed. 

It took eight days to cross the Green Mountains, a period of the greatest hard- 
ship, as every day it either rained or snowed. Some of the captives were nigh 
breaking wholly down under this strain. Old Sergeant Plympton grew lamer, and 
found it difficult to keep up with the file, often straggling into the night camp long 
after the others, and Samuel Russell pined and daily grew weaker. Had not Po- 
magun sometimes suffered Chubweckwechick to draw the child on her sled, he 
would soon have given out. All the children were often helped on in this way, or 
they could not have endured the journey. Martha Wait suffered much. Often, 
when in steep places on the mountain side she was forced in her weakness to 
climb slowly up on her hands and knees, she would have lain down to die in her 
despair, but for one thing, the strong mother's love filling her heart. 

"I cannot die, and leave my poor little ones alone among savages. Oh my hus- 
band! Could you see us now, and know how it fares with us!" she groaned to her- 
self, as she struggled on. 

"Martha," said Stockwell, who, observing her distress, had come to try and 
help her, "do not despair. I can but hope, can'st thou but reach Canada alive, that 
Benjamin will yet contrive some way to rescue thee and thy little ones. Benjamin 
Wait is not the man to sit idly down, doing naught, when his wife and children are 
in the hands of savages." 

"I know that full well," said Martha, "and that thought oft helps me, and gives 
me hope to struggle on. But what can he do, how great so e'er his will? I see not, 
unless the Lord work a miracle in our behalf." 

"Perchance He will," said Stockwell. "Surely His arm is not shortened. He can 
work a miracle as easily now as in Scripture times, if He see fit cause." 

In this wild, desolate mountain region, the dejected captives saw about them 
only dark evergreens whose branches were weighed down with clinging snow 
into the drifts beneath, great trees lifting their bare limbs on high, trunk and limbs 
with snow coated on the windward side, or black rocks jutting from the snow. 
Everywhere there was a frozen, awesome silence, which made them realize their 
utter loneliness, their solitary and remote situation. 

At night, as they lay with knees drawn up to keep their poor swollen feet out 
of the fire, this dreary silence was broken by the creaking of the great tree limbs, 
the moaning of the pines, sometimes by the distant howl of wild beast. On very 
cold nights, trees and ground snapped with loud reports like pistols. Everything 
around intensified their feelings of wretchedness and despair. 

One morning the captives rose from their uncomfortable sleep, sleep which 
only fatigue could bring them, to resume their monotonous tramping on through 
the soft, wet snow, following a small stream [Dog River] which they had struck 
the previous night, a short distance after leaving the head waters of that branch of 
the White River which had hitherto been their guide among the hills. 

Stockwell came to Martha Wait's side. 

"Good cheer, Martha!" he said. "Hast noted that this brook runneth to the 
north?" 
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"I took no heed," said Martha, looking with dull eyes at the brook, wondering 
vaguely why Stockwell should care which way it ran. 

"Think a moment. That must mean that we are over the worst of the mountain, 
and are about to follow this stream down hill. Mark how merrily it ripples down 
under its icy coat. Our road will be easier now, I predict." 

"I thank God for any mercy," said Martha wearily. 

The sources of these two brooks were within a hundred yards of each other [In 
Boxbury, VT]. The one the captives had followed up, ran south into the White 
River, thence into the Connecticut and so to Long Island Sound. This which they 
had now struck ran north into Winooski River, thence into Lake Champlain, down 
the Richelieu and the St. Lawrence, to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Indians well 
knew their route, and made the brook's winding courses their guide through the 
mountains. 

The fact that their course was now down hill made walking somewhat easier. 
But the snow grew so deep that the Indians were forced to stop and make snow- 
shoes. The white children quickly learned to use these, but the older captives at 
first floundered along, sinking deep into the snow, more impeded than aided, it 
seemed to them, by these incumbrances on their feet. 

One day, going down hill, Sergeant Plympton in his feebleness lost his bal- 
ance and dived head first into a deep drift. Stockwell would have gone to the old 
man's assistance, but the Indians, laughing at the sergeant's disaster as a fine joke, 
would not let him. 

"See old-man-too-big-for-his-shoes!" they cried. "Clumsy like big moose 
stuck in snow. Let be. See if he can get out." 

Stockwell was forced to go on, sick at heart, full of pity for the distress which 
he could not relieve, his heart burning with indignation against his Indian masters. 

When Sergeant Plympton finally managed to struggle out and to his feet, the 
whole company were already out of sight. He was alone, amidst the vast, silent 
hills and forests. 

"Yet, God help me, I must struggle on as best I can through the drifts, and use 
every effort to o'ertake my enemies, lest wild beasts as pitiless as they, devour me 
here, alone, unarmed and helpless," thought he. 

It was late that night ere the old man, following slowly on in the tracks left in 
the snow, at last saw the wigwam's pointed top rising ahead in a ravine, under the 
lee of a pine forest on the brook's bank. In his exhaustion there was nothing to eat 
that could be called food, the Indians' stores being again gone, and they depend- 
ent on the scanty results of each day's success with the bow or gun for chance 
game. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

A REUNION 

ONE night the company halted to camp on the Winooski, almost within the 
shadow of a noble mountain, the grandest and most striking the captives had yet 
seen [Camel's Hump]. Martha Wait and Stockwell were sent out into the edge of 
the forest to gather dead limbs and dry stuff for the fire. The sun had set in dark 
clouds, and the December day was fast glooming into night. But the mountain's 
white peak, far above in the calm of the evening sky, still caught the sunlight, and 
shone down upon the two forlorn captives in almost supernatural beauty. 

As Martha looked up at the rosy peak, something in its beauty spoke comfort 
to her heart. 

'"T is strange," she said, "I know not why it should be so, but yonder great 
mountain seemeth to say to me, 'Peace, be still,' as though it were the voice of the 
Lord. It looketh so above all the weary troubles of this world, as if they were 
naught." 

"I know well what thou meanest," said Stockwell. "This grand mountain is 
one of ' the hills of the Lord,' as Sergeant Plympton is wont to say. Poor old man! 
He groweth ever more feeble. I see not how he can hold out to suffer much 
longer." 

"I tremble for him and for all of us forlorn ones," said Martha. "Spent and 
gone for want of food, we must yet drag ourselves on through the snow, and bear 
hardships, a tithe of which at home would have killed us." 

"It doth seem an incredible miracle that we have all been kept alive so far; not 
a life lost in all these weary wanderings since we left Hatfield." 

"Hatfield!" said Martha. "How precious its very name soundeth. It seemeth 
like a dream, our happy lives there in the old time." 

That night there was an eclipse of the moon. 

Martha Wait, Stockwell and Sergeant Plympton, who had fallen into the 
heavy sleep of exhaustion the instant they were allowed to lie down on their pine 
boughs, were roughly shaken and wakened. 

"What is it? What is the matter?" they cried, roused from dreams of delicious 
dinners in their old homes with their loved ones, dreams whose tantalizing visions 
always haunted their slumbers now. They staggered up mechanically, rubbing 
their eyes, trying to realize where they were. 

"The moon is sick," said Osawshequah. "She suffers pain. The Moon is the 
Sun's squaw. Our great father, the Sun, will be angry if the Indians go not to help 
his sick squaw. The Moon may die. Come and help cure her." 

"What think you we can do?" asked Stockwell, not daring to contradict the 
Indian ideas, however absurd. 
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"Indians dance and sing. Help Moon much. Come, pale face, dance! Dance, I 
tell you," said Osawshequah, pulling Martha Wait roughly toward the dancing 
circle. 

Dancing had not been a part of the Puritan woman's education, and her heart 
was in anything but dancing mood. 

"Lord, forgive me!" was her cry, as she feebly hopped about in the strange 
half light so weird and unnatural, imitating as best she could the vigorous antics 
of the Indians. They were all singing in a loud, monotonous, sing-song tone. 

Still the moon seemed to decrease. 

"Dance harder," commanded Osawshequah, giving Martha's hand an angry 
twitch. "The moon is worse. Sing! Sing loud!" 

"How can I sing when they that carried me away captive demand of me a 
song?" thought Martha. But needs must, so she struck up a verse of the ninth 
Psalm, Plympton and Stockwell joining in the familiar strain, associated with such 
different scenes. 

"Have mercy Lord on me poore wretch, 

Whose enemies stil remaine: 
Which from the gates of death art wont, 

To raise me up againe. 
In Sion that I may set forth, 

Thy praise in heart and voice: 
And that in thy salvation Lord, 

My soule might stil rejoyce." 

As the notes of the psalm quavered feebly forth amid the droning of the Indi- 
ans' singing, the dark shadow on the moon increased, only an edge of brightness 
being now left. 

"Big bear in the sky bite great piece out of the moon! Moon much sick. Moon 
die, perhaps," said Andiora, in awe-struck tones. 

All the Indians redoubled their efforts at this, the captives being obliged to do 
the same. At last, the shadow was seen to be receding from the moon. The Indi- 
ans, well satisfied with themselves, feeling the moon's improvement solely due to 
their timely exertions, now ventured to lie down to sleep, saying complacently, 

"Moon get well now. Sun much pleased with his children. Will smile when 
the night is gone." 

Sure enough, the next morning the east was bright when the Indians woke, 
and Camel Hump's snowy peak was suffused with pink light. 

"Sun well pleased, smile much. Good luck in hunt to-day," cheerfully prophe- 
sied Okatakwan. 

The company resumed their journey to the northeast towards Lake Champlain, 
along the banks of the Winooski. But soon the Indian chiefs showed signs of agi- 
tation, halting, conferring together, pointing off into the forest, evidently excited 
about something. There had been a slight snow fall during the night, and the white 
surface stretching out before the company was unbroken by a single track. The 
captives were always uneasy at anything which might produce a change in their 
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condition either for better or worse, although they had lost all hope of the former. 
Stockwell finally ventured to ask Cosaumpt, 

"What is it? Hath aught happened? Why doth my netop halt on the trail?" 

"Plenty Indians here, yesterday," said Cosaumpt. "May be Mohawks." 

Stockwell, looking around at the untrodden snow, wondered what signs had 
told the Indians this. He saw none. But the Indians' keen eyes noted twigs freshly 
broken on bushes beside the path, and other indications, plain enough to them, 
that some Indian band had recently traversed this trail. As the foot of white man 
had never yet trodden these wilds, the travellers must have been Indians. The agi- 
tating question was, were they Mohawks? 

Some of the swiftest footed of the young men were sent ahead as scouts, while 
the rest walked slowly, with keen, restless glances ever sweeping hill and forest 
on every side for traces of an enemy. 

After a while, one of the scouts was seen standing on a high hill down the 
river. Waving his hand with a reassuring gesture, he disappeared. 

"Wurregen, it is well," said Ashpelon in a tone of great satisfaction, hastening 
the pace of his band, while the captives wondered what awaited them on the far- 
ther side of the hill. 

When they reached its summit, below them in the Winooski's valley they saw 
two wigwams. 

Smoke curled from their openings, and even, at this distance, both whites and 
Indians, keen with fasting, detected the inviting odor of roasting meat. 

"Oh mother," said Mary Wait. "I smell something so good! Let us hurry," 
pulling her mother on by the hand. 

"But perchance they may not give us any, poor child," said her mother. "Set 
not thy heart on it too strongly." 

"If they do not, I cannot bear it, I am so hungry," said Mary, tears in her voice, 
which she dared not let fall, lest she thus anger the Indians and lose the possible 
chance of food. 

They now saw their scouts talking with an Indian chief outside the wigwams. 
The whites did not recognize him at such a distance, but Ashpelon cried gladly, 

"Ho ho! 'T is Sebundowit!" 

This was indeed the camp of the other half of the original company, led by 
Sebundowit, with whom they had parted at the junction of the White River and 
the Connecticut! 

The captives were now more excited than the Indians. They almost trembled 
as they drew nearer the wigwams, where they should learn the fate of their 
friends. It could hardly be expected that all had survived such hardships as they 
themselves had undergone. 

Drawing nearer, the children's young eyes recognized among the Indian chil- 
dren playing about the camp their little friends, the two Abigails, Samuel Gillett 
and Nathaniel Foot. All the children were already difficult to distinguish from lit- 
tle Indians, with their dress of skins, their unkempt locks and faces dark with 
smoke and dirt. With the imitativeness of children, they had quickly picked up 
Indian ways and speech. 
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The two Abigails, like the little Indian girls, had sticks of wood rolled up in 
bits of skin for papooses strapped on their backs, and were bringing wood to make 
a little camp fire to cook an imaginary feast for the Indian boys, who were out 
along the hillsides with their bows and arrows, pretending to be great hunters and 
warriors. When by good fortune they happened to shoot a squirrel or chickadee, 
the proud hunters sent the little squaws to bring in the game in lordly style, and 
the girls singed and roasted it in due form. 

As the two Abigails were thus playing, quite happily, chancing to look up, on 
the hillside above them they saw descending the long file of Indians and captives. 
Startled, they were about to fly in terror, but one of the Indian girls cried, 

"Lo, Andiora and little Minechee come again!" 

Away ran the white children to the wigwam where Hannah Jennings and Mary 
Foot were sitting bent over deerskin garments, puncturing the skins with awls, and 
sewing them together with dried deer sinews, as their squaw mistresses had taught 
them, pictures of squalid misery. In burst the little ones, crying, "Mother! oh, 
what do you think? The other captives are coming! All our friends!" 

"Surely you must be mistaken," said Mary Foot. "This is too good to be true." 

"Nay, 'tis verily so. Come and see," said little Nathaniel, pulling her to draw 
her out doors. 

Even under such painful circumstances, the reunion of the old friends and 
neighbors could but be a joyful event, especially when it was found that none had 
yet died or been slain on either side. Their experiences and sufferings had been 
much the same. 

Sebundowit met Ashpelon with these pleasant words, 

"Ho ho! Sebundowit and his braves have killed a fat moose. Come and eat." 

No one needed any urging to attend this feast, or failed to eat enough to satisfy 
the most exacting Indian host, and even the captives had a meal of warm, roast 
meat not a little reviving their waning strength. 

The reunited band now travelled on again together until they came in sight of 
Lake Champlain, and reached the mouth of the Winooski. Here they camped to 
make the canoes necessary for their farther journey. 

The captives, especially the women, were dismayed at the sight of the lake, far 
the largest body of water they had ever beheld. It was with hearts full of dread 
they were forced reluctantly to help the squaws in making the canoes. Was it pos- 
sible they must trust themselves and their children, on this great lake, which 
stretched out, cold, grey and cheerless, to the far away blue mountains on its far- 
ther shore? 

Where an elm tree of sufficient size could be found, its bark was stripped off 
whole, in a sheet sometimes eighteen feet long. The squaws sewed the two ends 
together with sinews, or with the wiry roots of the red cedar, put in ribs and cross 
bars, gummed the seams, and behold, a light craft, not drawing over a half a foot 
of water, and capable of carrying nine persons. If the strips and pieces of bark 
were smaller, more sewing was needed to piece them together. 

Even a whole moose did not last long, now the company was again so large, 
and food by the time they reached the lake shore became scanty to the starvation 
point. The weather grew bitter cold, and Quintin Stockwell had the misfortune to 
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freeze one of his feet while out on the hills with his masters on an unsuccessful 
hunting expedition. The Indians held several powwows, and invoked all the spir- 
its, good and bad, for help in the hunt, trying all the charms they knew, without 
success. At length Okatakwan advised, 

"Make the pale faces pray in their fashion to their Manitou. Indians can do 
nothing. Great Spirit's ears are shut, his heart is cold. He turns his back on his 
children. May be the pale-face Manitou will hear the captives." 

The captive men were accordingly ordered to pray to their God for success in 
the hunt. Night and morning Stockwell and Sergeant Plympton held what might 
be called family prayers with the Indians, wondering in themselves at the strange 
scene in which they were taking part. All the Indians attended these prayers, 
standing reverently with bowed heads in imitation of the captives, as the Eng- 
lishmen fervently besought the Lord to be mindful of the sufferings of his dis- 
tressed people, and hasten to their rescue. 

The second day after these prayers had been instituted, Ashpelon and Co- 
saumpt, with their followers, took a new direction, in starting on the hunt. From 
afar at last they spied what they were certain was a "bear tree," a hollow old tree 
whose scratched trunk showed the traces where Bruin had probably scrambled up 
for his long winter's nap. But joy was mingled with anxiety, for this tree stood 
alone on a hillside, with no other tree to fell against it. The trunk was too large for 
climbing, and the hole high up. 

Stockwell and Dickinson, who were out with the hunters, wondered what 
could be done, fearing it would be impossible to get at the bear. 

"It seemeth a sore aggravation of our hunger," said Stockwell, "to know that a 
fat bear lieth up there, snug asleep, and the Indians cannot get at him. Verily, 'tis a 
cruel shame." 

"Leave the Indians alone to invent some way to get at him," said Dickinson. 
"If I were that bear, I should begin to feel sorely anxious. I wouldn't fear to wager 
something handsome that they will have him before they go home. They are as 
full of ingenious devices as Satan himself, who, no doubt, oft aideth them," added 
Dickinson in a whisper. 

The Indians put their heads together in consultation. Then the white men were 
told to gather dead twigs, branches, touchwood from old logs, and heap at the foot 
of the bear tree on its windward side. After much rubbing of the fire sticks, in 
which the white men had to do their part, sparks fell at last, starting a blaze at the 
foot of the tree, which was patiently supplied with fuel, as the fire slowly ate its 
way into the huge trunk. 

By and by, with a mighty crash, the tree fell to the ground in the strong north 
wind. Out from its hollow trunk crawled a fat she bear, stupefied and only half 
wakened by the rude shock, quickly to die with Indian arrows planted deep behind 
her shoulder. Four cubs were also found in the hole, and added to the game with 
which the Indians went proudly home. 

"The Englishmen's God mighty Manitou," said Ashpelon. 

And when they reached the camp, Okatakwan said, 

"Pale-face God is the most powerful of all spirits. Indians take him for their 
God." 
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In truth, both the Englishmen and their God were now in high favor. At the 
feast which followed the return from the hunt, the white men were required to ask 
a blessing before the feast, and return thanks after, in the manner the Indians had 
observed to be the English peoples' custom. 

"This is too good to last," said Sergeant Plympton one day to Dickinson. 

His words proved true, for when the bear meat was gone, and meantime, no 
further success attended their hunting, the fickle Indians wearied of their new re- 
ligion, and abandoned it as quickly as they had adopted it, even forbidding the 
captives to pray at all. 

All were now reduced to eating touchwood fried in some of the bear's grease. 
In this strait, some raccoons were found, and again a "feast" was held. When 
Stockwell had eaten all the raccoon he possibly could, on his declining to eat 
more, saying, "I have had enough," his angry masters forced him to drink hot rac- 
coon fat, pouring the nauseous stuff down his throat. After this, they would give 
him no more raccoon meat, saying tauntingly, 

"Stockwell has had enough raccoon." 

Poor Stockwell' s case was now indeed hard. His frozen feet were most pain- 
ful. Able to sleep but little, and half starved, he was yet compelled to perform his 
usual tasks as if well, helpless under the tyranny of his savage masters. 

When the canoes were finally completed, with many doubts and fears filling 
their hearts, the white women stood on the bleak shore, their youngest children 
clasped in their arms, the others clustered around them, dreading to embark in 
these frail boats on this great lake stretching out dark and forbidding under a som- 
ber sky, rufiled by the north wind into rough waves. 

"Drowning is an easy death, folk say," said Hannah Jennings despondently. 
"Methinks our sorrows are like to come to a merciful end speedily." 

"I can think of naught but my poor babe," said Mary Foot, looking tenderly 
down at the pinched face and wasted form of the little Mary she bore in her arms. 
"She weigheth no more than a feather; is but skin and bone. In her feebleness she 
crieth so sorely at times, in spite of all I can do, that I live in constant fear lest the 
Indians weary of her cries and kill her. I would far rather drown than live to see 
my child slain before my very eyes, perchance." 

Martha Wait was as dejected as the others. 

But a native instinct prompted her to look on the brighter side herself, and try 
to help her friends do so too. Now she said, 

"Every cloud has its silvern lining, folk say. At least sitting in the canoes and 
being paddled along will give our sore and weary feet a rest, and save our strength 
for coming need." 

"That is well thought of, Goodwife Wait," said Sergeant Plympton. 

"Methinks none but Martha would have seen e'en a scrap of silver in the dark 
clouds o'erhanging us now," said Obadiah Dickinson, with his pleasant smile. All 
smiled at this, it was so true, and unconsciously the heavy hearts were lightened a 
bit merely by this smile. 

"I think it will be fine sport to go in a canoe, don't you, Samuel?" said Samuel 
Russell. 
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"Verily I do that," said Samuel Kellogg. "I mean to ask Cosaumpt to let me 
paddle a little." 

So with varying hopes and fears, the captives embarked. They were scattered 
about in different canoes with their masters or owners. As fast as each canoe was 
loaded, it paddled off for the north. 

The dark, cloudy day spoke of an impending storm, which descended upon the 
lake in fury before the canoes had gone far. The huge, fast running waves threat- 
ened each instant to swamp the tiny barks tossing at their mercy, and the driving 
snow almost blinded the Indians. The captives gave up all for lost, and resigned 
themselves to God's will, thinking, 

"Alas! our husbands, our friends, will ne'er know our fate!" 

But the Indians' skill finally triumphed over the fury of the waves and storm, 
and all the canoes succeeded in safely reaching an island and landing. 

Immediately after landing, a powwow hut was built, and Okatakwan entered 
it, to seek to propitiate the angry demons, and allay their enmity by burning as an 
offering the last of the Indians' tobacco. When he came out from this hut, the In- 
dians gathered anxiously around him to hear his report. Something he told them 
seemed greatly to excite them. Dickinson, who was with the Indians, came to 
Stockwell and the others saying, 

"This is a wondrous strange story Okatakwan telleth the savages!" 

"What may it be?" asked Stockwell with faint interest, expecting some mar- 
vellous tale of spirits and visions. 

"Why, Okatakwan saith the demons raised this fearful storm to cast away 
Benjamin Wait and another, who, they say, are on or about this lake, in pursuit of 
us captives!" 

"Would it were so!" said Stockwell. '"T is as thou sayest a strange tale, but 
most unlikely. White men could never find their way through, or live in this wil- 
derness. Yet 't is passing strange Okatakwan should have been moved to say that. 
Let us hasten to tell Goodwife Wait." 

Martha Wait heard the medicine man's declaration with changing counte- 
nance, saying, 

"I know it is foolish, a vain delusion, yet I cannot help taking some heart since 
Okatakwan hath said this. It giveth me a feeling of hope. 'T would be just like 
Benjamin. Yet I know I ought not to take stock in such a wild tale." 

"Nay, poor woman," said Sergeant Plympton, shaking his head sorrowfully, 
"think not on't. 'T is but the distracted ranting of a heathen savage, naught else; a 
device of Satan to tempt us to vain hopes." 

"Yea, I think so too," said Stockwell. 

"For myself," continued the old sergeant, "something tells me I shall ne'er 
again look upon our goodly Connecticut valley. My old, worn out body cannot 
travel on much farther. But it is well. My peace is made with God, and I bow to 
His sovereign will. Eye hath not seen nor ear heard the things which He hath pre- 
pared for His unworthy servants," murmured the old man to himself, his face 
lighted by an inward peace not of this world. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CANADA REACHED 

WHEN the Indians and captives reached the outlet of Lake Champlain, they 
found Richelieu River frozen. They must abandon their canoes and travel the re- 
maining distance, about seventy miles, on foot. They made little sleds, on which 
to drag their burdens. On these they often drew the captive children, or sometimes 
carried them in their arms. Otherwise no child could have survived the fatigue and 
exposure. When it was seen that the white women were at the point of utter ex- 
haustion, they too were sometimes given a rest on the sleds. 

But for the white men the Indians had no compassion. They regarded them 
with dislike and triumph, as hated enemies now in their power, and with contempt 
as weaklings unable to bear what were, to the Indians themselves, but ordinary 
experiences of their usual winter life. All the white men were treated cruelly. 

Soon after leaving the island, the Indians broke up into small parties, each 
travelling as fast as it could, and the captives, scattered among the different bands, 
saw little of each other. One day Stockwell, hobbling along on the river's rough 
ice, became so exhausted by noon that he could pull no farther the loaded sled he 
was made to drag. He stopped. Macktowan seeing this, came up to him and 
pushed him down, saying in savage tones, 

"Get up and go on, or Macktowan will kill you, good for nothing slave." 

Finding that his captive did not rise, could not, in fact, Macktowan took his 
sled and sped away after his comrades, leaving Stockwell lying on the Ice. 

In his terror at being left alone to freeze to death, Stockwell at last managed to 
stagger up, and even to run, freed as he was from the burden of the sled. Having 
been without food for several days, often in his weakness he staggered and fell on 
the ice, to lie awhile, then struggle up and on again. At last he could only crawl at 
a slow foot pace. The Indians had vanished from sight, far up the frozen river. 

Night came. Unable to take another step, Stockwell crawled to a log on the 
bank, and lay down upon it. In the bitter cold he knew he must soon freeze, and 
resigned himself to speedy death. A deadly drowsiness was fast overcoming him. 
Suddenly he seemed to hear an Indian hallooing, and answered feebly. To his sur- 
prise it was Macktowan who came to him in the darkness. 

"Lazy white dog," cried the Indian, "get up and come on, or Macktowan will 
knock you on the head like the dog you are." 

"You must do it then," said Stockwell. "I am not able to stir." 

After making further efforts to rouse him, Macktowan seemed convinced that 
his slave was not pretending or shirking. He threw a coat over him and left him. 
Before long two Indians whom Macktowan had sent back for Stockwell, came 
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with a sled. When they reached the spot where Stockwell lay, one said, simply 
from an Indian's innate delight in worrying a captive, 

"Indians must knock pale-face on the head." 

"No," said the other, "carry him to the fire and burn him." 

When Stockwell made no reply, they bade him stir his instep to see if it were 
frozen. He could still move it a little. 

"Wurregen." said the Indians. They now put him on their sled and drew him to 
the camp fire. Here unexpected kindness was shown him. Dry, warm clothing was 
given him, a bed of skins was made for him by the fire, and best of all, he was 
given some of the broth and a bit of the flesh of an otter which the Indians had 
killed. 

Refreshed by all this, Stockwell slept well, and in the morning was able to 
rise, and dress himself. On seeing him able to walk on his poor feet, the Indians 
gave a shout of joy. When so near Canada, it was hard to lose a valuable captive. 

"Must walk all you can," said Macktowan, "or you will freeze to death. Go 
on. The river is a sure path." 

Stockwell started ahead on the river, with only Samuel Russell as companion. 
The feeble captives strove to get ahead as far as possible, knowing that the Indi- 
ans, once started, would soon overtake them, and leave them behind. 

Stockwell knew not where the other captives were. Some were before his 
band, some behind, scattered among the small parties of Indians, each making the 
best progress it could. 

Little Samuel was in even worse case than Stockwell. His child strength was 
spent, his face pale and drawn, and it was with great effort that he pulled himself 
along. Looking pitifully up at Stockwell he said, 

"I am so faint. I see not how thou livest. I have ten meals to thy one, yet I am 
starving." 

"I know not myself," said Stockwell "except the Lord preserve me for some 
purpose. 'T is not in human power to bear what we poor captives must. I pity 
thee, Samuel, from the bottom of my heart, and would gladly help thee, were it in 
my power." 

"I know thou would'st," said Samuel. "It helps and comforts me to be with 
thee." 

Stockwell and his little comrade in misery managed to struggle on for about 
five miles, when they stopped, unable to walk any farther. Soon the Indians over- 
took them. Stockwell' s masters placed him on their sled, and ran swiftly away 
with him on the ice. Pomagun with a grunt of disgust at his captive's feebleness, 
took Samuel on his back. He was soon left far behind by the swifter running Indi- 
ans with the sled. Stockwell never saw little Samuel again, nor did he know his 
fate until long afterwards. 

When Stockwell' s masters came within six miles of Chambly, they found the 
river open. They were forced to abandon the sled, it being impossible to use it on 
the pathless shore, where a passage must often be forced through woods and 
bushes, swamps and fallen logs. 

In this strait, two of the Indians abandoned Stockwell as well as the sled and 
ran on, in their impatience to reach the flesh pots of Chambly. But Cosaumpt 
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stayed with Stockwell, helping him by carrying him a few rods, when Stockwell 
would drag himself as well as he could for another few rods. Then Cosaumpt 
would again carry him on his back. 

"If Cosaumpt no carry his netop, netop soon be dead man," said Cosaumpt, as 
he tugged Stockwell along. 

"So I should, Cosaumpt," said Stockwell. 

"Netop must tell English how Cosaumpt helped him." 

"I verily will, Cosaumpt, an I e'er get a chance. I will not forget thy timely 
rescue of me when ready to perish," said Stockwell. 

Travelling in this way, they made slow progress, and even Cosaumpt was be- 
coming exhausted. At last the eyes of both Indian and white were gladdened by a 
most welcome sight, that of the first outlying house south of the tiny French set- 
tlement of Chambly. 

At this first sight of Christian habitation, after all his weary wanderings and 
sufferings in the wilderness, Stockwell was almost overcome. With their last atom 
of strength, he and Cosaumpt managed to reach this house, only to find it empty, 
deserted! 

"We must now die together," exclaimed Cosaumpt, throwing himself down in 
despair. 

But after resting awhile, Cosaumpt rallied and went on, leaving Stockwell 
alone. 

"This is doubtless the end," thought Stockwell, as, unable to take a step, he 
lay, half frozen, beside the empty house. "Tho' Cosaumpt seemeth friendly, an 
Indian is fickle, and if he succeed in reaching succor for himself, he may think no 
more about me, leave me to my fate. 'T is hard to think that I should go through 
so much, to die at last in sight of the journey's end! But if this be God's will, I 
must accept it without murmuring." 

By and by, in his semi-conscious condition, he became aware of voices and 
approaching footsteps. 

Then a party of French and Indians from Chambly appeared, whom Cosaumpt 
had sent after him. 

With many exclamations of pity at his wretched condition, they bore Stock- 
well to the nearest house, where he was treated with great kindness and compas- 
sion. His frozen hands and feet were put in cold water, a little brandy given him 
from time to time, and small portions of hasty pudding and milk at intervals, lest 
in his starving condition he eat too much. 

Stockwell remained at Chambly thirteen days, treated with the greatest kind- 
ness by all the inhabitants. He was taken from house to house around the settle- 
ment, staying a few days at each. A young Frenchman named Le Moyne, in the 
keenness of his sympathy wanted to buy the prisoner, thinking thus to rescue him 
from his wretchedness. But the three Indian masters, greedy to drive a good bar- 
gain, asked one hundred pounds, a sum far beyond Le Moyne' s means. 

When the Indians set off for Sorel at the mouth of the river, Le Moyne carried 
Stockwell on his back for one whole day on the ice, lest the Indians abuse him. 
Forced at last to return, he gave the captive a good supply of food, and charged 
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the Indians to treat him kindly. As Stockwell received all this kindness from a 
Frenchman and a Papist, his old time prejudices melted, and he thought, 

"I care not by what name Le Moyne is called, the root of the matter is in him. 
He is a Christian if e'er I met one." 

A thaw set in, so covering the surface of the ice with water that the Indians 
camped two nights and days, waiting for a cold snap. When the ice was again fro- 
zen solid they went on, and after two days reached Sorel, where again Stockwell 
received much kindness from the sympathetic French people. Their warm hearts 
were melted with pity for this young white man, unable to walk, suffering great 
pain in hands and feet, and in the power of savages, who, should they decide that 
he had become useless property, might any day burn him alive. 

Stockwell begged his Indian masters to take him to a French chirurgeon, as 
they had promised to do when they should reach Sorel. Angry at this request, 
Macktowan raised his gun to knock Stockwell down, when the Frenchman, 
Dumont, in whose house he was, set upon the Indian and kicked him out doors. 

The next day, as Dumont and another Frenchman stood watching Stockwell 
being borne away in helpless misery on Macktowan' s back towards the Indian 
village two or three miles from Sorel, Dumont exclaimed, 

"Monsieur the Governor may be right in his league with these barbarians, but 
in sooth it goeth against the grain with me." 

"Thou may'st well say that," replied his companion. "Sacre! It makes my 
blood boil to see a white man so at their mercy." 

"But for the Governor's strict orders not to anger our Indian allies, I would 
soon snatch yonder poor wretch out of their clutches," said Dumont. 

In a few days came Christmas, and young Dumont and his friend went out to 
the Indian village to see Stockwell, carrying him cake and other food. In the pres- 
ence of these friends, Stockwell ventured to press the request oft made before, 
asking Cosaumpt, 

"Wilt thou not bear me to the French chirurgeon, as thou did'st promise? Per- 
chance he can cure me." 

Angry at Stockwell' s persistence in an inconvenient request, Cosaumpt, for 
his sole reply, struck him full in the face. 

With flashing eyes, Dumont said something in French to Cosaumpt, and then 
hastened away. Though Stockwell could not understand what he said, he noticed 
that Cosaumpt and the other Indians seemed cowed. This was explained when, to 
his surprise, a little later twelve French soldiers, led by Captain de Neuville, who 
was in command at Sorel, marched into the village demanding, 

"Where is the Indian who struck the Englishman?" 

As Cosaumpt was seized and home away, Captain de Neuville said, "Rascal, 
thou must go in the bilboes [used as public punishment, physical discomfort and 
humiliation as were the stocks or pillory in New England], and then be hanged, as 
thou deservest." 

All the Indians were trembling with terror. Stockwell begged his two remain- 
ing masters to take him to Sorel, that he might intercede for Cosaumpt. 

"You are a fool," answered Macktowan. "Do you think the French are like the 
English, to say one thing and do another?" 
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Stockwell finally prevailed upon his masters to carry him to Sorel. There, 
through an interpreter, he interceded for Cosaumpt, telling Captain de Neuville all 
Cosaumpt had done for him, in the past, in spite of his recent cruelty. 

"He is a rogue; he shall be hanged," was the sole reply of the unmoved cap- 
tain. 

Then Stockwell begged a private interview, and told the captain that all the 
English captives were not yet come in, and should Cosaumpt be hanged, it might 
fare worse with them. 

"That is to be considered," said Captain de Neuville, feeling the force of 
Stockwell' s plea. 

Accordingly Cosaumpt was set free, on condition that he never again dare 
strike his captive, and that he bring him every day to the captain's house in Sorel 
for food. 

Cosaumpt, overjoyed at his escape, threw his arms around Stockwell, crying, 

"The Englishman is no longer Cosaumpt's netop; he is his brother. English- 
man saved Cosaumpt's life once; Cosaumpt saved his brother's life three times." 

He bore Stockwell back to the Indian village, where all the Indians, on hearing 
what Stockwell had done for Cosaumpt, came to the captive one by one, shaking 
his hands, and saying, 

"Wurregen, netop. It is well, friend." 

Stockwell was now high in Indian favor. But, mercifully, his life among the 
savages was nearing an end. When, the next day, as he had promised, Cosaumpt 
carried Stockwell to Captain de Neuville' s and set him down, the captain and his 
wife soon found that the Englishman was in a critical condition, likely to die, and 
would not allow Cosaumpt to take the sufferer back to his wigwam, greatly to Co- 
saumpt's indignation, though he dared say little in objection. 

That night Stockwell was in such agony that five men watched with him, 
barely keeping him alive through the night. By slow degrees, with careful treat- 
ment, health gradually returned, and eventually Stockwell regained the use of his 
feet, which at one time had seemed impossible. He remained in the house of the 
French captain. 

One happy day for him, his masters, needing money, pawned their captive to 
the captain for the value of fourteen beaver skins. If they did not pay these skins 
by a certain day agreed upon, they were to forfeit their pawn. As they were unable 
to pay the skins, Stockwell became the property of Captain de Neuville, who 
treated him with unvarying kindness. 

Meantime, most of the other captives had reached Sorel or its vicinity. Hannah 
Jennings and her children were with their master in his wigwam a few miles 
above Sorel, on the banks of the Richelieu. More fortunate than the others, Mary 
Foot and her boy Nathaniel, Samuel Kellogg and Obadiah Dickinson and child 
became, like Stockwell, the property of French people, being pawned to the 
French for brandy. 

Martha Wait and her three little girls, the two Coleman children, and the two 
Abigails, were scattered about with their masters in different wigwams in the In- 
dian village of St. Francis, beyond Sorel on the St. Lawrence River. Their condi- 
tion was still sufficiently miserable, but by contrast with the terrible sufferings 
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and exposure of their winter journey on foot across northern Vermont, and up 
Lake Champlain and the Richelieu to Canada, the relief was almost comfort. 

Martha Wait, in a physical condition that made it well nigh impossible to per- 
form the tasks required of her, such as bringing wood from the forest, and water 
from the hole cut in the river's ice, was forced to see without resistance her own 
little girls and the other children rapidly learning the ways and language of their 
Indian companions, and often heard the Indians boast that these children were to 
form part of their tribe, be their adopted children. 

Amidst unspeakable squalor and filth, she partially satisfied hunger with such 
poor food as the Indians could obtain, and lay down among them at night on the 
ground. As the wife of Benjamin Wait, the man whom they both feared and hated, 
the Indians delighted at times to play upon her fears by threatening to burn or tor- 
ture her. 

But still, each night, when the tiresome chatter of the squaws, and the intoler- 
able noise of the boys, which made the wigwams a babel by day, had ceased, and 
blessed silence came, when the solemn moan of the wind in the firs was the only 
sound in the quiet darkness, Martha Wait, looking up through the wigwam's 
opening to the stars in the deep vault above, could cry from her heart, 

"For all Thy mercies, I thank thee, oh Lord! Thou hast preserved the lives of 
me and mine, e'en in the very hand of our cruel foes. We are at the end of our 
dreadful journey, and we still live to praise thee. Oh, may my heart not forget to 
sing thy loving kindness in the night-time, and may I ever trust in thy mercy, e'en 
though the future seem dark and hopeless to my feeble human sight. Thou wilt not 
forget us, oh Lord, and with thee all things are possible." 

This faith, abiding deep in her heart, alone enabled her to endure. 
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CHAPTER XX 

RELIEF AT HAND 

IT was January sixth when Wait and Jennings entered Chambly and told their 
story. The French greeted them with amazement bordering on incredulity. Was it 
possible, that these two men, unaided and alone, had travelled on foot, with no 
guide, through an unknown and trackless wilderness in winter time, wholly de- 
pendent on their own exertions for food? 

'"T is a miracle! The hands of the saints are clearly in it, for 'tis beyond the 
power of human beings to achieve such a feat unaided," said the French. For here 
were the two Englishmen, indisputable evidence of their story's truth. The French 
regarded them as heroes, and felt the liveliest interest in their errand. 

Dreading to ask, yet the first inquiry of the two men was, 

"Have any English captives been seen in Chambly ?" 

"Many have lately been taken through here by their masters," was the reply. 
"But one captive was burned by the savages a little before reaching Chambly." 

Wait and Jennings turned pale. Wait gasped out, "Know ye her name?" 

'"T was not a woman, — 't was a man, an old man named Plympton. He was 
so feeble that he became burdensome to the Indians, and seeing he would soon 
die, they resolved to divert themselves with him after their cruel fashion. 'T is 
monstrous such horrors can be practiced under the lilies of France. But our Gov- 
ernor hath a hard task to manage our savage allies, and cannot always prevent 
these cruelties, though he would gladly." 

"Poor old Sergeant Plympton! That he should come to so cruel an end!" ex- 
claimed Wait. 

"One of the captives named Dickinson told us that his savage master forced 
him, Dickinson, to lead his friend to the stake. He said the Sergeant was sustained 
by thoughts of Christ on the cross, and the blessed martyr, St. Stephen, and died 
an heroic death that made even his torturers pronounce him a brave." 

"Were all the other captives living, did you hear?" asked Jennings. 

"Two little ones, who pined and became sickly on the way, were despatched 
by the Indians, but without torture, the captives said. We know not their names." 

Wait and Jennings looked at each other in horror. 

"The bloody butchers!" said Wait. "Slaying our little ones like lambs at the 
shambles! ' T is too much to be borne. I feel like killing on the spot every Indian I 
see." 

"I feel as do you," said Jennings. "But 't is most necessary that we disguise 
our feelings, and proceed discreetly, would we accomplish our ends." 

"I know that full well," said Wait. "But their bloody doings are almost more 
than mortal man can bear. It sickens me to the heart to think that mayhap 't is one 
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of my own innocent little maids thus cruelly slaughtered. Oh God above! Help us 
to do, to bear all, that we may rescue these thine afflicted children ere it be too 
late!" 

The two pressed on as rapidly as possible from Chambly, realizing more viv- 
idly even than before the priceless value of every moment. On it might hang a 
precious life. The sympathizing French had supplied them with ample provision, 
and they went on down the river in the bitter cold, camping in the snow wherever 
night overtook them, regarding all hardship and exposure as naught, when they 
thought of their delicate wives and tender children exposed to far greater suffer- 
ing. 

When about thirty miles below Chambly, on the river's bank farther on, they 
saw the pointed tops of wigwams rising. 

"An Indian village!" exclaimed Wait. 

"Perchance now we shall soon know the worst," said Jennings. 

Tracks of snowshoes thickened as they neared the village. Apparently the In- 
dians had returned from a successful hunt, for as the anxious men drew nearer, 
they saw by the blazing fire in the center of the space surrounded by wigwams, 
several squaws, bareheaded, dressed in deer skins, their long, unkempt locks, 
smeared thick with bear's grease, hanging down their backs, bent over, hard at 
work, skinning a big moose. 

Some of the younger Indian children had made a coasting place down a steep 
bank outside the village, using instead of a sled an old bear skin. As the men came 
in sight, half a dozen children were seated on the soft fur ready to start down the 
hill. The boy in front gathered the end of the skin up over his feet, one or two 
boys behind pushed off, jumping aboard when started, and away the merry load 
slid down the hill with loud screeching laughter. 

When the children suddenly saw two strange white men coming near, their 
laughter ceased. They stood a moment abashed, like frightened fawns, shy, timid, 
then fled to their mothers, all but one little boy of five. 

To Jennings's surprise, this little Indian, as he seemed, ran to him, clasping his 
legs, and crying, 

"Father! Father!" It was little Samuel Gillett, to whom his stepfather had been 
a kind and loving friend, who thus clung about him, crying, 

"Father, hast thou come to take us home?" 

"Where is thy mother, my boy?" said Jennings, lifting the little boy and press- 
ing him to his quick throbbing heart. 

"There she is, yonder," said Samuel, pointing towards the group of squaws 
skinning the moose. 

As, in almost hopeless despair, Hannah Jennings bent over the repulsive task, 
an exclamation from one of the squaws caused her to lift her sad, thin face, raise 
her heavy eyes, to see, what? It cannot be! This man running towards her with 
tears streaming down his bronzed cheeks — can it be — yes, it is indeed her hus- 
band! 

"Oh God!" she cried, as she felt herself taken into the safe refuge of her hus- 
band's arms. "Oh my God, I thank thee! Forgive my doubts, my fears! Oh 
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Stephen, I cannot credit my senses! 'T is past belief. How was it possible for thee 
to come all that weary way, Stephen?" 

When the first agitation was over, and Hannah was calmer, she told her hus- 
band that no other captives were in this village. The others had been carried on 
farther to the north, whither she knew not. 

The Indian children stared with wild eyes from under their shaggy locks at 
this scene of reunion, while the squaws looked on not without a degree of sympa- 
thy. But the Indian men, coming out from their wigwams where they had been 
lounging on the bear skins around the fire while their squaws prepared their game 
for the inevitable feast, looked on cold and unmoved, their only thought a wonder 
how large a ransom they could extract from the white man for his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Both Wait and Jennings secretly felt enraged that they must speak softly to 
these hated monsters, and haggle with them about the price of Christian flesh and 
blood. It went hard with them to dissemble their feelings. But they had no choice, 
would they achieve the rescue of the captives. They had neither money nor wam- 
pum of any amount; only the letter of credit from the Council of Massachusetts 
Bay. With greatest difficulty they succeeded in persuading her Indian master to let 
Hannah and her children go on to Sorel With her husband, on promise of a hand- 
some ransom to be paid before she should be taken home. Jennings was obliged to 
leave his gun in pawn, as security for the fulfillment of this agreement. 

The bargain was at last concluded, and Hannah Jennings, with her children, 
was again free. She was still in dress and outward appearance an Indian squaw, 
save as her white skin showed in places through the grease, smoke and dirt which 
she had no means of removing. As she turned her back forever on the Indian 
camp, she said to her husband, 

"I blush, Stephen, that thou should' st see me thus. But thou knowest full well 
that I cannot help myself." 

Her husband, who aided her tenderly along the way, while Wait bore little 
Hannah and helped on the boy Samuel, said, 

"Speak not of it, poor child. 'T is naught, since thou art alive and I can hear 
thy loved voice. Little did I think e'er to hear it again! Soon we shall come to 
some French settlement, where, I doubt not, thou wilt receive friendly succor. 
Keep up, if thou can'st, till I find a decent shelter for thee." 

"My heart is so light within me, that it bears me on like wings," said Hannah. 
"I feel no weariness now. 'T is little like being dragged on by the cruel savages, 
every step one farther away from home, to what more wretched fate we knew not. 
Oh, I pray our merciful Father in Heaven that the others be still living, to know 
such glad rescue!" 

In the little settlement of Sorel, so remarkable an event as the arrival of the 
two English fathers and husbands from the remote Connecticut valley in pursuit 
of their captive families, was soon noised about all over the village. To the house 
where they found shelter soon came Quintin Stockwell, still lame but improving, 
Obadiah Dickinson, and Mary Foot, pale and sorrowful, her face wearing the deep 
brand of an ineffaceable sorrow. She led her little Nathaniel, but her arms, alas, 
were empty. Wait and Jennings learned that her little one, Mary, and Samuel Rus- 
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sell, were the two children that had been slain by the Indians. Samuel Kellogg was 
found safe and well in a French family of Sorel. 

Benjamin Wait's devouring anxiety was partly relieved by learning for a cer- 
tainty that, at last accounts, his wife and little girls were living. All that he saw of 
the other captives, or heard about their experiences, made him first fully realize 
the hardships and dangers to which his beloved family were still exposed. Worn 
and exhausted as he was, impatient of an instant's delay, he refused to stop for 
even one night's rest, but pushed on for the Indian village at St. Francis, guided 
by a French soldier whom Captain de Neuville sent to aid him. 

As they drew near the Indian village, they saw what seemed a sick or very 
weak squaw feebly toiling up the river's steep bank, lugging a heavy kettle full of 
water from the hole cut in the ice, evidently a task beyond her strength. An old 
Indian stood over her with a club, apparently compelling her to this impossible 
task. Wait's eyes were sharpened by love and fear. 

"By heavens, I believe it's Martha!" he cried, rushing towards the spot. Oka- 
takwan, for he it was, stood with his back towards the two men, so absorbed in 
threatening his poor slave he did not notice their approach. At the top of the bank, 
the poor woman, reeling with weakness, stumbled and fell, dashing the water over 
Okatakwan's moccasons. 

"Good-for-nothing, fool squaw, die!" shrieked Okatakwan, raising his club 
over the head of the prostrate woman. 

Then an earthquake struck him. To his astonishment, he found himself flying 
through the air. Wait concentrated in that kick all the intense hatred for the sav- 
ages boiling in his veins. Okatakwan flew far out over the bank, lighting on the 
ice with a force that threatened to crack it, thick as it was. He sat dazed, not know- 
ing at first what had happened to him. 

"Martha! Martha!" cried Wait, raising his almost insensible wife, "Dost not 
know me, Martha?" 

"Is it thy voice, Benjamin?" said Martha feebly. 

"Yea, yea, my wife; my voice, and me myself, come to rescue thee and take 
thee home. Home, Martha. Dost hear? Home," repeated Wait, not ashamed of the 
tears running down his cheeks, at sight of his poor wife's wretched condition. 

"Home, home," repeated Martha like one in a dream, clinging tightly to her 
husband, as if to make sure he was not a vision that might vanish. 

"What she must have suffered!" exclaimed Wait. 

"The Holy Virgin pity and save her!" cried the Frenchman, his eyes also full 
of tears. 

They bore Martha into the nearest wigwam, which happened to be Andiora's, 
who was kind and sympathetic, saying, 

"Andiora's heart sings for joy that the poor pale face's brave come for her. 
Andiora's heart bled for the poor pale face squaw. She would have helped her, but 
Okatakwan no let her. Okatakwan drink much fire-water, no care what he do. Big 
devil in him." 

"That is truly spoken, squaw, I doubt not," said Wait. 
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As he and Andiora ministered to Martha, a little girl of four tricked out in 
gaudy Indian finery, her face half concealed by her tangled locks, came running in 
to Andiora. 

"Mother," began the little one, in the Indian tongue. 

"Bound away, little fawn," said Andiora anxiously. "Andiora wants not her 
Minechee now." 

Wait's eyes, searching keenly everywhere for traces of the captives, noticed 
that this child wore, not moccasons, but English shoes, of familiar Hatfield make. 
Looking at her more closely as the child turned to rim away he cried, 

"I vow, I believe 't is little Sarah Coleman! Sarah, Sarah, come hither. Dost 
not remember thy father's friend, Benjamin Wait?" he called, trying to catch hold 
of her. 

The child fled to Andiora, and clutching her deer skin robe, clung to her 
adopted mother, who took her up lovingly in her arms. 

"Andiora loves her little one," she said, looking anxiously at Wait. "Andiora 
kind and good to her, like her own child. Andiora' s arms empty, Minechee' s 
mother dead. Andiora would keep Minechee for her child." 

"That cannot be, squaw," said Wait shortly, with scant sympathy for any at- 
tachment an Indian might possibly feel for a captive. As he went out to search the 
village over for his own children, he thought, 

"Methinks pious Deacon Coleman would little relish having his child adopted 
by her mother's murderers. Can it be," he pondered, as he walked on full of anxi- 
ety, "that I shall be strange to my own children as I was to Sarah Coleman?" 

He was attracted to a wigwam by the noise of children at play around the fire. 
One of their number, a little boy, was down on his hands and knees, and a bigger 
Indian boy with a whip, was trying to drive the little fellow nearer the fire. 

"Roll in the ashes, puppy," cried the small brave, lashing his little dog. "Roll 
over, I tell you." 

Some of the children were screaming with laughter at the little boy's plight, 
but two little girls were crying. As the skin over the wigwam's entrance lifted, and 
the tall form of the white man stooped to enter, these little girls stared an instant at 
him, with dirty faces down which their tears had washed white courses. Then they 
rushed to him, crying, 

"Father! Father!" Joyfully Wait clasped in his arms his little Martha and 
Mary, pressing on their tear-streaked faces the rare kisses of a Puritan father. As 
the little girls ran to him, the other children stopped their play, staring with won- 
der. Up jumped the dirty little boy out of the ashes, also running eagerly towards 
the white man, crying, 

"Goodman Wait! Goodman Wait! Take me away too! I want to go home too!" 

"Verily I will take thee away, Noah," said Wait, giving Noah Coleman warm 
greeting. "But children," he asked anxiously, "where is thy baby sister, my little 
Sarah?" 

"Arihoudon hath taken her away from mother for her own, in place of her pa- 
poose that died lately," said Mary. 
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"Take me at once to this squaw," said Wait. "Heavens," he thought, "how lit- 
tle could I imagine what poor Martha was suffering! 'T is of God's mercy only 
that she is not dead." 

Arihoudon sat by the fire in her wigwam sewing deerskin garments, little 
Sarah Wait, a baby of two and a half years, dirty but happy, toddling about, 
pleased with a rattle which her Indian mother had just given her, made of small 
bits of otter bones strung together, and brightened with feathers from a wild 
duck's breast. Suddenly a tall white man appeared, entering the wigwam. Sarah 
fled to her Indian mother. 

"Come hither, little Sarah," said the father, stretching out his hands. "Come to 
father, Sarah. Dost not know father ?" 

The baby girl, used for months to seeing about her only the red skinned Indi- 
ans, screamed with fright at sight of a white man. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, a little one of such tender years might not have recognized her father, 
for Wait, after these long weeks of wilderness travel and exposure, bronzed, thin, 
unshaven and unshorn, looked little like his decent former self in the old Hatfield 
life. 

The father's heart was cut to the quick when he saw his own flesh and blood 
flying from him in terror, and clinging frantically around the neck of the red-faced 
squaw, who took the child in her arms, soothing her with loving words that were 
as gall to Wait's torn heart. 

In vain did he seek to win the baby with tender words. She clung obstinately 
to Arihoudon. Finally an idea occurred to him. He began to croon softly an old 
nursery song, with which he had often rocked Sarah to sleep when her mother was 
tired, or had sung on wakeful nights walking the floor with baby in his arms, a 
song that always soothed her restlessness. 

"As titty-mouse sat in the witty to spin, 

Pussy came to her and bid her good e'en. 

'O what are you doing, my little 'oman?' 

'A spinning a doublet for my gude man.' 

'Then shall I come to thee and wind up thy thread?' 

'O no, Mistress Puss, you will bite off my head.'" 

As the baby heard the familiar song that she loved, crooned by her father in 
broken, trembling tones, she stopped crying, evidently listening. Then she turned 
her head. A sweet smile broke over the baby face, and stretching out her little 
arms to her father, she went to him, nestling down in her old place on his breast. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE FIRST NEWS 

THE little Abigails were found in still another wigwam, quite safe and well, 
as were all the White children living. When the braves of the village returned, 
they being mostly away on a hunting expedition when Wait and Jennings arrived, 
they were almost dismayed to find actually here in their village Benjamin Wait, 
the hated Indian fighter, demanding the release of the captives. 

Angry and sullen, they utterly refused to let the captives depart with Wait to 
Sorel. Okatakwan, whose first interview with Wait had not tended to conciliate 
his feelings, darkly warned the Indians that the demons would never forgive the 
release of the captives whom they themselves had helped the Indians to secure, 
and that it was much wiser to burn them as offerings, than to offend the demons 
by giving them into Wait's possession. 

Wait would have had great difficulty, and his life might have been in danger, 
but for the presence of the French soldier, who, in the name of Captain de Neu- 
ville emphatically assured the Indians, 

"Your French father will see that his red children are .not wronged. If the Eng- 
lishman take the captives, he shall pay a big ransom for them. But if you refuse to 
let them go, we will march soldiers here and put you all in the bilboes, and hang 
some of you, to teach you to obey when your father speaks. You well know the 
French keep their word. They will do what they say." 

This argument was not to be resisted. Sullenly the Indians allowed their cap- 
tives to depart, on promise of a liberal ransom to be paid them later by Wait, the 
French standing security for the redemption of this pledge. Martha Wait was 
drawn on a sledge borrowed of the Indians to Sorel, the men helping on the 
younger children in the hard walk through the snow. 

At Sorel all the captives found refuge in the hospitable homes of the French. 
Their joy and gratitude at being again together, at being free from savage captivity 
and under civilized roofs, knowing again the comforts of cleanliness and some of 
the decencies of civilized life, cannot even be imagined by those who know not 
such cruel experiences as theirs had been. Above all other joys was the hope, now 
so bright, that the indomitable will and perseverance which had brought Wait and 
Jennings through so much in their behalf, would soon open the way for their safe 
return to the longed for homes. 

The anxieties and labors of Wait and Jennings were by no means ended. The 
hard task now before them was to secure money for the captives' redemption. 
Without the payment of the promised ransom, even Governor Frontenac himself 
would not dare enrage his savage allies by robbing them of what they considered 
their legitimate property, taken in war by their own skill and address. 
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Allowing themselves but a day or two for sadly needed rest, Wait and 
Jennings set off for Quebec, travelling another hundred miles on foot down the 
broad white plain of the frozen St. Lawrence, until at length their eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of the French flag flying against the winter sky, from the fort 
crowning the bold promontory of Cape Diamond, on the river's northern shore. 

'"T would cost our King Charles many a good redcoat's blood to take this 
bold height," said Jennings, as the two climbed the steep path from the river to the 
upper town. 

"True enough. Yet nevertheless, I'd not fear to wager that this good fort will 
be ours some day," said Wait. 

Frontenac received the two Englishmen most courteously, and, after reading 
the letter of credit from the Massachusetts Bay Council, did not hesitate to ad- 
vance the price demanded for the captives' ransom, two hundred pounds, which 
the Englishmen assured him they would see paid after their return home. Fronte- 
nac was indeed disposed to aid them in all ways in his power, and his courtesy 
and kindness won their hearts, in spite of their inborn Puritan prejudices against a 
Frenchman and a Roman Catholic. They returned to Sorel, their hearts overflow- 
ing with the joy of those who have strained every power to gain a great end, and 
have finally succeeded. 

While her husband was at Quebec, on January 22d, another little daughter was 
born to Martha Wait, whom the parents named "Canada" in memory of the re- 
markable circumstances attending her birth. And not two months later, on March 
14th, Stephen Jennings's first child was born, whom the glad parents named 
"Captivity." 

It was necessary to delay the longed for return home until the sick and feeble 
were well, and until the winter, long lingering in the lap of the Canadian spring, 
was over. Wait and Jennings, now that the need for effort was past, found them- 
selves more worn and spent than they had realized during the excitement of their 
exertions, and felt the necessity of thorough rest and recuperation, before setting 
forth on the long return journey. 

How had it fared in far away Hatfield during these long months? The last of 
March the ground in Hatfield was still half covered with snow. But the bare spots 
of brown grass here and there in sunny nooks, the joyous songs of robin and blue- 
bird swaying on the topmost limbs of the bare trees, the pussy willows and bright- 
ening tips of branches along the river side, all hinted of coming spring and sum- 
mer. 

Since the departure of the two brave men in pursuit of the captives, not a word 
had been heard either of them or the captives. The thoughts of all had dwelt con- 
tinually on these vanished ones. During the long winter, when the snow flew, and 
the north wind creaked and crashed the bare tree limbs, and howled drearily down 
the great chimneys, the hearts of Hatfield folk sank within them, filled with 
gloomiest forebodings as to the probable fate of those ever in their minds. 

"Six months have passed since they left us on their dangerous quest, and yet 
no tidings from Wait and Jennings," said Deacon Coleman to Mr. 

Chauncey, as he sat in the minister's study one March evening, discussing this 
question that filled all hearts. "And no word of our poor captivated ones. The win- 
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ter hath been long and bitter. I can but feel it a vain hope to cherish any expecta- 
tion now of the return of any, either the captives, or their brave rescuers." 

"I sorely fear thou speakest truly, Goodman Coleman," said Mr. Chauncey 
sorrowfully. "I often reproach myself that I did not set my face like a flint against 
the going forth of Benjamin Wait and Stephen Jennings on such a vain, wild 
quest, only a farther and useless waste of precious lives." 

'"T would have been but wasted breath to try to hinder them," said the dea- 
con. "Naught could have held them back from going. We cannot blame ourselves 
for — " He was interrupted by a resounding rap on the minister's front door, as of 
some one imperatively demanding admittance on business of importance. Pres- 
ently a messenger from Springfield was admitted to the study, bearing a letter to 
Mr. Chauncey from Major Pynchon, marked "Hast, Post hast." 

"I pray there be no fresh Indian troubles brewing," said Mr. Chauncey with 
anxious look, as he broke the seal, while Deacon Coleman awaited with intense 
interest the letter's intelligence. Another moment, and a look of joy flashed over 
the minister' s grave face. 

"News from the captives!" he cried. "Good news, praise be to God!" 

Major Pynchon' s missive enclosed one that had come to him that very day, 
written by Mr. Timothy Cooper of Albany, a member of the Council, and a busi- 
ness agent of Pynchon's there. The messenger said that Captain Salisbury had 
sent the letter to Major Pynchon by two Frenchmen, who arrived in Albany from 
Canada, March 14th, on their way to Boston with letters from Gov. Frontenac, 
which the governor was in haste to send to France. As the governor wrote to Gov. 
Andros of New York, he "thought the way of the Manhattans or Boston to be the 
speediest," and that the best way was "to have my letters carried into England, to 
be sent over from thence (to France) by the first vessels." He also sent to inquire 
about the release of some Frenchmen who had been carried to Boston as prisoners 
of war. 

Major Pynchon's letter gave no particulars about the captives; only the gen- 
eral fact of their safety. For details they must look to the letter of Mr. Timothy 
Cooper, enclosed, which Mr. Chauncey began to read aloud. It was hard for even 
the staid and judicious Deacon Coleman to repress his impatience, as Mr. 
Chauncey hurried over, with what, on a less pressing occasion, he would have 
deemed unbecoming speed, the ceremonious prelude with which, after the fashion 
of the day, Mr. Cooper felt it necessary to preface his good news. 

The letter was dated March 18, 1677, and began: 

"Most Worthy Major 

"Sr Having now this occasion by two french from Canady who arryved here 
the 14th Instant, beeing about 12 dayes since they came from Canaday & now 
bound for Boston, I were willing to imbrace the occation knowing it my duty not 
to omitt any opportunity whereby I may in some small measur Maniefest the great 
desyer I allwayes have to serve yor worshipp to the ut7! most of my Capacity ; — 

"Saith he nought of the captives?" broke in Deacon Coleman. 
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"He cometh to that presently," said Mr. Chauncey, hastily running his eye 
down the page. 

He resumed reading. 

" — having no other way at present to expresse the same than presenting you 
with these few lynes whereby to Informe you wee have by these ffrench intelli- 
gence of Benjamin Wait and the oyrs Safe arryvell att Canada; " 

"Praise be to the Lord!" exclaimed the excited deacon. 

"Amen," responded the minister, continuing, 

" — and also thar wyves & children restored unto ym, and the rest yt were liv- 
ing are redeemed from under the Indians, ther is three of the Companie dead that 
is 2 children & the old man, the oyr are in good health." 

The minister paused. 

"Would he had said what children are dead," said Deacon Coleman with a 
heavy sigh. After a moment's silence, he added, "But, in any event, we must re- 
joice with them that do rejoice. I will speed over straightway to Goodwife Dickin- 
son's and Samuel Foot's and the other friends of the captives, to bear them these 
joyful tidings." 

"And I will hasten to break the sad news of her good husband's taking off to 
Goodwife Plympton," said Mr. Chauncey, "and remain to pray with her. ' T will 
be a heavy blow to her." 

A portion of Mr. Cooper's letter the readers could not understand until long 
after, when they knew the full experiences which Wait and Jennings had under- 
gone in Albany with Captain Salisbury. Mr. Cooper, not knowing into whose 
hands his letter might fall, thus discreetly alluded to these difficulties: 

"Benj. Wait and the oyr, have undergon much Troble & hardship, great pairt 
of which I will not say, it was only to satisfie some base minded persons. Though 
it hath now pleased God to mak up all Trobles they have met wth by restoring to 
them thar wyves & children. I pray God that they May find more favor and Civell 
respect from the peopell they are now among, then they have in some oyr plac, of 
which I conclud you have already heard, and therefor at present I shall not relait 
to you the cercumstance and Maner of ther usage. But it was such as I think it fare 
below Christianity, or common Civility." 

When this glad news was generally known, the people of Hatfield and Hadley 
held a solemn day of public thanksgiving, suitably to acknowledge the wonderful 
mercy and loving kindness of God as manifested in this "Signal Deliverance." 
Then with lightened yet impatient hearts they waited for the next intelligence of 
the absent. As week after week passed in silence with no further tidings, the hearts 
of all were filled with fears lest there had been some mistake, some deception, in 
the news brought by the two Frenchmen. It had seemed from the first so abso- 
lutely incredible that Wait and Jennings could have actually reached Canada in 
the severe winter season, and still more so that the captives could have survived. 
When June came with no further news, hope almost died. 

Those ominous words in Mr. Cooper's letter, — "two children" — haunted 
the heart of every parent whose child was among the captives. Many a pillow was 
wet with tears, and many a secret prayer went up for strength and grace to bear 
the unbearable sorrow, should it prove to be the suppliant's bitter portion. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

MORE JOYFUL TIDINGS 

THE morning of May 2, 1678, a company of thirty-four people went out of 
Sorel gate, down to the riverbank, towards canoes there lying. This company in- 
cluded Wait and Jennings, with the eighteen captives still living, the two infants 
born in captivity, and an escort of eleven French soldiers commanded by Sieur de 
Lusigny, a gentlemen of Frontenac's own household. 

Gov. Frontenac continued his kindness to the English captives to the last. He 
gave de Lusigny a passport and safe conduct, which could not but forward his er- 
rand, and caused the company to be furnished with all the provision they could 
conveniently carry. For the rest, they must depend on hunting along the way. 

This May morning most of the habitants of Sorel stood on the shore of the 
broad, beautiful river in the glorious spring sunshine, to bid a last farewell to the 
English folk whom they had so kindly befriended in their dire extremity. On ei- 
ther side some tears were shed, and there was many a fervent, heart-felt exclama- 
tion of "May God ever bless and reward you," — "the Holy Virgin watch over 
and protect you," — as English, Puritan and French Roman Catholic warmly 
clasped hands in a true heart fellowship that swept Varying creeds out of sight. 

There too stood some of the squaws who had also been kind in their poor way, 
to whom the English women bade a friendly farewell. With sad hearts Andiora 
and Arihoudon said a tender good-by to the little children whom they loved and 
had hoped to keep for their own. But the children had already partly forgotten. 
Their minds were now absorbed with but one thought, the going home to Hatfield. 
With dark countenances some of the Warriors stood aloof, little relishing this de- 
parture of what they felt their fairly won captives, especially as this departure had 
been brought about by their old enemy, Wait. 

Crushed indeed must be the heart that does not feel a joy, an upspringing of 
new life, of fresh hope, when the sun turns northward again, the days lengthen 
and brighten, and winter melts away before advancing spring. This natural delight 
in the springtime was doubled to the former captives, as at last, the long, bitter 
Canadian winter over, they set their faces homeward. Before the women and chil- 
dren largely composing the party lay the long journey of hundreds of miles, but 
contrasted with their terrible going to Canada, the return seemed but little more 
than a pleasure excursion. 

Now it was spring, not winter; sufficient food of some kind was certain; their 
escort of soldiers and Frontenac's passport ensured their safety from Indian at- 
tack, and much of the journey would be by water. Instead of anxiety and heart- 
corroding fear, was an overflowing joy and grateful praise to God for their mi- 
raculous preservation and rescue. 
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The gladness singing in their souls made any discomforts to be endured shrink 
into nothingness. 

"Your merry heart goes all the day long; 
Your sad one tires in a mile-a." 

The last farewells were said. Into the canoes stepped English travellers and 
French soldiers. In the first canoe sat Sieur de Lusigny, commander of the expedi- 
tion, a proud and haughty French noble, magnificent in sweeping plumes and 
showy uniform. Sieur de Lusigny was one of the gentlemen thus described in a 
contemporary document: 

"The Governor, Frontenac, hath some 8 or 10 Gentlemen who doe keep him 
Company, and doe eate at his Table daily. He hath 16 men to bee Guard and all 
other officers in his house, as our Earles have in England." 

"The Governor and ye reste of the greate ones lives hy after the French man- 
ner." 

This expedition into the wilderness, involving exposure and hardship, and of- 
fering no chance of fighting, no prospect of glory or distinction, was little to de 
Lusigny' s liking. He would vastly have preferred to continue to "live hy" at the 
Governor's court. But the will of the imperious Governor was not to be gainsaid. 
Moreover there were certain French prisoners in Boston to be ransomed. So he 
made the best of a distasteful duty, treating the meanly clad English folk with a 
nonchalant, indifferent courtesy, due to himself as a French noble rather than from 
any interest in them. Little did the proud French noble foresee that the one fact in 
his life destined to rescue his name from time's oblivion was his connection with 
these same humble captives. 

The returning captives still wore their Indian dress of fringed deerskin gar- 
ments, this being indeed also the costume of the French habitants among whom 
they had been tarrying. Their heads were bare, for the French habitants were poor, 
ground down by oppressive taxes, obliged to dress and live much like the Indians, 
dependent chiefly on hunting and fishing for food. Warm and willing as were 
their hearts, they could contribute but little from their scanty store to the captives' 
comfort. But long habit had made bare heads a matter of trifling inconvenience to 
the captives, though their eyes suffered somewhat from the glare on the water. 
Most of them wore moccasons, but Sarah Coleman still had on the same little red 
shoes she wore when captured, stout soled shoes of homemake, which had done 
wonderful service. 

Martha Wait and Hannah Jennings, safe in the protecting love of their strong, 
brave husbands, sat in the canoe with smiling, happy faces, keeping tight hold of 
their younger children, often cautioning them, 

"Thou must sit still as a mouse, Hannah, in the canoe, or it may tip over. 
Don't wriggle about, Mary, lest we all go into the river." 

"Father would get us out again," replied Mary Wait to this, looking confi- 
dently up at her father. 

Whereat everyone laughed, in the joy of their hearts, looking gratefully at 
Wait, who bore tenderly in his arms the little "Canadian baby" as they called her. 
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"I wonder what Canada will think of Hatfield? It seemeth so strange that she 
hath ne'er seen Hatfield," said Mary Wait, playing "bo-peep" with the baby lying 
over her father's shoulder. 

"Sit still, Mary," said her mother. 

"I guess she will like Hatfield far better than Canada, don't you father?" said 
Martha, who sat tight by her father, holding fast his hand. 

"I dare say, little maid," replied her father, with a loving look down into the 
sweet child face raised so confidingly to his. This child might have grown up to 
be an Indian squaw, had not God prospered his efforts to rescue her! Wait tight- 
ened his grasp on the soft little hand at the mere thought. 

The French paddled slowly up the Richelieu, with some delays at the carrying 
places around the rapids. At length the returning captives and their rescuers found 
themselves again on Lake Champlain. Now the lake no longer frowned upon 
them. It wore a friendly and smiling aspect, as its wavelets ran and sparkled 
gayly in the warm sunlight. Great flocks of wild geese, ducks and pigeons flew 
over head to the north, their wings "winking" in the sun, as Abigail Allis said, 
straining her neck back to watch the birds' flight high up in the deep blue above. 
The great mountains either side the lake, blue and soft in the spring air, with cloud 
shadows drifting down their sides, were beautiful now, not stern and forbidding. 

"They mind me of poor Sergeant Plympton's saying, 'The hills of the Lord,'" 
said Mary Foot, looking up at the lofty, towering Adirondacks, as the tiny canoes 
glided along the lake below, of little more consequence on its vast expanse than 
the flocks of wild ducks breasting its waves among the sedgy coves. 

"Doubtless that good man, and my poor little Mary, and Samuel Russell, all 
rest in peace now in Zion's hill, beyond the dark river," continued the bereft 
mother, for where the treasure is the heart must be also, and her sad thoughts oft 
tried to follow her little one in its new life in the unknown. 

The canoe fleet was delayed by the necessary stopping for hunting. Every 
night all its passengers landed, and camped in some sheltered nook on shore. Six- 
teen days were thus passed on Lake Champlain and Lake George ere they reached 
the portage to the Hudson. Down this stream they travelled, arriving at Albany, 
May22d. 

Great was the excitement within the palisades of Albany village that bright 
day in May, when up the steep street to the fort marched the foreign looking 
French soldiers led by the elegant Sieur de Lusigny, and followed by the group of 
twenty-two English people, whose motley savage garb told but too plainly the 
story of Indian captivity. Such a sight was never seen in Albany, before or after. 
Wait and Jennings received on all sides warm greetings from sympathetic friends 
who had seen them start on their venturesome trip the previous December with 
darkest forebodings. 

The little Dutch boys tagged the procession, with eyes full of wonder staring 
at Samuel Kellogg, Noah Coleman, and Samuel Gillett, who carefully treasured 
their Indian bows and arrows. Stout burghers let their pipes go out as they too 
stared. Mothers holding babies in their arms, their little ones clustered thick about 
them, stood on the high stoops or leaned over the lower half of front doors, gazing 
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with unbelieving eyes at these other forlorn mothers and children, who were re- 
ported to have undergone such terrible experiences. 

"Katrina, dost see those little girls, just thy age, so strangely clad, with no caps 
on their heads?" said more than one Dutch mother. "They have just escaped from 
living among the savages. Thou see'st 't is as I've oft told thee. Thou must be 
good and mind mother, or the Indians will carry thee too off to the forest some 
fine day;" a lesson which sunk into the minds of the little Dutch maidens, en- 
forced as it was by the sight of the Hatfield children in their Indian garb. 

The unlooked-for arrival of such a body of French soldiers from Canada in his 
midst, placed Captain Salisbury in great perplexity as to his duty under the cir- 
cumstances. Should he allow de Lusigny and four soldiers to go on to Boston as 
the lieutenant wished? Should he maintain at public expense the six Frenchmen to 
be left in Albany until their comrades' return? There was a not unfounded anxiety 
on the part of many among the leaders in Albany councils that the French might 
improve this opportunity to spy out the weakness of the land for future raids, or 
that they might enter into negotiations with the Indians still scattered throughout 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

In this dilemma Captain Salisbury hastened to send a letter asking for advice 
posthaste to Captain Brockholls at New York, who was in command of New York 
Colony during Gov. Andros' absence in England. The messenger bearing this 
letter left Fort Albany Thursday, May 23d, and started in return with Capt. Brock- 
holls' answer Sunday afternoon, May 26th. 

Another post left Albany May 22d. The day of their arrival Wait and Stock- 
well hastened to improve this first chance to send letters to Hatfield, which Cap- 
tain Salisbury, more gracious than formerly, despatched by special messenger the 
same day. "Nothing succeeds like success," and now that Wait and Jennings had 
triumphed, unaided, over seemingly insuperable obstacles, everyone stood ready 
to help them. 

May, in the Connecticut Valley, had been cold and backward, fully justifying 
the wisdom of the grandams who repressed the impatience of the children to shed 
their heavy winter clothes, with the old saw, 

"Change not shift nor clout, 
Till May be out." 

But the 25th of May was what the farmers called "fine, growing weather," and 
they were all busily improving it. 

Out on Fort meadow below Hadley, Goodman Ellis, his son John, and others 
were at work, under the escort of the military guard, without which no body of 
yeomen were permitted to go outside the palisade to labor. They were giving the 
young corn its first hoeing, as everywhere the tender blades pricked up in rank 
luxuriance through the rich mould. Along in the afternoon the workers suddenly 
heard the sound of a horse's hoofs pounding over the Fort River bridge. Work in- 
stantly stopped, and every eye was bent on the approaching rider, for no one trav- 
elled these troubled times, unless on business of vital importance. 
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"I pray there be no fresh outbreak of Indian hostilities," said Philip Smith, as 
all eagerly watched the traveller, whose horse seemed worn and spent. But, as he 
drew nearer, he spurred the horse to a gallop, and waving his hand joyfully on 
high, shouted, 

"Good news! Good news!" 

"What is 't?" cried all at once, rushing toward him. 

"I bring letters from Quintin Stockwell and Benjamin Wait, writ at Albany, 
where they now are, with all the redeemed captives!" 

"Is 't possible ? Praise the Lord! Tis incredible!" cried the eager, excited lis- 
teners, who would fain have learned further particulars, but the messenger said 
breathlessly, 

"I dare not tarry an instant. The letters are of pressing importance. See, they 
are marked 'Hast post hast.' I must push on to the ferry, and get to Hatfield as 
speedily as may be." 

"Your glad tidings will rejoice many anxious hearts there," said Goodman 
Ellis, as the messenger pounded on, disappearing in a cloud of dust, golden with 
the slanting rays of the descending sun. 

The Hadley men were too much excited to continue work, but hurried home to 
spread the good news throughout the settlement, and then many hastened over to 
Hatfield, to learn the contents of the letters. 

Goodwife Abigail Stockwell was spinning linen thread this May afternoon. 
The little flax wheel whirled briskly, for Goodwife Stockwell had nearly finished 
the two skeins of thread which was the stint she had set for her afternoon's work. 
Though her hands were thus busy, her heart was heavy within her, as she thought, 

"Over two months since the news came of Quintin and the rest, and no word 
yet. No one can tell what terrible calamity may have happened to him, afar there 
in Canada. I sorely fear, I shall ne'er set eyes on him again in this world. I may 
e'en ne'er know what hath become of him." 

Here baby John, who was playing on the flat doorstone outside the open door, 
came running in as fast as his short legs could scamper, clutching his mother's 
linsey-woolsey gown in a fright. 

"Foolish babe!" began the mother, when, looking up, she saw a stranger 
alighting on the green before her door, from a jaded horse. With him were a dozen 
of her neighbors. Seeing her, he held out a letter. 

Goodwife Stockwell turned pale. 

"Is it bad news ?" she asked. 

"No, no," cried the messenger and all the neighbors together. "The best of 
news! A letter from thy husband in Albany!" With trembling hands Goodwife 
Stockwell broke the seal, and read this letter: 
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"ALBANY, May 22, 1678. 
"Loving Wife: — Having now opportunity to remember my kind love to thee 
and our child and the rest of our freinds, though wee met with greate afflictions 
and trouble since I see thee last, yet now here is opportunity of joy and thanksgiv- 
ing to God, that wee are now pretty well, and in a hopeful way to see the faces of 
one another before we take our finall farewell of this present world, likewise God 
hath raised us freinds amongst our enemies, and there is but 3 of us dead of all 
those that were taken away — Sergt. Plympton, Samuel Russell, Samuel Foot's 
daughter. So I conclude, being in hast, and rest your most affectionate husband till 
death makes separation. 

"QUINTIN STOCKWELL." 

Goodwife Stockwell, flushed, tearful, smiling, as her heart, slipping off the 
heavy burden so long weighing it down, bounded high for joy, pressed the pre- 
cious letter to her breast, crying, 

"Oh my God! Help me so to live that I may thank Thee for all thy mercies un- 
deserved by me a sinner!" 

Around her crowded her neighbors full of joyful congratulations. Among 
them were Deacon Coleman, John Allis and Goodwife Dickinson. 

Their relief at knowing their friends to be alive and safe would have been a 
joy almost unbearable, but for the sober thought of the others, less fortunate, to 
whom the letter brought mourning. 

"Thanks be to God! Yet this is heavy news for Goodman Foot, and for Philip 
Russell, already so grievously afflicted," said Deacon Coleman. 

Knowing that the messenger had ridden on to Mr. Chauncey's with another 
letter from Benjamin Wait, Goodwife Stockwell and all hurried to the minister's 
where most of the Hatfield people had already flocked, word having run like wild- 
fire through the little settlement of the messenger's arrival, and his glad tidings. 
All \crowded around Mr. Chauncey, as he read aloud this letter: 
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LETTER of BENJAMIN WAITE 



"FROM ALBANY, May '22, 1678. 

"To My Loving Friends & Kindred At Hatfield : 

"These few lines are to let you understand that We are arrived at Albany now 
with the captives, and we now stand in need of assistance, with my charges is 
very greate and heavy; and therefore any that hath any love to our condition, let it 
moove them to come and help us in this straight. There is 3 of ye captives that are 
murdered — old Goodman Plympton, Samuel Foot's daughter, Samuel Russell. All 
the rest are alive and well now with me at Albany — " 

"Thank the Lord! Praise be to God!" broke forth involuntarily from the over 
full hearts of the excited listeners. 

Then a hush fell, of eagerness to hear the rest. 

Mr. Chauncey read on: — "Namely, Obadiah Dickenson and his child, Mary 
Foot and her child, Hannah Gennings and 3 children, Abigail Allis, Abigail Bar- 
tholomew, Goodman Coleman's children, Samuel Kellogg, my wife and four 
children, and Quintin Stockwell. I pray you hasten the matter, for it requireth 
greate hast. Stay not for ye Sabbath, nor shoeing of horses. We shall endeavor to 
meet you at Canterhook [Kinderhook], it may be at Houseatonock [An Indian vil- 
lage, now Stockbridge]. We must come very softly because of our wives and 
children. I pray you, hasten them, stay not night nor day, for ye matter requireth 
great hast. Bring provision with you for us. 

"Your loving kinsman, 

"Benjamin Waite" 

"At Albany, written frome myne owne hand. As I have bin affected to yours, 
all that were fatherless, be affected to me now, and hasten ye matter and stay not, 
and ease me of my charges. 

You shall not need to be afraid of any enemies." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GLAD RETURN 

THE reading of Benjamin Wait's letter was followed by a happy tumult of 
feeling. All were for instant action to send the brave Wait the help he needed. 

"We must lose not a minute. We must to work at once," was the universal sen- 
timent. 

Young Samuel Partridge, a ready scribe, copied the letters, and he and John 
Plympton, a son of the old sergeant, who tried to forget his own grief in helping 
others, rode off with them in hot haste to Medfield, where the letters were given 
to Rev. John Wilson. He in his turn, copied them, and hurried them on to Gover- 
nor Leverett at Boston, as he wrote "yt so you might be enformed of the Mercy of 
God in ye return of these Captives." 

Lieutenant William Allis, whose much loved grandchild, Abigail, was one of 
the captives, with the other Hatfield men, began collecting horses to set off forth- 
with on the Albany road, while with happy hearts the good women of the settle- 
ment built roaring fires in the big brick ovens, and fell to cooking supplies of 
food. Hadley and Northampton people too sent contributions of horses and provi- 
sions. The many willing hands made the proverbial "light work," and sooner than 
would have seemed possible after receiving the letters, a company of horsemen 
rode out Hatfield's south gate, each rider leading a string of two or three horses. 

As this procession rode down Hadley' s broad street, it was watched on all 
sides with glad eyes, and many a hearty "God speed" followed its riders. 

Hannah Coleman, who was still at the Ellis's, stood before the door with Pru- 
dence, Goodwife Ellis and little Abigail, looking at the long procession of riders 
and horses bound for the Albany road. To Hannah's joy, her father rode up to the 
paling, for an instant's greeting. 

"I can only tarry to bid thee good day and goodby, my daughter," said Deacon 
Coleman. "I go for thy little brother and sister, whom God hath been mercifully 
pleased to spare to us." 

"Oh, father I can hardly credit the good news! Doth it not seem too good to be 
verily true ?" 

"Yea, daughter, it doth. Thou may'st well say that." 

"Wilt thou get my playfellow Sarah away from the savages?" little Abigail 
ventured timidly to ask. 

"Yea, little one. Soon you and she shall play together as of old, God willing," 
said the deacon, as he hurried on to join the long cavalcade. 

"Would that my poor mother had lived to see this day," said Hannah, wiping 
away the quick coming tears. 
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"Grieve not too sorely, my child," said Goodwife Ellis, taking Hannah's hand 
in her own warm, soothing clasp. "It is well with thy dear mother. She would not 
return to this World of care and trouble. And I believe that she knoweth and sha- 
reth thy joy." 

Wait and Jennings, with their company, remained five days at Albany to allow 
time for their Hatfield friends to receive the letters and meet them with food and 
horses. On Monday, May 27th, they set forth from Albany on foot, walking to 
Kinderhook, which they reached that night. The men carried the younger children 
by turns, and the older children and the women were so accustomed now to hard- 
ship, that this long walk was easily endured under such joyous and exciting cir- 
cumstances. Were they not going home? 

Kinderhook was a little Dutch settlement of twenty houses clustered about 
two forts. Immense was the sensation there when towards nightfall in entered this 
long procession of twenty-six persons, four men, three women, and fourteen chil- 
dren under eight years old, escorted by Sieur de Lusigny and his four French sol- 
diers, who journeyed with the party towards Boston. The wonder grew when the 
remarkable story of the former captives was known. 

The warm-hearted Dutch lavished kindness upon the wayfarers, and all agreed 
with little Samuel Kellogg when, as he munched a big "oily koek," which tasted 
remarkably like a Hatfield doughnut, he said, 

"I like Dutch folks." 

Hardly had the Kinderhook folks recovered from their first sensation, when 
they experienced a second, by the riding in from the east of the long cavalcade 
from Hatfield, ajoyful sight indeed to the returning captives. Glad was the reun- 
ion, as father again clasped child, husband wife, and friend greeted friend upon 
whom he had never expected again to lay eyes in the flesh. 

"Now are all our sorrows o'er," cried Benjamin Wait, from whose face van- 
ished at last the anxious, care-laden expression. "We are now as good as in Hat- 
field." 

The remainder of the journey home was a pleasure trip indeed. As the whilom 
captives rode at their ease beneath the checkered shadows of the dear Massachu- 
setts woods, beautiful now with the soft, tender green of new leaves, as they saw 
beside the path the young ferns unfolding their spirals, the light green tassels and 
fresh tips lighting up the somber hue of pine and hemlock-like flowers, and lis- 
tened to the outpouring of bird rapture from every treetop, their hearts too sang 
for joy within them. 

The happy children often walked awhile, to gather handfuls of the red colum- 
bines nodding from the rocks in a wealth of wild bloom, or the white dogwood 
blossoms brightening the forest aisles. Filled with a grateful sense of God's loving 
kindness, often it happened as the procession jogged "softly" along that some one 
would begin a hymn of praise in which all voices joined, even the sweet voices of 
the children. Deer and bear, fox, wolf and wildcat in the woods along the West- 
field, listened with startled ears to the unwonted sound, as through their silent for- 
est haunts, from the rude pathway winding down beside the solitary river, rose the 
chant: 
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"O God our Lord, how wonderful], are Thy workes every where; 
Whose fame surmountes indignitie, above the heavens cleare. 
Even by the mouthes of sucking babes, thou wilt confound thy foes: 
For in these babes thy might is seeue, thy graces they disclose. 
"And when I see the heavens high, the workes of thine owne hand: 
The Sunne, the Moone & all the starres, in order as they stand, 
What thing is man (Lord) thinke I then, that thou doest him remember? 
Or what is mans posteritie, that thou doest him consider ? 
"With harpand mouth unto the Lord, will I sing laud and praise : 
And speake of all his wondrous workes, and them declare alwayes. 
I will be glad and much rejoyce, in thee (O Lord) most high : 
And make my songes extoll thy name, above the starry skye." 

As Deacon Coleman rode along with Noah on the pillion behind him, and 
Sarah before, tightly held by her father's encircling arm, he said, looking at the 
child's little worn red shoes dangling against the horse's neck, "What, Sarah, is't 
possible thou hast worn the same shoon all these weary months?" 

"Yea, father," said Sarah, "but Andiora would soon have made me some soft 
moccasons of deerskin, and she — " 

"Speak not of her," said the father hastily. "I like not to hear of Indian squaws 
or of Indian ways. Forget them, my child, as speedily as possible." 

"I may keep my little Indian bow and arrow, may I not, father?" piped up little 
Noah anxiously from behind. "I almost shot a squirrel yesterday with it as I 
walked. I did verily, father." 

"Keep the bow, lad, an thy heart be so set on't," said the father indulgently. 

Stephen Jennings saw on ahead a deer drinking from the river. He raised his 
gun. 

"Oh Stephen," cried his wife, from the horse behind his on which she rode, 
baby Captivity in her arms, "do not shoot the poor creature, I beg! She hath a 
fawn." 

"Thy heart is full tender, methinks, good wife," said Stephen, replacing his 
gun on his saddle bow. 

"Somehow," said Hannah, "since the good Lord hath been pleased so won- 
drously to preserve and redeem us from the savages, my heart is full of love for 
even the meanest creature to which He hath given life, and it paineth me to see 
one slain. Shall we whose lives have been spared, take life? Doubtless thou think- 
est it most foolish in me, Stephen?" 

"Spoken like a woman, the soft-hearted woman thou art, Hannah," said 
Stephen, with a loving smile at his spouse. 

At Westfield there was farther joy. Here the returning captives were met by a 
troop of friends and relatives from Hatfield, who, unable to restrain their impa- 
tience, had ridden out to meet them, and escort them home. The remaining jour- 
ney was indeed a triumphal procession. Every one in the settlements that they 
rode through, crowded around them with joyful greetings. 

At last the long, long journey was ended. They drew near the south gate of 
Hatfield's palisade. The broad, shining Connecticut, the picturesque heights of 
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Mt. Holyoke and Tom, fair to see in the tender foliage of early June, the dear 
home meadows, the whole beautiful and familiar scene, had never looked so 
peaceful and lovely as now, to the glad eyes that rested again on these beloved 
places after eight months of weary wanderings, of cruel suffering and despair. 

Tears filled Martha Wait's eyes, as she looked. 

"But for thee, Benjamin, mine eyes would ne'er have rested again on Hat- 
field," she said. 

"With God's help, we must ever remember," said Wait, deeply moved him- 
self, as he thought of all he had experienced and endured, and how wonderfully he 
had been led and sustained since he rode out that gate the October day seven 
months ago. 

"The day of their arrival was one of the most joyful days that Hatfield ever 
knew." So says historian Judd of the captives' return. The universal and inex- 
pressible joy and thankfulness was mixed with wonder that the two brave men, 
Wait and Jennings, had been able to accomplish feats which seemed little short of 
miracles. All plainly saw the hand of God in their achievement. 

Mr. Chauncey, after warmly greeting each returned one, ascended the horse 
block before his door, and as the slanting rays of the June sun fell radiantly down 
on the people and children on horseback, and on the crowd clustered around them, 
all eagerly talking at once, he made a motion of his hand for silence. 

"Hush, hush. The minister would speak." 

In the reverent silence that followed, Mr. Chauncey said, "This day, friends, 
we see the words of Scripture verified before our eyes. ' By Thee I have broken 
through a host, and by my God have I leaped over a wall.' As. the prophet Isaiah 
saith, 'the redeemed of the Lord shall return, and come with joy unto Zion, and 
everlasting joy shall be upon their head; they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and mourning shall flee away.' 

Oh Lord, my God, we cried unto thee and thou hast healed us! Oh Lord, thou 
hast delivered us from the cruel man, and brought up our souls from the grave! 
Thou hast turned our mourning into joy. Therefore shall our tongues praise thee 
and shall not cease. Oh Lord my God, we will give thanks unto thee forever!" 

Amidst all the joyous scenes of reunion, Wait and Jennings still felt one bur- 
den on their souls; the repayment of the money advanced by Gov. Frontenac for 
the captives' redemption, and the further sums they had been forced to borrow in 
Albany to meet necessary charges. But this anxiety was speedily removed by the 
prompt and generous action of the people of Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

The letters of Wait and Stockwell copied by Partridge, and again by Mr. John 
Wilson, reached Gov. Leverett May 29th. As it happened, he had previously ap- 
pointed the 6th of J 1 me as a day of fasting and humiliation throughout the colony. 
On May 30th, the day after receiving the letters, the governor and council issued 
this additional notice, which, with' copies of Wait's letter was sent to all the 
churches. 
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"Knowing that the labor, hazard and charge of said Benjamin Wait 
and his associate have been great, we recommend their case with the 
captives for relief, to the pious charity of the elders, ministers, and con- 
gregations of the several towns; that on the fast day they manifest their 
charity by contributing to the relief of said persons. And the ministers 
are desired to stir up the people thereunto. For quickening this work, We 
do hereby remit a copy of Benjamin Wait's letter, to be read publicly ei- 
ther before or on that day; and what is freely given is to be remitted to 
Mr. Anthony Stoddard, Mr. John Joyliff and Mr. John Richards, or ei- 
ther of them, who are appointed to deliver and distribute the same for the 
ends aforesaid. 

"Edward Rawson, Secretary." 



The hearts of all in the churches of the colony were stirred with pity by this 
appeal and by Wait's touching letter. Hearts and purses were opened. At Dorches- 
ter church we are told, "£8 5s. 6d," was contributed "after ye evening exersiz." 
Contributions were taken up at the fast day services on June 6, 1678, in forty-six 
settlements in the colony, amounting to £345 Is 4d*, thus enabling Wait fully to 
repay all the expenses connected with the captives' redemption and return. 

All could settle down with unburdened hearts to the old home life in Hatfield, 
after the eight months' absence which seemed now a dreadful dream. 

* In 2010, 345 New England pounds from 1677 is worth $46,000 US using the retail price in- 
dex, or $703K using average earnings. One pound NE at that time would have the value of be- 
tween $133 and $2,038 in 2010. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

AFTERWARDS 

THE assault upon Hatfield was the last in that part of the Connecticut Valley. 
Deerfield and N orthfield soon became the frontier settlements, doomed to bear 
the brunt of repeated bloody assaults and raids by the Indians, Deerfield being, as 
Major Pynchon said, "continually pecked at" by the enemy. But parties of Indians 
frequented the lower part of Hampshire County for many years more. Palisades 
and watch houses were kept up, and the men went armed not only "to mill and to 
meeting," but also to their daily work. The constant apprehension felt was kept 
alive by the occasional slaughter of some small party at work on the meadows, 
who had carelessly relaxed vigilance. 

A few events of the years immediately following King Philip's War give us 
some after glimpses of the returned captives, and the interests absorbing them. 
One day, the last of the winter after their return, Deacon John Coleman and 
Widow Mehitable Root were seated, engaged in earnest conversation, in the "fore 
room" of the friend's house in Hatfield, where the widow had found refuge after 
the slaughter of her second husband, John Root, at Deerfield. The firelight from 
the blazing back log shone out on the deacon's kind, good face, and on the 
widow's, still comely and attractive, in spite of the terrible shocks of sudden sor- 
rows which she had been called to bear. 

"Goodwife Root," said the deacon, "the hand of the Lord hath verily been laid 
heavily upon us twain. In one dread day, thou did'st lose thy staff and stay, and I 
my sweet and comfortable spouse, by the hands of the same bloodthirsty savages, 
whom, doubtless because our sins invited His just wrath, the Lord suffered to fall 
upon us of Hatfield, desolating our pleasant places and destroying our goodly 
heritage." 

"Yea," said Mehitable sadly, "'tis of a truth as thou sayest." 

"In this bereavement so strangely befalling us, dost thou not discern a leading 
of the Lord, Mehitable, that we widowed ones who are left to mourn shall seek to 
comfort and stay each other under these sore distresses? Thy little flock needeth a 
father's protection and guidance, and my poor desolate children a loving mother's 
tender care. 

Shall we not join hands in the sweet estate of wedlock, Mehitable, and walk 
together, comforting each other, during the days that remain of our earthly pil- 
grimage?" urged the deacon. 

It was hardly strange that these two sufferers, old acquaintances and fellow 
church members, should be drawn to each other by their common sorrow and 
their common need. Mehitable could not say nay to the deacon's suit. And so, 
March 11, 1679, eighteen months after the cruel death of the deacon's wife and 
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Mehitable's husband, she became the second wife of Deacon Coleman. There was 
a sober wedding, as was fitting. Deacon Coleman's five children, including our 
little friends, Noah and Sarah, and the Widow Root's six children, were all pre- 
sent at the ceremony. Mr. Chauncey made a long and feeling prayer, all joined in 
singing five staves of the 46th Psalm, cake, cheese, and homebrewed ale were 
passed, and then all went to the deacon's new home, he having moved within the 
palisade, upon the lot of Edward Benton. Hannah Coleman's love for her own 
dear mother never died. But she found in her second mother a wise, loving, help- 
ful friend. And so what seemed incurable wounds healed over with time, and life 
went on, as life must. 

An interesting relic of Deacon Coleman's family and the Hatfield captives is 
still in existence, a visible link, and the only one, connecting us of to-day with that 
tragedy at Hatfield two hundred and twenty-three years ago. One of the shoes 
which Sarah Coleman wore the fatal day of her captivity and during the eight 
months of her absence, was always carefully treasured in the family. For many 
years, this precious relic was handed down from each generation of her descen- 
dants to the succeeding. Finally it was presented to the Pocumtuck Valley Memo- 
rial Association at Deerfield, Mass., and to-day, the little worn shoe that experi- 
enced so much, rests within a glass case in Memorial Hall at Deerfield, a never 
failing object of intense interest to child visitors. 

Another wedding was that of Stephen Belding, who in 1682 married Mary 
Wells, sister of his friend Jonathan, who saved Stephen's life in the retreat after 
the battle of Turner's Falls. Ephraim Wells, a younger brother of Jonathan, mar- 
ried Abigail Allis, one of the returned captives, in 1696, they settling in Colches- 
ter, Ct. Jonathan Wells, the boy hero of Turner's Falls, after a long and terrible 
illness, finally recovered from the effects of his sufferings and exposure after that 
battle, and moved to Deerfield with his brother Thomas at its permanent settle- 
ment in 1682. Here, says Sheldon, "he was to his death a leading spirit in civil and 
military affairs, the first justice of the peace, selectman, representative, etc. On the 
death of his brother, Capt. Thomas Wells, he was made captain, and was military 
commander of the town Feb. 29, 1704." Jonathan married Hepzibah Colton of 
Springfield. On her death, in 1869, he married Sarah, daughter of Elder Strong of 
Northampton, one of the young folks tried at the same time with Jonathan in 
Northampton, March, 1675, for extravagance in dress. 

Obadiah Dickinson went to live in Wether sfield, Ct., soon after his return, and 
Quintin Stockwell also soon removed to Connecticut, both perhaps anxious, after 
their terrible experiences, to live somewhat farther from the exposed frontier, in a 
more secure locality. Stephen Jennings soon removed to Brookfield. July 10, 
1710, Stephen Jennings and Benjamin, a son of Stephen, with four other Brook- 
field men, were making hay on the meadow, when a band of Indians concealed in 
ambush, sprang suddenly upon them, slaying all six men. As Stephen Jennings's 
oldest son bore his father's name, it is uncertain which was the victim, though 
probably the father. 

History gives us several glimpses of Benoni Stebbins. The spring after his re- 
turn, in March, 1679, his father, John Stebbins of Northampton, died "in an un- 
usual manner." There being strong suspicion that his death was caused by witch- 
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craft, a jury of inquest was held, who found "several hundred spots, small ones, as 
if they had been shot with small shot," and "under them were holes in his body." 
Furthermore, when John Stebbins, a few days before his death, was working in a 
sawmill, "some of the boards and logs, by the aid of witches, made strange 
movements, whereby he was injured." All the evidence was carefully recorded 
and sent to Boston, but no prosecution followed. 

In spite of the troubles they had endured, young human nature broke over Pu- 
ritan restraint in Benoni Stebbins and wife. In March, 1678, Northampton Court 
records state, "Mary Stebbins, wife of Benoni Stebbins, being presented to this 
Court for wearing silk contrary to Law, & for that she Agravated it, by persisting 
in it when she was once presented before: This Considering the agravation, & 
how unfit such things are in this day of trouble, did adjudge her to pay a fine to 
the County of 10 shillings: As also, Benoni Stebbins openly affronting the Court 
in saying that he would not pay the money due for fees to the Clerk of the Court, 
it being a rising up against the Law of the country; this Court adjudged him to pay 
as a fine to the County 10 sh. forthwith & Committed him to the constable for the 
payment of the aforesaid fines." Benoni returned to Deerfield at the permanent 
settlement in 1682, building on his father's lot, near the meeting house. Here we 
shall see him again. 

In the winter of 1680-81, Hadley and vicinity were greatly alarmed by various 
ominous signs and wonders, as appears from letters written by Mr. 

John Russell to "Mr. Increase Mather, Teacher of a Ch. of Ct. in Boston," in 
March and February, 1681. Mr. Russell writes: " — Its now a new year beside a 
great part of the old one since we have had any opportunity of sending forth, or 
receiving any account of providences. What changes the Lord hath wrought in 
this space abroad we know not. At home we have cause to lament our bereavings. 
Our old disciple and faithful friend to the interest of religion, Leftenant (Samuel) 
Smith, went joyfully to his rest Jan. 8. 

"The Lord hath been aloud alarming all of us by the awful stretching out of 
His sword over us in the late Comet (Halley's) the most tremendous appearance 
that ever my eyes saw, visible to us vespertine Dec. 12th. [1682] Other porten- 
tous warnings the Lord is giving us. I think I am credibly and abundantly in- 
formed that on the last Tuesday in February, about two hours before sunset, was 
heard at Milford, New Haven, Branford, Middletown, &c. the report of a Gun in 
the air, and soon after the noise of a volley of shot; then the beat of a drum fol- 
lowed by another volley. The motions of the Indians are such as must cause sus- 
picion." 

In another letter to the same, after speaking of the comet, he says, 

" — Whence it is, or what it may portend, I know not. We have had a peaceable 
time for a season; though some Indians (I believe our enemy Indians, tho' they 
call themselves Albany Indians) are up and down in our woods, and some of them 
have come into our Town. A considerable company, about forty, are midway be- 
tween us and Lancaster, at Totapoag, whether on any design more than hunting I 
know not." 

Cotton Mather in his Magnalia, gives an account of an event in Hadley in 
1685 which he says "filled all those parts of New England with astonishment;" 
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the death of Lieut. Philip Smith, son of Lieut. Samuel, January 10, 1685, "mur- 
dered with a hideous witchcraft," by Goody Mary Webster, as was firmly be- 
lieved. Goody Webster had been looked upon with suspicion in Hadley for a long 
time. In 1683, she was indicted as a witch, taken to Boston, committed to prison, 
and later tried before the grand jury as a witch on testimony sent down from Had- 
ley. Among other things, she was accused of associating with the devil in the form 
of a warraneag, the Indian name for the black wildcat. The jury's verdict was "not 
guilty." Her trial cost twenty-three pounds, and left no very good feeling towards 
her in Hadley, whose people were prepared to believe her capable of any uncanny 
doings. 

Mather says that Philip Smith early in January "began to be very valetudinari- 
ous." He "uttered a hard suspicion that the ill woman who had threatened him, 
had made impressions with inchantments upon him. In his distresses he exclaimed 
much upon the aforesaid, and others, as being seen by him in the room. Some of 
the young men in the town being out of their wits at the strange calamities thus 
upon one of their most beloved neighbors, went three or four times to give distur- 
bance to the woman thus complained of; and all the while they were disturbing of 
her, he was at ease, and slept as a weary man; yea, these were the only times that 
they perceived him to take any sleep in all his illness. Gaily pots of medicine pro- 
vided for the sick man, were unaccountably emptied; audible scratchings were 
made about the bed, when his hands and feet lay wholly still, and were held by 
others." 

After various other marvellous appearances, Philip Smith died. Judd says, 
"The 'disturbing' of Mary Webster by the Hadley young men is thus related by 
Hutchinson: — ' While he (Philip Smith) lay ill, a number of brisk lads tried an 
experiment upon the old woman. Having dragged her out of the house, they hung 
her up until she was near dead, let her down, rolled her sometime in the snow, and 
at last buried her in it, and there left her; but it happened that she survived, and the 
melancholy man died.'" Judd continues, "Yet Mary Webster lived eleven years 
after they hung her up, and died in peace in 1696." N o more was heard of preten- 
sions to witchcraft on her part. 

It was Benjamin Wait's fate to be slain at last by Indians, in a characteristi- 
cally heroic effort to save others. Twenty-six years after his return with the cap- 
tives, in the night of February 29, 1704, the terrible assault upon Deerfield was 
made by an army of three hundred and fifty French and Indians from Canada. 
Even before some of the flying fugitives had reached the towns below to give the 
alarm, the light of the burning buildings gave notice of Deerfield' s calamity, and 
thirty men from Hadley and Hatfield hurried to the rescue. Among them were 
Benjamin Wait and his son John, Nathaniel Coleman, youngest son of Deacon 
John and Mehitable, barely twenty years old, Samuel Foot, son of Mary Foot, 
Samuel Gillett, Samuel Allis, uncle of Abigail Allis, three young Dickinsons, 
nephews of Obadiah Dickinson, and Sergt. Samuel Boltwood, the miller of Had- 
ley. Eagerly did those who knew so well what Indian captivity meant rush to res- 
cue friends and neighbors from its horrors. 

This party reached Deerfield about eight o'clock A. M. As they entered the 
south gate in the palisade, those of the enemy who had remained to kill and plun- 
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der fled out the north gate. The fight was raging hotly about the unfortified house 
of Benoni Stebbins, within the palisade (between the houses of Rev. John Wil- 
liams and Ensign Sheldon), where Benoni and six other men, aided by the women 
and children shut up in the house, had made a most valiant and successful de- 
fense. They had resisted the attack of hundreds of the enemy all night, but were at 
the last pinch, about to yield, when this timely reinforcement from the towns be- 
low arrived. Benoni had been slain. An old account says, the enemy attacked this 
house later than some others so "those within were well awakened, being seven 
men, besides women and children, who stood stoutly to their arms, firing upon the 
enemy." The Indians strove to fire the house, and "being numerous about it, 
poured much shot upon it," but "the walls being filled up with brick, the force of 
the shot was repelled, yet they killed said Stebbins." So Stebbins too, like Wait, 
died at last by the hands of Indians. 

On the appearance of the rescuing party from Hadley and Hatfield, the enemy 
left Stebbins' s beleaguered house, making for the north gate. The women and 
children within it fled to the fortified house of Captain Jonathan Wells, south of 
the palisade, while the men inside, joined by others from Deerfield to the number 
of fifteen, rushed out to the north with their friends from below, all being led by 
Capt. Wells. They gave hot chase to the departing French and Indians, slaying 
many. When about a mile and a half north of Deerfield, near the river, Capt. 
Wells, who had not forgotten the reverses following the battle of Turner's Falls, 
knowing the overwhelming superiority of the enemy's force, prudently ordered a 
retreat. The excited men did not heed this order, but pressed on, when suddenly a 
fresh force of Indians not in the retreating band, lying in ambush on the river 
bank, fell upon them. These Indians were fresh; the men spent and breathless 
from the pursuit. They showed good courage in face of superior numbers, facing 
about and firing as they retreated in good order to the fort. But nine men were 
slain and several wounded in this retreat across the meadows. Among the slain 
were Samuel Allis, Sergt. Samuel Boltwood, Samuel Foot, and Benjamin Wait. 

The last glimpse history gives us of Benjamin Wait is in a list of losses in this 
action, where appears this record,-- "Benjamin Wait, stript," — the only person so 
treated apparently. His mangled body, stripped by the special malignity of his 
foes, lay somewhere on Deerfield' s north meadow. The place of his burial is un- 
known. But little it matters to him. The brave soul, so ardent, so reckless of dan- 
ger where there was "a cause that needs assistance," went right on, perhaps hardly 
conscious that it had dropped by the way the body which it had worn for a while. 

"The Knight's bones are dust, 

And his sword is rust, 

His soul is with the saints, I trust." 

The chances for life of the tiny babe, Canada Wait, born in captivity, amid 
unimaginable perils and hardships, were most precarious. It might have seemed a 
matter of little moment to the world whether or no the puny babe survived, the 
babe which Martha Wait bore back in her arms from Canada, who would have 
grown up to be an Indian squaw but for her brave father's exertions. Yet on that 
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frail life hung large issues. Canada Wait lived and grew to young womanhood, 
and in December, 1696, when not quite nineteen, she married Joseph Smith, son 
of John Smith of Hadley, who was slain by the Indians in Hatfield meadows 
when, with a party of brave men from Hadley, he rushed over to the aid of Hat- 
field in the assault of May 30, 1676." 

From Joseph Smith and Canada Wait were descended Oliver and Sophia 
Smith, whose munificent bequests, known as the Smith's Charities, the Smith 
School of Agriculture at Northampton, Smith College at Northampton, and Smith 
Academy at Hatfield, have been, and will be for generations to come, an ever in- 
creasing benefaction to thousands of people, young and old. Those who believe 
that "blood tells," cannot help seeing a connection between the brave, upright, 
devoted lives of Benjamin Wait and John Smith, lives laid down in heroic efforts 
to save others regardless of personal peril, and this thoughtful purpose to help the 
world blossoming out in their posterity. 

"We scatter seeds with careless hand, 

And dream we ne'er shall see them more; 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land, 
Or healthful store" 



*vl* vl> vl> vl> 
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APPENDIX A. 



INDIAN TOTEMS AND RECORDS 



Each clan of Indians has its emblem, and each is distinguished by the name of 
the animal which it bears as its device The totems of the Bear, the Tortoise, and 
the Wolf, are among the first in honor. 

See Parkman's "Conspiracy of Pontiac," page 4. 

"When they go to War, and wish to inform those of the party who may pass 
their path, they make a representation of the animal of their tribe, with a hatchet in 
his dexter paw; sometimes a sabre or a club, and if there be a number of tribes to- 
gether of the same party, each draws the animal of his tribe, and their number, all 
on a tree from which they remove the bark. The animal of the tribe which heads 
the expedition is always the foremost. . . . On their return, if they have prisoners 
or scalps, they paint the animal of the tribe to which they belong, rampant, with a 
staff on the shoulder, along which are strung the scalps they may have. 

. . . When they have lost any men on the field of battle they paint the men with 
the legs in the air, and without heads, and in the same number as they have lost; 
and to denote the tribe to which they belonged, they paint the animal of the tribe 
of the deceased on its back, the paws in the air, and if it be the chief of the party 
that is dead, the animal is without its head. ... To denote where they have been 
wounded, they paint the animal of the tribe to which the wounded belong, with an 
arrow piercing the part in which the wound is located." 

Documentary History of New York, vol. 1, page 4. 



APPENDIX B. 

PASSORT OF SIEUR DE LUSIGNY 

(New York Colonial Mss., 27.) Endorsed: "Copie of the Governor of Can- 
ada's Passeport for Monsr. Lusigny who conveyed the English prisoners taken by 
the Indians at Hadley, Hatfield &c. April 30th. 1678." 

Translation. 

'The Count de Frontenac, Governor and Lieutenant General for His Majesty 
in Canada, Acadia, Newfoundland and other territories of New France. 

We have given leave and passport to Sieur de Lusigny, one of the gentlemen 
of our household, to whom we have entrusted the command of an escort of Eng- 
lish prisoners taken by the Sacoquis, and whom we send back, to go to Albany 
and Boston to negotiate with his Honor the Governor the business with which we 
have charged him. We command all those within our jurisdiction, and request all 
others, to allow the said Sieur de Lusigny with the escort and the English whom 
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they conduct to pass without hindrance, and to render them every aid and assis- 
tance. 

In witness whereof we have signed this passport, sealed it with our arms, and 
countersigned it by one of our secretaries at Quebec this thirtieth day of April, 
1678. 

By M. Barrois. Frontenac. 

* Lest my young readers think Count Frontenac a better speller than his Eng- 
lish contemporaries, I must remind them that his letter is a modern translation. 
The men of the seventeenth century, no matter how learned or eminent, seem to 
have been a law unto themselves in the matter of spelling, the ingenuity some- 
times displayed in distorting simple words being really remarkable. Yet reading 
the quaint old letters exactly as written brings us in living touch with the time. 



APPENDIX C. 

Letters from Capt. Salisbury 
(New York Colonial Mss. 27.) 

Sr Upon the 22th of this Instant came to this place Benjamin Wayt & Stephen 
Gennings with 19 of those people yt were taken by ye Indian at Hadfielde & Had- 
ley & have for their convoy 1 1 ffrench men 3 of them belonge to ye Gove of 
Cannada garde & those three with other 2 goeth with those people to Boston. The 
other 6 staye heere untill ye 5 doeth come backe having passes & letrs of cre- 
dence, and to detain them I could not see any strength to doe it, therefore you'l 
spedy answer by this expresse, wheather I shall detaine them and end them down 
at there Return for I would be punctiall in my Dewty, and not willing to commit 
any Errors, soe yor spedy answer of my laste as well as of this will be a very 
greate help to let me see how I shall Govern Myselfe. 

I have descoursed with Benja Wayte Concerning there living in Canada & 
how strong in men & in there ffortifycations & as to there living its very meaine 
for the Commonallity are very much oppressed with greate taxes, but the Govr 
and ye reste of ye greate ones, lives by after the French manner and so there 
strength of men thay cane make 1000 or 2 but thay live in littell villages having 
littell plantations here and there som 20 & 30 miles from villadge to villadge, & in 
som vil there is 20 & in some 30 houses. They live as Indians and get there living 
by hunteing and there fortifications are not very strong. I woulde know wheether I 
shall beare there Expences while there aboad is heer & I pray you let the bearers 
be furnished with provitions at their Returne haveing not fiurther to inlarge but 
remaine your very humble servt 

Silves' Salisbury. 

Fort Albany ye 23th of May 1678. 
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Capt. Baockholls's Reply to Capt. Salisbury. 

Captain Salisbury, 

Sr I reed yours yesterday in the Evening of the 23th with the enclosed copies 
of the passeports & letter from the Governor of Canada, wherein you intimate the 
coming of 11 French men to Albany to convey Benjamin Wait & Stephen Gen- 
nings with the people that were taken prisoners by the Indyan the last fall at Hat- 
field & Hadley (who without doubt are joyful to returne back to their habitacons) 
withall that 5 of the 1 1 French were gone forward to Boston with those people, 
the other six remaining behind with you untill the return of their Comrades con- 
cerning ye carriage to whom you desire to bee advised I have communicated what 
you writ &Councell who are of opinion that (there was) no need to have conveyed 
those (men farther) than Albany from whence you might (have sent) persons with 
them to their homes. 

The Communicacon of the French with the Indyans as they passes being to 
bee suspected, at that time of so great a likelyhood of warrs with them and it 
would have been well to have knowne what businesse they had to negotiate with 
the Go. of Boston, but since they are past it cannot bee helped & it is hoped they 
will doe no greate harme & there being as yet no declaracon of warre knowne to 
(have been made and their) coming also upon so charitable an Acct as the Re- 
demption & bringing back of poore distrested captives of our nation I know not 
well upon wt pretence they could bee stopt, so that it is therefore the opinion of 
the counsell, that when the other 5 shall be returned back you use them with all 
civility & permitt them quietly to returne back to Canada about their occasions. 
As for their Expences at Albany it is likewise thought fitt that you defray them for 
the present & that they may be cleared from it onely that you take (account of the 
expense) & send it hither where care will bee taken (to send) it to the Go. of Bos- 
ton, who ought to allow (the amount) it being for the people of his Governmt. 

Yor Messenger being dispatcht returns this afternoon Having not farther I re- 
maine Sr. yor very humble servt. 

A. B. 

N. Y. Sunday, May 26, 1678. 
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From Capt. Brockholls to Count Frontenac. 

(New York Colonial Mss., 27, translated from the French.) 

Sir. I have received yours by the hands of William Davy and Peter Monteray, 
two of your people who accompanied Captain de Lusigny to Albany on his way to 
restore the English taken prisoners by the Indians to their families and friends. 

Your great kindness in the redemption of these poor unfortunates out of the 
hands of their enemies merits great praise and gratitude from all Christians and 
may God reward you for it. I have charged your people to return for me many 
thanks for the obliging and generous civilities which you were pleased to express 
in your letter. 

We have received letters from Mr. Andros, our Governor at London, in which 
he states that he will soon return, so that we expect him daily. The desire you ex- 
press for a friendly correspondence shall be reciprocated on our part, and if in 
anything I may be able to render you service I shall have the pleasure of showing 
how much I am Your very humble & Obedient servt. 

A. B. 

New York, June 6, 1678. 



APPENDIX. D. 

Goffe AND Whalley, ran Regicides. 

Some mention should perhaps be made of Goffe the Regicide, who figures in 
earlier volumes of the Young Puritan Series. ' Gen. William Goffe and his father- 
in-law Whalley, were two of the sixty-seven judges who sentenced King Charles 
the First to death, and were also of those who signed his death warrant. On the 
restoration of Charles Second, Goffe and Whalley escaped to New England, liv- 
ing first in and near Boston, later taking refuge in New Haven, where they were 
concealed in the "Regicides' Cave" in West Rock. 

This retreat being discovered by Indians and noised abroad, it was unsafe for 
them longer to remain in it, or near New Haven. Accordingly on October 13, 
1664, they set out on a hundred miles journey for Hadley, where Mr. Russell had 
agreed to receive them, travelling only by night. At Hadley they lived in conceal- 
ment for fifteen or sixteen years, usually at Mr. Russell's, but sometimes in the 
houses of Mr. Peter Tilton and Lieut. Samuel Smith, few persons in the settlement 
or even in the colony knowing of their presence there. 

* "Young Puritans of Old Hadley, "Chap. 5. "Young Puritans in King Philip's 
War, "Chaps. 9 and 11. 
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Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield 



Historically Accurate Adventure Stories 

THE YOUNG PURITAN " 
SERIES 

By MARY P. WELLS SMITH 



1. The Young Puritans of Old Hadley 

2. The Young Puritans of King Philip's War 
3. The Young Puritans inm Captivity 

4. The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield 

Mrs. Smith deserves very hearty commendation for the admirable pictures 
of Puritan life, which are drawn with a. skilful hand in this book ("Young Puritans 
of Old Hadley"). She has chosen a. representative Puritan village as the scene, and 
the period of very early settlement of western Massachusetts for her story, a vil- 
lage which retains many of its early features to this day. — The Churchman, New 
York. 

Mrs. Smith has made history live again in her life-like narrative. The chil- 
dren of to-day may well learn some- thing of the sterner virtues in reading this 
story of the endurance and fortitude of children of two centuries ago. — 
Springfield Republican. 
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